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' : 3 “ ear the tread of pioneers 
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Rilet, eilet, einzuwandern Shall roll a human sea.”— Whittier 


HEAD OF NAVIGATION, RED RIVER. 


\ ’E had come to the conclusion, Gad | our own eyes; for it must be confessed 

and I, that the only way to find out | that our virtuous attempts to prepare our 
anything about the Red River and Mani-| selves for the réle of ‘intelligent travel 
toba was to go thither and behold with | lers” had been a blank failure. We had 
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HAYING ON THE PRAIRIE. 


plunged into a fierce, omnivorous course 
of reading. We devoured everything 
that professed to contain any information 
about the Red River of the North, from 


Mayne Reid’s Young Voyageurs down 


to the latest reports of the Canadian Im- | 


migration Department and the railway 
companies. What was the result? It 
worked like madness in the brain. For 
how was it possible, we reasoned, with the 
feeble incredulity of effete Eastern minds, 
that the same country should be at once 
a fertile garden and a howling wilder- 
ness; that it should be the happy hunting 
ground of the Indians, and the home of 
that 
the climate should be temperate and agree- 
able, while the mercury was frozen in the 
bulb, and the wind blowing at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour? 
zled us 

When we turned to our travelled ac- 
quaintances for enlightenment and help, 
we were baffled. 


a large and industrious population ; 


These things puz- 


For if the person ques- 
tioned had heavy investments in the Red 
River Valley, we found that he had seen 
only those portions of it which were like 
paradise in summer weather. But if his 
interests were in Texas or Kansas, he had 
been impressed chiefly by the desolate as- 
pect of the Red River country, the intense 


eold of the winters, and the enormous 


size of the mosquitoes. Al] thi 
was confusing to the mind and 
perilous to our faith in human ve 
racity. So we packed our trunk 
with sketch-books and note-books 
bought a supply of ammunition 
and a patent filter, and set out to 
see for ourselves. 

On the westward journey wi 
found many of our fellow-travellers bound 
for the same region. Some of them were 
going out as new settlers; some of them 
were ‘‘old” settlers who had been on a 
visit to the East, and were returning. 
They entered readily into conversation 
It seemed to be a pleasure to them to 
talk—as, indeed, it is to all rational beings 
except Englishmen. They were frank 
and communicative in regard to thei 
personal history. They were also given 
to large stories. It was sometimes a ter 
rible strain on the listener’s imagination 
On one occasion I incautiously said to a 
loquacious old gentleman that I supposed 
they had some quite big farms out on thi 
Red River. 

‘*Big farms!” said he. ‘‘Great Scott! 
Why, there’s farms out there bigger’n 
the hull State o’ Rhode Island. A man 
starts out in the mornin’ to plough a fur 
rer, and he ploughs right ahead till night, 
an’ then camps out, an’ ploughs back the 
nex’ day.” 

The expression of child-like innocence 
on Gad’s face was sicklied o’er with a pal 
cast of thought, and he silently felt for 
the filter. 

We left St. Paul by the St. Paul, Min 
neapolis, and Manitoba Railway, and rode 
all night in a northwesterly direction 
across the State of Minnesota. About 








davbreak we came into the Red River 
Valley. Dismiss from your mind ali the 
associations that are called up by this 
vord. Understand that in the West a 
ley is not necessarily ‘‘a hollow be- 
een hills or mountains.” That is a 
rrow Eastern conception. As we look- 
out from the car window for the first 
time upon this famous valley, we saw a 
broad level plain covered with short grass, 
ind flooded by the rising sun with red and 
volden light. Doubtless there were hills 
somewhere in the world, but they were 
Far away on the left a dim 
blue line of timber marked the course of 
Red River, and another line far in 
front of us indicated the approach of a 
tributary stream. This was all that broke 
the lake-like expanse. We realized at 
once what we had heard before, that it 
fact a lake without 


\ isible. 


was in 
in it 


any water 

\ few words will explain the character 
and probable formation of the Red River 
Valley. It is about three hundred miles 
long and fifty miles wide—a flat prairie, 
extending northward from Lake Traverse, 
in Minnesota, until it passes by a gentle 
slope beneath the water of Lake Winni- 
peg. About thirty miles north of the 
southern and higher extremity of the val- 
ley the Red River comes meandering in 
from the east. It is a sluggish stream, 
flowing in a ditch in the middle of the 
prairie, and is altogether inadequate in 
size and force to have made the valley 

iich bears its name. When we seek an 
explanation of this vast alluvial plain, we 
must find a much larger body of water to 
account for its formation, and this is done 
by the theory which connects it with the 
great Mississippi system. 
indications that 


this region 


There are many 
the whole drainage of 
was at one time southward. 
The valley of the Mississippi, with its true 
ine of continuation along the Minnesota, 
must have formerly contained a vastly 
ger body of water than noW 
through it. This valley, beginning at 
Big Stone Lake, is separated only by a 
slight barrier from Lake Traverse. Now 
nagine that a few thousand years ago 
the level of the continent was a little dif- 
ferent from what it is now, a few hundred 
feet higher at the north, and lower at the 
south, then this barrier would be over- 
come, and all the waters of the Winnipeg 


flows 


Basin would flow southward through the 
Red River and Minnesota Valley into the 
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MAP OF RED RIVER VALLEY. 


Mississippi. The present northward out 
let through the Nelson River would be 
stopped. There would be a mighty stream 


draining the whole central region of the 
continent into the Gulf of Mexico. Now 
imagine, again, that the continent is gradu- 
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BUILDINGS ON THE DALRYMPLE FARMS (THIRD SECTION ). 


ally depressed at the north, and elevated at 
the south—a change which we know from 
observation is still continuing along the 
sea-coast: the result of such an oscilla- 
tion will be to diminish the slope and ve- 
locity of the great southward river. It 
will have less and less power to cut its way 
through It will be dammed 
by the granite ledges near Big Stone 
Lake. It will spread out into a vast lake 
larger than Superior and Michigan put to- 
gether. The waters of this lake will be 
shallow and muddy, and the deposit of 
alluvium very rapid. As the northward 
depression continues, the outlet toward the 
south will become more and more feeble. 
It will degenerate into a mere driblet. 
And at last the great body of water will 
eut a new channel northward into Hud 
son Bay. The Nelson River, with its 
rocky channel and numerous rapids, bears 
all the marks of an outlet thus recently 
formed. 


obstacles. 


| 


Valley lies in Minnesota and Dakota 
the remaining third is in the British 
province of Manitoba. Two railroads 
have been opened into the valley within 
the past six years—the St. Paul, Minne 
apolis, and Manitoba, which now runs 
parallel with the river to St. Vincent, on 


the British border, where it connects with 


| the Pembina branch of the Canadian Pa 
| cific to Winnipeg, and the Northern Pa 


cific, which crosses the valley at right an 
gles, and opens up the wonderfully fertile 
land lying on the west side of the river, in 
Dakota. Into this territory a great tlood 
of immigration is now pouring. The rap 
id influx began in 1877. In the last quar 
ter of that year the government land-of 
fices disposed of more than 400,000 acres in 
Minnesota, and during the same period 
the railways sold over 500,000 acres. In 


| all, over a million acres were taken up by 
| settlers in those three months, mostly in 


| the Red River Valley. 


This is but a rough and hasty outline | 
of the theory which has been advanced | 
by General G. K. Warren, of the United 


States Engineer Corps, and supported by 
him in a series of admirable reports. It 
may seem dry, but it offers an explana- 
tion of two very important facts—the im- 
mense fertility of this ancient lake bed, 
which is now called the Red River Valley, 
and the impossibility of a route from Man- 
itoba, through the Nelson River and Hud- 
son Bay, to England. These facts have a 
direct bearing on the commercial welfare 
of the United States, for they put the 
transportation of the products of the rich 
Northwest into the hands of our railways 
and steamboats. 

More than two-thirds of the Red River 


Since 1872 the 
Northern Pacific Railway has sold 800,000 
acres of Red River lands. In the land 
districts traversed by this road the gov 
ernment has assigned 1,323,416 acres in 
the year ending June 30, 1878, and 1,964,644 
acres in the year ending June 30, 1879. To 


| gether with the lands sold by the railway 


during the same time, this makes the as 


| tounding total of 4,500,000 acres disposed 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


1 


of in two years. Embracing the same 
territory, present statistics show the fol 
lowing: Present population, 69,600; in 
crease in past year, 19,900. Area in wheat, 
1879, 281,430 acres; increase, 96,000. Area 
in other crops, 79,470; increase, 20,660 
Total area in cultivation, 360,900; increase, 
116,660. New breaking, 1879, 133,600. 
And now, if the intelligent reader has 
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efully skipped these statistics, we will 
tinue our narrative of travel. Cassel- 
in Dakota, on the Northern Pacific, 
; the first objective point which Gad 
| [desired to reach. Not that the town 
f had anything to allure us. It 
cluster of and 


from the frightened Dutch holders in 
Amsterdam, when they were ready to sell 
at any price, and getting them transferred 
into land. The whole of this vast tract 
is under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Oliver Dalrymple—a tall, thin Yankee, 
with keen eye and firm mouth. 
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HAYING ON THE DALRYMPLE FARMS. 


houses that have sprung up like huge The farms are cut up into divisions of 


misshapen mushrooms on the level prai- 
rie. But as we stood on the platform of 
the little railway station, we saw by the 
number of agricultural machines stand- 
ing around the freight dépot, and the farm 
wagons and teams of all descriptions driv- 


ing in and out of town, that Casselton | 


must be a ‘‘ promising” place. The chief 
ground of its promise is undoubtedly the 

cinity of the gigantic wheat farms, of 
which all the world has been talking and | 
writing. 

These farms have four great divisions, 
called after the men who have money in- 
ested in them—Grandin, Cass, Cheney, 
and Alton. They include in all 75,000 
acres, 20,000 of which were in wheat this 
year. The original cost of the land was 
from forty cents to five dollars an acre. 
It is said that a large portion of it was ob 
tained by buying Northern Pacific shares 


| bered by hundreds. 


5000 acres, with a superintendent for each. 
These divisions are again divided into see 
tions of 2500 On each division 
there is a complete set of buildings, in- 
cluding a dwelling-house for the superin 
tendent, a boarding-house for the hands, 
a stable, a granary, a blacksmith’s shop, 
and a machine-house. 


acres. 


There are mount 
ed division foremen, and gang foremen, 
each of whom oversees twenty teams; 
there are hundred self - binding 
reapers and twenty steam-threshers em 


ployed. 


over a 


The horses and mules are num 
The men employed 
at harvest would make a little army. In 
fact, it is just that—the army system ap 
plied to agriculture. This general mar 
shals his men, arrays his instruments of 
war, and with mechanical precision the 
whole force moves forward to conquer 
and exact rich tribute from the land. 
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We rode about over the farm with the 
courteous superintendent of one of the 


The 


was 


divisions. of the 


and 


air 


morning clear keen. It 


ice. But there was life and vigor in ev 


ery breath; plenty of ozone, or whatever 


September 
had 
been cold enough during the previous 
night to make a quarter of an inch of 


| ‘* Yes,” said Gad, ‘‘ that is the trou 
it’s too big. I can’t get it on canvas 

man might as well try to paint a d 
calm in mid-ocean.” 

We spent an evening in the comf 
able home of one of the superintende: 
and heard him explain the system of bo: 
keeping. Every man is engaged by ¢ 


that mysterious substance may be which | tract, fora certain time, to do certain wor 


makes men and horses happy and live- 


ly when they inhale it. 
spanned a cloudless arch above us. 
was not a fence 
prairie level. 


the timber-line 


nor a 


unbroken 
the sky 


tinct. 


vathered, and here and there fields in 


which the shocks were still standing, and 


the steam-thresher, monstrum horrendum, 
informe, ingens, devoured the remnant 
of the wheat. 


The fly-wheel with a mellow murmur turned, 
While ever rising on its mystie stair, 

In the dim light 

The straw of harvest, severed from the corn, 
Climbed and fell over in the smoky air.” 


from secret chambers borne, 


A little way off we saw a long line of 


teams pushing slowly across the bound- 
less plain. They were ploughing. It 
different sight from that 
ploughing which we have seen in the 
steep fields of New England, where John- 
ny steers the old horse carefully along 
the hill-sides, and the old man guides the 
plough as best he can through the stony 
ground; different, also, from that plough- 


Was a very 


ing which Rosa Bonheur has painted so | 


wonderfully in her picture at the Lux 
embourg, in which the French peasant 
drives his four-in-hand of mighty oxen, 
butting their way through 
morning air. Here on this Western 
farm there were twelve sulky ploughs, 
each drawn by four mules, moving stead- 
ily along a two-mile furrow. The shin- 
ing blades cut smoothly into the sod, and 
left a rich black wake of virgin earth be- 
hind them. As we looked out over the 
great plain, and slowly took in the ex- 
tent, the fertility, the ease of cultivation, 
we echoed the local brag: ‘* This is a big 
country, and don’t you forget it!” 


The blue sky 
There 
hill to break the | labor. 
Southward we could see 
of the Maple River, but 
on the north the horizon was smooth and 
a slender rim of earth meeting 
The red barns and white houses | 
of the divisions stood out high and dis- | loaded by him, and by the receiver at 
There were broad stretches of the 
golden-brown grass of the yet unbroken 
prairies, vast fields of pale yellow stubble | and the provisions are bought at first hand 
from which the harvest had already been 


the misty | 


| forcertain wages. He receives his mon: 
on presenting to the cashier a time cly 
certifying the amount and nature of |; 
The average price paid to hands 
lis $18 a month and board. In harvest 
they get $225 a day. A record is k 
by the foreman of the amount of wheat 
turned out by each thresher, by the driver 
of each wagon of the amount of wheat 
the 
| elevator of the amount of wheat brought 
in by each team. A1Il the farm machinery 
| for wholesale prices. Mules and horses 
| are bought in St. Louis. Wheat is not 
| stacked or stored, but shipped to market 
| as rapidly as possible. Everything is regu 
| lated by an exact system, and this is what 
| makes the farms a success. 
3rains and energy in the man who con 
| trols them and in those whom he chooses 
| as his subordinate officers—this is the se 
| cret of the enormous profits which hay: 
| been made on the Dalrymple farms. The 
cost of raising the first crop is about $11 
an acre; each subsequent crop costs $8 
| The average yield for this year was about 
nineteen bushels to the acre. This could 
be sold at Fargo on October 1 for 80 cents 
a bushel. <A brief calculation will give 
| you $4 20 per acre profit on the new land, 
| and $7 20 for all the rest; or, say, $130,000 
gain on one crop. These figures I believe 
to be too small, rather than too large. 

But does this large farming pay for the 
|country? It absorbs great tracts of land, 
|and keeps out smaller farmers. It em 
| ploys tramps, who vanish when the har 
vest is over, instead of increasing the per 
| manent population. It exhausts the land 
| The cultivation is very shallow. There 
lis no rotation of crops. Everything is 
| taken from the:ground; nothing is return 
|edto it. Even the straw is burned. The 
| result of this is that the average crop from 
| any given acre grows smaller every year, 
| and it is simply a question of time under 
| the present system how long it will take 
| to exhaust the land. 


| A great many lies have been told about 
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HOMESTEAD CLAIM, RED RIVER VALLEY. 


e Red River region—lies proportionate 
to the size of the country. It may not 
be out of place here to indicate a few of 
them. The water of this region is not 
vood. In the rivers it is muddy; in the 
vells it is alkaline. The mosquitoes are 
ge, vigorous, and active. For them, 
tone walls do not a prison make, nor iron 
ars acage. They are a burden; and so, 

certain seasons, is the grasshopper. 

The climate is not mild. In fact, it is 
sometimes too cold for comfort, in spite of 

protection afforded by the isothermal 
There is a strange reluctance on 

the part of the writers who describe this 
ountry to mention the figures marked 
by the thermometer in winter. The in 
abitants also show a consummate skill 

L avoiding the subject. 

‘** Pretty cold here in winter, eh ?” 

‘Waal, ye-es; it’s cold—but he’Ithy!” 

** Much snow ?” 

*Wa’al, no; ye see, it mosly blows 
a vay.” 

‘* How low does the thermometer go ?” 

‘Wa’al,I dunno. Ye see, we live in- 
doors, an’ so we keep our’n thar.” 

Another point on which the public has 
been much deceived is the average yield 
of wheat. I asked a very intelligent gen 
tleman the other day what he supposed 
vould be a good crop of wheat in the 
Red River Valley, and he answered, 

Perhaps sixty bushels to the acre.” In 
point of fact, forty bushels is an uncom- 
monly fine yield, and the average is not 
much above twenty bushels. I have be 
fore me the returns from two of the di 
visions of the Dalrymple farms. The 
figures for the smaller one are as fol 


lows: 3338 acres in wheat yield 63,190 
bushels; 200 acres in oats yield 7641 bush 
els; 120 acres in barley yield 2374 bushels. 

The price of land in the vicinity of Cas 
selton has rapidly increased. Railroad 
land is worth from $10 to $20 an acre; 
and there is little of it to be had. There 
is excellent government land, some miles 
back from the road, still unclaimed. Liv 
ing is dear. Fuel is searce and high 
Wood costs $5 50 a cord, and coal $10 a 
ton. 

Over against all these disadvantages 
you may set the simple fact that wheat 
can be raised here more easily and more 
profitably than anywhere else in the 
world. Here is a level plain. It does 
not need clearing, for there are no trees 
or stones; it does not need fencing, for 
there are but few cattle: and the herding 
laws must always afford strict and suffi 
cient protection. All that it is necessary 
to do is to ** break” the prairie sod to a 
depth of three or four inches in the spring, 
‘*backset” it in the fall, and in the fol 
lowing spring sow a bushel and a half of 
wheat to the acre, and reap twenty bush 
els at harvest. 

From Casselton we returned to the east 
side of the Red River, and went northward 
along the valley. Everywhere we saw 
the same things. The level, fertile land; 
the wooden towns that have sprung up as 
if by magic along the railways; the agri 
cultural machines standing at every dépot ; 
wagons loaded with sacks of wheat; cars 
receiving their freights of- grain from the 
elevators beside the track—over all an air 
of prosperity and bustle which marks a 
new country. Some of the towns, like 
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Fargo and 
Moorhead 
and Crooks- 
ton, 
brick stores, 
which 


possess 


con- 

fer in this 
region a sort of municipal aristocracy. 
Other towns have run down as rapidly as 
Surely there is 
nothing so ghastly as new ruins, a row 


they once sprang up. 


of dilapidated shanties, or a huge wooden 
hotel in which the want of custom is sig 
nified by the need of paint and the decay 
of window-shutters. 
The hall is dirty and broad and 
And neve guest goes up the 
The fli 
While the 


bare, 
stair ; 
ceiling 


landlord sits in the 


Ss on tne 


buzz and creep, 
bar asleep.” 
There is very little in these infant cities 
to please the eye or gratify the sense of 
beautiful order. The citizens have been 
too busy to make any attempts at adorn 
ment, or even to remove the debris of build 
ing operations from the streets. Every 
We 
And 
vet to the man who has lived in a pictur 
esque New England well 
built city, or even in an ordinarily plea- 
sant country home in some older part of 


thing has a crude, unfinished look. 
could not expect it to be otherwise. 


\ illage, or a 


our country, there must be a constant un- 
easiness, a strong temptation to homesick- 
ness, when he arrives at one of these Red 
River towns. And if it be his fate to spend 
much time in the hotels of this region, he 
The 


will be thoroughly unhappy. mis 


guided person who wrote that verse about 


inding his warmest welcome in an inn, 
never travelled through this valley. 


Candor compels me to record that 
found a happy exception to all this in th« 
little hotel at Pembina. 
Mrs. W- for under vour régime wi 
found rest and comfort. It was your nin 
ble needle also, O most excellent house 
wife, that repaired a distressing accident 
to my only pair of corduroys, and enabled 
me again to appear without disgrace 
the company of civilized men. 

Pembina is an ancient settlement. It 
was one of the first trading posts estab 
lished in this region. The tame Indians 
still haunt the place. There is a United 
States military post on the western bank 
of the Red River, and a village of a fi 
hundred inhabitants about half a mil 
away. Pembina has but small chance of 
crowing to any great size, for there ar 
five towns laid out here within a circle of 
as many miles; and St. Vincent in Min 
nesota and Emerson in Manitoba, both on 
the eastern bank of the Red River, hav 
already outstripped their older neighbor 
Everything depends upon the line of tray 


» > . 
Blessings on you 


el; and now the great highway on thi 
western bank of the river, which was onc: 
the only route connecting Lord Selkirk’s 
settlement with the civilized world, has 
been superseded by the railway. 

It was at Pembina that we saw for the 
first time that famous vehicle of the coun 
try, the Red River cart. We were idling 
on the grassy bluff in front of the fort 
enjoying the warm sunlight and the deli 
cious air, when we beheld a caravan ap 
proaching. At the head came a Chippe 
wa brave in his long blanket and best red 
leggings, trimmed with beads. The two 
points of his toilet upon which he had evi 
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itly spent the most care were his hair 


| He was followed by two 
rts drawn by ponies of Gothic and de- 
mdent appearance. 


d his legs. 


Beside them wan- 
d two other ponies equally angular, 
) squaws with pappooses slung at their 
ks, and a younger brave less pictur- 
jue than the patriarch. They halted 
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SOY 


criminate and indescribable: a bundle of 
ragged bedding, a gun, an axe, tent poles, 
a canvas cover, cooking utensils, a buffalo 
These 
: and 
the noble brave indicated that unless his 
white brother would help him, he and his 
offspring must endure the pangs of hun 


skin, a baby, and several puppies. 
last were the only provisions visible 


VIEW OF PEMBINA FROM THE RED RIVER. 


near us, and while Gad was sketching the 
tipi and the family, I ventured to make 
closer inspection of the carts. 
The Red River cart is sui generis: it is 
. epitome of the history and description 
of a peculiar country. It is built on the 
model of the Normandy peasant’s cart, 
and tells us at once that its inventors were 
of French descent. It is simply a light 
box with a pair of shafts, mounted upon 
an axle connecting two enormous wheels. 
There is no concession made to the aver- 
sion of the human frame to sudden vio 
ent changes of level; there is no weak 
ess Of luxury about this vehicle. The 
vheels are broad in the felloes, so as not 
to cut through the prairie sod. They are 
long in the spokes, so as to pass safely 
through fords and mud-holes. They are 
ery much dished, so that they can be 
strapped together, and a rawhide stretch 
| over them to make a boat. The whole 
rt is made of wood; there is not a bit of 
ron about it, so that, if anything breaks, 
the material to repair it is easily found. 
rhe axles are never greased, and they fur 
nish an incessant answer to the old conun 
drum, ‘‘ What makes more noise than a 
pig under a gate?” 


The contents of the carts were indis 


ger for many days. This was probably a 
flight of barbaric fancy; but we gave him 
a little money, out of regard for his fami 
ly, and his possible connection with our 
old friend Hiawatha, who belonged to the 
same tribe. 

Some miles west of Pembina, on the 
British side of the boundary line, there is 
a large settlement of Russian Mennonites. 
The history of these people is full of inter 
est. They are named after Menno Sim 
ons, who was a Romish priest in Fries 
land about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. He was not a man of high 
birth or education, but he seems to have 
had great natural strength of mind and 
He became convinced of the 
reformation in the Church, 
more particularly as regards the purity of 


character. 


necessity of 


life of Christians, and their separation 
from the world. He entered vigorously 
into the work of preaching and teaching 
his doctrines, and the result of his work 
was the formation of a sect of Baptist 
Quakers in Holland and North Germany 
who bore the name of Mennonites. They 
were peaceable and industrious citizens, 
willing to contribute money for the sup 
port of government even in war, but pos 
itively refusing to take an oath or to bear 
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MENNONITE 


arms. 
divided 


less strict 


In the course of time they became 
into several branches, 
in their views. One of these 
divisions arose at the time when buttons 
were first introduced into general use. 


more or 


The stricter Mennonites regarded them as | 


a worldly innovation, and, adhering to 
the use of hooks and eyes, were called 
‘* Hookers,” in distinction from the more 
lax brethren, who were called ‘‘ Button- 
The first Mennonites came to this 
country among the Dutch settlers of New 
York; Mennonite church 
built near Philadelphia in 1683, and the 
present number of the sect in the United 
States is estimated at 60,000. The Rus- 
Mennonites are more recent immi- 
They were originally inhabit- 
West Prussia, and emigrated to 


ers.” 


there was a 


sian 
grants. 


ants of 


Russia in the latter part of the eighteenth | 


century, having obtained a promise from 
the Emperor Paul that they should not 
be called upon for military service. This 


promise was revoked by the present Em- | 


peror, and they were informed that they 
must prepare for army duty in 1881, or 
else leave the country. Large numbers 
of them decided to to America. 
Kansas and Minnesota have received con- 
siderable colonies, and about 7000 have 
come to Manitoba, where the government 
has reserved 500,000 acres for their settle- 
ments. 

It was a beautiful morning when we 
set out on a ‘‘ prairie yacht,” behind a pair 
of quick-stepping horses, to visit the Men- 
Our road lay along the 
north bank of the Pembina River, skirt- 
ing the edge of the timber, and occasion 


come 


nonite Reserve. 
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| ally cutting across a point of woods which 
| ran out into the open prairie. We passed 
| many thrifty-looking farms, where the 
| men were still working at the remnant of 
| the harvest. At Smuggler’s Point there 
was a log tavern, and we stopped for a 
little dinner. The landlord was a fron 
| tiersman who had tried life in many ter 

ritories. We asked him whether the Men 

nonites were good settlers, and how he 
| liked them. 


| ‘* Well,” hesaid, ‘‘they’re quiet enough ; 
| . . . 
} and some on ‘em lives pretty white; but 


| they ain’t no good to the country. They 
| live on black bread and melons, and raise 
their own tobacker ; and when a crowd 
on ’em comes in here to drink, each man 
| steps up and drinks, and pays for his own 
| liquor.” 
Such conduct as this, of course, is sub 
| versive of the very first principle of Amer 
ican society, which recognizes ** treating” 
as the true medium of friendly intercourse 
A few miles farther on we found the 
farm village of Blumenort. It is not the 
largest of the villages on this reserve, but 
it will serve as a type of the rest. The 
| high-road was simply a well-worn wagon 
| track over the bare plain. An irregular 
line of a dozen low thatched houses on 
each side of the road and a steam saw 
| mill made up the village. The farms ra 
| diate from this centre. Every man cul 
| tivates his own land, and the four-and 
|twenty families have the advantage of 
| living close together, and making com 
mon front against the hardship and lone 
liness of frontier life. Each village has 
its head-man, or Schulz—its school-mas 
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THE RED RIVER 
ho teaches in German; and if the 
ge 18 too small for a church, the 
rer comes over from some larger 

1: to preach at stated times 
We sat on the steps of the mill, talking 
some of the villagers, and eating a 


melon, which was passed around 
man to man for each to cut off a 
with his pocket-knife. The Men- 
ite German is a barbarous dialect; it 
1ot been improved by ninety years’ 
urn in Russia. But it served as a 
lium of communication. They told 
that their village had been unfortu- 
that they had been forced to move 


J 


OF THE NORTH S11 

The men expre ssed some anxiety to 
know if Sitting Bull were coming to make 
war in Manitoba They had heard that 
he was marching with four thousand 


braves to attack, Emerson. They seemed 
much relieved to hear that he was many 
hundred a ile Ne) to the west of them 

On the other side of the road I saw a 
clay threshing-floor between some wheat 
stacks, and an old man driving a team of 
horses over it to tre ad out the ovrain The 
method was old-fashioned enough to be 
quite a novelty. Iwent over to watch it, 
and thus chanced to make the acquaint 


ance of the proprietor of the stacks and 





A MENNONITE 


vice on account of the wetness of the 
md. The present situation seemed to 
better. They like the country better 


than Russia. But one of the men, who 
iad not yet taken up his allotment of 


ind, complained greatly that under the 
ew law, made this summer, he could get 
nly eighty acres of homestead. He 
hought of going to America (7. e., the 
nited States), where he could get one 
undred and sixty acres. ‘‘But how | 
out the oath of allegiance ?” we asked. 


He shrugged his shoulders and grinned, 
trom which we concluded that he must 


a Buttoner of the looser stamp. 


INTERIOR. 


the horses. He was a pleasant, talkative 
old man, who had come from Russia with 
in a year, and was just beginning to make 
a home for himself. This was his first 
crop, and he thought it would average 
over twenty bushels to the acre. Three 
or four barefooted girls, ruddy and strong, 
were brushing up the grain as the horses 
trod it out, and winnowing it. The scene 
was picture sque, and I called Gad over to 
make a sketch of it. But something in 
his dark and rolling eye, or some natural 
timidity, sent the maidens scampering off 
to hide behind the stacks, from which they 
made rapid sallies to gather up a little 
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wheat in their aprons. Meanwhile the old 
He 
was particularly anxious to know the val 
ue of Russian money in New York, for he 
still had a little stock of rubles which he 


farmer was asking many questions. 


had brought with him from his old home. 
The without ex 
What is the 


mysterious connection between the doc 


Mennonites are, almost 


ception, well to-do people 


trine of non-resistance and worldly pros 
perity Why do they always go together ? 
After 

to go home with him, and see his house, 
which was but a few 
It 
plastered with clay 
straw. 


a while Brother Peters asked us 


yards away from the 
built logs, 
thatched with 
The chimney was a squaré hole | 
in the roof. 


threshing - floor. of 


was 


, and 


The inside of the house was 
rough, but comfortable, or at least it might | 
be made so. The floor was made of clay. | 
Peters was particular to impress upon us 
that the house was not finished: he had 
bought the shell, as it stood, from another 
man, and he pointed out with admirable 
pride how he proposed to wall off a Gast- | 
zimmer here and a Spetsezimmer there. 
The central point of the establishment was 
the great oven, which answered at once 
for the food and 
All improvements 
in the place the old man intended to make 
with own 
: hands at his work- 
bench, which 
cupied one side of 
the living-room. 
These people on 
the prairies under- | 
stand what house 
making 


purposes of cooking 


warming the rooms. 
his 


OC- 
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| whity-brown color. 
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very much better than the dwellers ii 
ies can possibly understand it. We da 
in the refinements of decorative art 
fret 
harmonize or a line is out of symmet 
It is, after all, only a question of 
kind of veneer we shall use to cover 
frame-work of life. The men and won 
of the frontier touch the solid facts of 
istence. They have to face the proble: 
given a prairie and a pile of luinber 
how to make a house ? 

As we sat there in that rude room tal] 
ing with the old Russian, puffing away 
quietly at a pipe of the peace-making |) 
dian weed, we 


ourselves because a color does 


seemed to have entered 
quite into the circle of his domestic ] 


In one corner of the room sat the old 
Hausfrau combing her scanty locks 


| The eldest daughter was very busy vy 


some household work, while the litt| 
grandchild played on the floor beside tli 
work-bench. In the middle of the roon 
was the dinner table; presently three or 
four girls came in from their work, an 


| we were cordially asked to sit down with 


them to their Vesperbrod of black bread 
melons, and coffee. When we went awa 
the old man invoked many blessings on 
us, and we promised to send him a copy 
of Harper's Magazine. Here's a 
ing to you, Peters. May you 
Schweinsgliick ! 

It was a dull rainy evening when we 
bade farewell to Pembina, and were fe: 
ried across the shallow muddy river to 
St. Vincent. I suppose it is called th 
Red River because the water 
At the railway sta 
tion confusion reigned. A large party of 


rreet 


have 


is of a 





OF WINNIPEG. 
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STEAMBOAT LANDING ON THE RED RIVER. 


mmigrants had just arrived with through 
tickets by the steamboat line to Winni- 
peg. But 


water, and an accident which occurred a 


owing to the lowness of the 


vy weeks before, there was no boat ready 
to go down the river. The party must 
by rail, and the officers of the 
branch line from St. Vincent to St. Boni- 
face, opposite Winnipeg, refused to make 
uy allowance for the steamboat tickets. 
De spair ruled in the crowded, murky car 
nto which we were packed. Many of the 
poor immigrants could ill afford the addi- 
t We had to pay $3 25 for rid- 
ing over sixty-five miles of wretched track 
it the rate of ten miles an hour. The 
road-bed is so rough that when they run 
it higher speed, the engine bell is rung by 
the oscillation. 

Long after midnight we were landed 
in the mud at St. Boniface. Here we fell 
into the hands of the custom-house Phil- 
Never have I seen courtesy and 


eo on 


onal cost. 


istines. 


intelligence so successfully concealed un- | 


der a veil of rude stupidity. Gad stood 
by in the cold damp gloom, and gave vig- 
orous expression to his feelings in four 
different languages, while the officer of 
customs ploughed through our carefully 
packed trunk, upsetting our gun trap- 
pings, and sniffing at paint tubes, until at 
last he concluded to detain the luggage 
on suspicion, and we went off wearily to 
find our way across the river to Winni- 
peg. We arrived finally at the (so-call 


ed) ‘‘ best 1 town.” 


hotel 1 May a kind 
fortune preserve us from the worst! 
Morning light revealed to us the me- 
tropolis of the Northwest. We 
broad main bordered with high 
wooden sidewalks, and rows of shops of 
every shape and size. 
wooden shanties; others were fine build 
ings of yellow brick. High over all tow 
ered the handsome spire of the Knox 
Church. Several and grist mills 
sent up puffs of white steam 
into the clear air. The street was full of 
bustle and life. There were wagons of 
all descriptions standing before the stores. 
Long lines of Red River carts were load 
ing with freight for the interior. The 
sidewalks were filled with a miscellane 
ous crowd of people: German peasants, 
the women in dark blue gowns and head 
kerchiefs, the men marked by their little 
flat caps; French half-breeds, with jaun 
ty buckskin jackets, many-colored scarfs 
around their waists, and their black hair 
shining with oil; Indians, dark, solemn, 
gaunt, stalking along in blanket and moc- 
casins; Seotch and English people, look- 
ing as they do all the world over, but 
here, perhaps, a little quicker and more 
energetic. The middle of the street, 
though there had been but a single night 
of rain, was a vast expanse of mud—mud 
so tenacious that the wheels of the wag- 
ons driving through it were almost as 
large as mill-wheels: and when we dared 
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street 
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“IS THAT MY HOMESTEAD, OR LAKE WINNIPEG 7” 


to cross it, we came out on the other side 
with much difficulty, and feet of elephant 
ine proportions. 

The city of Winnipeg, which eight 
years ago was nothing more than a clus 
ter of houses about the Hudson Bay Com 
pany’s fort, now contains over seven 
thousand inhabitants. It is the distrib 
uting centre for a large region, a place of 
great business activity, and so situated in 
relation to the back country and the facili- 
ties for transportation that it is sometimes 
called ‘‘the Bleeder’s Paradise.” It is 
built on a clay bank at the junction of the 
Assiniboine with the Red River. The na 
ture of the soil is such that it is difficult to 
find a good foundation for a house, and 
many of the larger buildings have settled 
and cracked. 

We had the driest time of the year for 
our visit, but in the course of our excur 
sions about the town we were impressed 
by the general wetness of the land. In 
fact, it was very forcibly brought home to 
our consciousness, for we almost succeed- 
ed in bogging a fine horse as we were 
driving home one day through the back 
streets of the city. Those prairie bog 
They often look dry, 
but they have no bottom. When a Win- 
nipegger gets his wagon stuck in one of 
them, he loosens the traces and lets the 
horses scramble out; and then, pulling off 
his clothes, goes in to extricate the vehi- 
cle, which, by the skillful use of ropes, he 
isually accomplishes. 


holes are deceptive. 


Our personal ex- 
plorations in Manitoba were not thorough 
enough to enable us to speak of the gener 


a Te CL 





al character of the land, and indeed 1 
amount of travel at this season of the yea 
would have qualified us to give a fair de 
scription. But all travellers who hav 
gone through the country in the spring 
and early summer speak of it as being 
very rich, but very much under wate. 
The lower part of the Red River Valley 
has always been subject to inundation 
In August, 1877, 
passable, and conveyances so dear, that 
it was difficult to go outside of Winni 
peg, and in consequence many people whi 


the roads were so im 


had come to settle in the province went 
back discouraged. This year one hun 
dred and forty Mennonite families wer 
forced to remove from the Red River R« 
serve because the land was too wet to 
cultivate. Professor Hind, whose report 
is standard authority, says: ‘‘The coun 
try possessing a mean elevation of 10! 
feet above Lake Winnipeg....may bi 
estimated at 70,000 square miles, of whic! 
nine-tenths are lake, marsh, or 
rock of Silurian or Devonian age.” Along 
the banks of the Red River and tlh 
Assiniboine the land is somewhat drie 
and better, but it is all taken up by th 
so-called Settlement Belt, which 
pressly excepted from the homestead pro 
visions of the Dominion Lands Act. As 
a result of all this, most of the immigrants 
are forced to-go further west, to Portage la 
Prairie or beyond, where the land is high 
er and not in need of drainage. Still fur 
ther away, in the Northwest Territory, 
along the Little Saskatchewan and the 
Big Saskatchewan, the country is report 


surface 


Is eX 





pepe: 





a 














ed to be most fertile. But the 
immigrants who go there must 
pay enormously for transpor- 
tation in carts across the prai- 
ries, and are practically with- 
out a market for their products. 
For although at present they 
can sell their wheat and pota- 
toes to the new-comers who 
have not yet arrived at the 
roducing stage, yet the time 
ist come when the produc 
tion will inerease and immi- 
cration decrease until the local 
market is oversupplied, and 
hen farming will be neither 
amusing nor profitable. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway will, of course, remove 
this difficulty; but it is hard to say where 
vill run or how soon it will be finished. 
The hopes of the people are set upon the 
ompletion of this road, and thus far they 
seem to find no trouble in living on hopes 
ind growing fat withal. 
The immigration into Manitoba has 
been astonishingly rapid. Two causes 
ve recently operated to check it. A 
great deal of the best land in the province 
is excepted from the homestead provisions 
of the Land Act by acomplicated system of 
serves. For instance, a belt of five miles 
on either side of the proposed railway 
1e is only open to purchasers at six dol 
is anacre. The second and still great 
r obstacle is the law passed in July last, 
practically limiting the homestead grant 
to eighty acres. 


It is absurd to suppose 
that settlers will content themselves with 
lis amount when they can get 160 acres 
f equally good land under similar condi 
ons by simply crossing the imaginary 
ine which divides the British Possessions 
from the United States. Inthe light of 
these facts it was amusing to read a quo- 
tation from a speech made in September 
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FORT GARRY 


last, at an agricultural dinner, by Lord 
Beaconsfield, in which he gravely stated 
that nearly all of the largest land-holders 
in the extreme western States of America 
had sold out their farms and gone to seek 
a living in the new Canadian territory. 
As an effort of the Oriental imagination, 
this was excellent; but as history, it was 
amazingly incorrect. The immigrants 
into Manitoba, with the exception of the 
Mennonites, have been almost without ex 
ception British subjects, and a very large 
majority of them have come from the 
province of Ontario. 
being dissatisfied, have recrossed the line, 
and settled in Dakota and Minnesota. In 
Pembina County 


Large numbers, 


alone the number of 
Canadians is reckoned at one-half of the 
population. 

The most interesting object in Winni 
peg—perhaps we may say the only thing 
which has anything of the picturesque 
about it—is Fort Garry, the head-quarters 
of ‘‘the Governor and company of adven- 
turers of England trading into Hudson’s 
Bay.” It stands well up above the swift, 
muddy current of the Assiniboine. 
from the opposite bank of the river in the 
lingering glow of an amber twilight, there 
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ASSINIBOINE 


RIVER, 


is an air of antiquity and romance about 
the rough gray wall, pierced by a low gate- 
way, and flanked by rude turrets which 
lean as if they had heard of Pisa, and were 
trying to introduce the graces of civiliza- 
tion into the wilderness. Here the blue 
banner of the Hudson Bay Company has 
floated for many years above the little 
quadrangle where the white man and the 
red man have met to barter the products 
of Europe for the skins of the wild north 
land. ‘' Pro pelle cutem,” skin for skin, 
is the motto of the Company, and many a 
poor fellow has paid for his gains in pel- 
try by losing his own scalp at last. Mill- 
ions of skins have been gathered from the 
lonely forest and the frozen waste into 
these low dark store-houses. Ship-loads 
of cloth and beads and powder and fire- 





water have passed 
these battered cou 
to civilize the In 
Here the Govern 


the Company 

ruled over the lay 
Assiniboia. Her 
half-breeds gat} 


themselves in 


LS¢ 





resist the authorit 
the Canadian 
ment. It 
dream of their lea 
Louis Riel, to fou 
nation of mixed races 
and _ that 
love of liberty wl 
runs in the Gallic blo: 
spoke in its native 
guage and after its 
cient fashion her 
this far wilderness. [i 
sounds like an echo of 
Paris to read the deli, 
erances of the Commit 
National des Métis cd. 
la Riviere Rouge which were issued 
from this gray old fort. But at | 
the power of Great Britain arrived o 
the scene in the shape of a militar 
force, which Colonel Wolseley, now ot 
Zulu fame, had led across the swamps 
and through the trackless forests b 


FON 


oO 


Was 


sensati 


ist 


tween Winnipeg and Montreal. Thi 
nation of mixed races vanished int: 


thin air, and the province of Manitoba 
came into substantial being. This was 
in the summer of 1870, and since ther 
the old fort has fallen into the hum 
drum of a mere commercial life. 

The Red River at Winnipeg is about a 
hundred yards wide. The gray and rug 
ged Cathedral of St. Boniface still stands 
on the eastern bank, and the bells of thi 

| Roman mission still ‘‘ call from their tu 

| rets twain.” But the ‘‘ voyageur” no lon 
| ger sweeps along the current and hears 
| their far-off vesper chiming. Twenty 
| years ago the first steamboat puffed its 
| way down the river, and the silent-gliding 
-anoe fleets have vanished. There is not] 
ing of hardship or adventure about a voy 
age on the Red River now, and it was sim: 
ply in the interest of physical comfort, and 
| for the sake of variety, that we chose to 
| leave Winnipeg by water. The Minnesota 
was run up alongside of the steep bank 

(for in this country they do not need 

wharves), and we embarked for St. Vin 














The craft was peculiar In the air 
is quite majestic, with hie rtwo sto 
nd double smoke-stacks But un 
iter she Was OnLV a tl it-boat with a 
t of two feet \ huge kick-be 


exte nded completely 


tern, and made the boat 


Shake as ll 
hie palsy when we turned out from 
k and headed upstream. Ther 
ved with a still, muddy current, be 
neh banks covered with bushes and 


Here 


tumble 


tiniber and there we saw a 


ng and some down ecabins. 
omes of thie half-breeds ‘ 
re race. 1n whose 


They are 


veins the blood 


evland, Seotland, and France is min 
vith that of the Indian tribes They 
vial, fond of excitement, gifted with 
t phvsical strength and endurance, 
ithout the moral qualities of pa 
e, industry, and order In olden 


ey were the canoe-men and sledar 


rs of the Hudson Bay C 


mpany. We 


outs moore d alone 


iver banks, and e numerous set 


indicated that they preferred the 
st possible way of fishing KI] KS OF 


| CK and plove r tlew 1 fore Is as Wwe 
ed slowly against the current, pass 


round sharp curves in the river, and 
King 


st doubling On oul COULrse 


motionless on the 


s pe rched I over 
ne branches, or swept swiftly past 
1 their sharp chir-r-r-ing ery The 


it struck on many a stone and sand 


but with a convulsive shiver that 


e all the wood-work crac k. und a tre 
lous splash neg of the great v el, she 

iped safely over Then the dusk gath 
on the stream and on the brown 
ls, and the light faded in the clear 


intil the moon came swimming over 


e tree-tops, ant all was silver bright as 
| rounding 
| 1 


same ¢ I 


irve OT water, the 


oated on ever 


( \ oples " e 
the « , re aie P 
s ended at St. \ acted 
Phe ( ronic te ot ou 
ould vi up te r 
town sl MOpulatlol 
and abunda prairie 
shall I describe satin 
cletv int nf t city 
the excellence of the sli 
particularly to e oreut 
lipron ptu dog olit 
moment i¢ nh peace 
arate the contestants 
dog B t t eal 
We were rid ¢ Llores 
time across the pra ‘ 
Was Yoicde ro } 
tumn su He ( 
of blac eal is ¢ 
brea c Fat 
could SEE " " hy ¢ 
the nearer woods that f 
ol Two Rivers he hues 
year were rich and se 
prairie-chii ke ns went w 
fore is vith heir el 
sounds like derisive lau 
in the air a lone tlock 
moving swilt iCrOSS ft] 
hung the mello aze oO 
Tl Cre Was i st i orf ry 
scene ce tha ch 1 
la Golden ¢ n And 
thicker the su , 
like a ball of 
unt i ist s lost 
loon Then e vello 
vith tremulous elit 
ell lea CS s thie } 
horizon, rising and fa 
flaring 1) rhe 
pra res 
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miles from the village of Cats 


VY) : 
|: UR 
K111 


+ 


of that name 


upon the right bank of the river 
lies an alluvial plain of sey 
indred acres 


feet 


eral h This plain is raised a 


above the usual level of the wa 
which, however, it is covered, and 
times of flood. <A 
tinuous hillock like a terrace encompasses 
this fertile 


ter, by 
also enriched, in con 
tract. Beyond the hillock are 
the Potick Mountains, and the precipitous 
range of Hamilton shales, which the Dutch 
the the 
hillock, and adjacent land—a hun 
dred years ago went by the name of Cats 
the site of the that 
the Hudson known as T 
or The 


In the early days of the Dutch suprem 


called Hoogeberg. This region 


plain, 
village of 


kill, name 
upon being 


Strand Landing. 


acy the plain and the terrace around the 
] 


plain were the dwelling-place of a tribe of 
about three hundred Indians. They were 
of Algonkin but whether their 
totem, or national symbol, was the wolf 
the wolf of the Mo 


hicans, is a question which has been dis 


lineage, 
of the Delawares, or 


cussed by antiquarians, but which has not 
determined In how 
toward the close of the seventeenth 
the tribe mixed race 
of Mohicans, Delawares, Pemacooks, ref 


been later times, 
ever 
century, became a 
igees from Connecticut, and Nanticokes, 


retugees from the Eastern Shore of Mary 


Mahak-Ni 
haw, Whose name often occurs in thi 
the province Hi 

the type of his race. He was laz) 
shiftless, and earned a precarious 

by hunting and trapping. He lil 
attend the Couneil of the pro 
ince at Albany, where he and his fello 
sachem, Keesje Wey, could talk about the 


land. Their sachem was 


cient records of 


bef« re 


great Father across the water, and abo 
keeping the chain of friendship bright 
and receive in return longstrings of wan 
pum, woollen shirts, and gunpowder. H 
was fond of beer, when he could not 


brandy, and steadfastly resisted every 
tempt which was made to civilize and to 


convert him. The last one heats of this 
noble savage is in 1682, when his brethre: 
sold the remaining parcel—an estate « 

nearly four thousand acres—of his an 
upon the Catskill. It is 
provided in the deed of purchase that Ma 
hak-Neminaw, sachem of Catskill, not be 

ing present at the transfer, shall have, 


soon as he comes home, two pieces of dut 


their domain 


fels and six cans of rum. 

The site of old.Catskill was well chosen 
Upon the terrace, out of the reach of thi 
highest floods of the river, were the wig 
wams, the the 
ground of the Indians. The 
abounded with game. The river and its 
beautiful tributaries were full of fish. A 
portion of the lowlands, cleared by the 


fortress, and burying 


forests 
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process of burning down the trees, 
tilled by the women with easy labor, 
brought forth an abundant store of 
If during 
long winter the native occupants of 


e, beans, and pumpkins 


tract sometimes went hungry to the 
was due to their 
l-like want of forethought and to their 
tless improvidence. 


of starvation, it 


he purchasers of the plain, with the 
ounding territory for four miles in ey 
direction, were Marten Gerritsen Van 
ven, komissarie, justice f the peace, 
ruling elder in the Duteh chureh at 
any, and Silvester Salisbury, captain 
the British army, and commander of 


Majestv’s forces. On the Sth of July, 


VAN VEC 


678, the bargain was consummated with 
ual formality, at the Stadt Huis at 
\lbany, before Robert Livingston, secre 
ry of the Council, and in the presence 
f the magistrates of the jurisdiction, and 
a motley group of Catskill and Mohi 
Mahak-Neminaw and his 
x head-men, as representatives of the 


in Indians. 


hole tribe, executed with rude and hiero 
vyphie signatures a deed of their great 
omain, and gave formal possession to the 
ivers, The sellers ho longer had a per 
Whither they 
ent, or what their fate was, is no longer 
1iOwn. 


nanent dwelling place. 


They, their chief alone except 
d, are not again spoken of in any record 
f the province, The tradition, however, 
‘emains that in the time of our grandfa 
thers a little band of Indians were wont 
to come every summer from their home 
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beyond the Mohawk, and encamp nh a 
erove of chestnut-trees at the northern 
They 


forefathers once owned the low 


edge of the plain asserted that 
their 
land near by. 

Neither Salisbury nor Van Bergen lived 
at Catskill. But their 
when they had grown up, left Al 


upon their estate 
sons, 
bany, and took up their residence upon 
their patrimony. It was a transfer which 
brought to them serious loss of social and 
They 


themselves in a great measure from the 


religious opportunities. banished 
Living 
stons, the Van Schaicks, and the Ten 


Bri wecks 


society of the Rensselaers, the 


they gave up the ministry of 


Domine Schaets; they put themselves out 


HTEN’S HOUS 


of the line of appointment as magistrates 

of the city 
ae 

wilderness. 


Their new home was in a 


The house which Francis Salisbury 
built for himself upon his share of the do 
main is still standing, as sound in founda 
tion. walls, and roof -beams as on the day, 
one hundred and seventy-three years 
ago, when it was finished It was once 
the largest and most costly house between 
Newburgh and Albany. 
high, about fifty feet 


thirty-five feet deep. Its massive walls 


It is two stories 
wide, and about 


are of sandstone, which was quarried from 
ledges in the neighborhood, and are 
pierced on either story with loop-holes 
narrow on the outside and wider on the in 
side—a lively memento of days long since 
when the yeomen of the upper 


Hudson 


rone by, 


valley of the lived in terror of 


Se 


ie 


t 
ih 
\ 
: 
( 


ge 
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SOUTHEAST 


the Lroquois 
of this 
still he 


Along the southern front 


building, under the eaves, may 
seen the initials of the builder and 
the date of erection F.S.. 1705 
The within 


little alteration 


house has 


but 
Beams of yellow pine 


undergone 
eighteen inches square, supporting the 
ceilings, project into the rooms of the first 
story filled with small 
glass, of which 


The windows 
of old 
become prismatic, like the bottles from a 
Cyprian The 
now disused, are huge 


} 


broad and three feet deep 


are 
panes some have 


tomb fire-places, though 


caverns eight feet 
thes chimneys were once covered with 
tiles of coarse Delft earthenware. 
have 


Sq are 


These fortunately been preserved, 


and a few months ago I had the pleasure 
king 


of loo them over. Upon them are 


rudely painted, in blue, scenes taken from 
the Seript Judas, Pi 
late’'s washing of his hands, the cock that 
crew thrice | 


colle CTO] 


res the suicide of 
failed to tind among the 
a duplicate of the delightful tile 
Maria 


1 
showed 


which Mistress 
Vechte 
drawn Lazari 
The 


ng over his he 


Schuneman Van 


1 ones whereon Ww 
ot 
restored and overjoyed man is way 


‘ad a small Duteh flag 


me, as 


is comme out 


his tomb. 


ROOM, 


The sides of 


SALISBURY HOUSE 


the southeasten 


Francis Salisbury’s lif 


Upon the walls of 
room, during 
hung the precious heirlooms which | 
father, Silvester, brought with him fron 
England—the coat of arms of the Wels! 
Salisburys, knights of Llewenny ; a pictur 
concerning which the tradition is that 
is a portrait of Anne Boleyn by Holbein 
two rapiers mounted in silver, of dainty 
workmanship, and stamped, one with thi 
date 1544. the other with the date 1616 

The house which Gerritsen Van Berge) 
built for himself in 1729 is also standing 
But while it has been made inhabitable by 
the alterations it has undergone, its 


pic 
pu 


turesqueness has been greatly marred 


The house is of brick—no other ancient 
of Catskill of this 


and was of one story, with 


house in the town is 
material 
roof of steep pitch covered with large con 
tiles of red earthenware. The story 
the bricks and roof tiles wer 
imported from Holland; but as kilns for 
both bricks and tiles were built in Alban) 
lv as 1657, 
doubtful. 

In 1732, twelve or fourteen yeomen, wit! 
sixty to 
had settled upon 


cave 
woes that 


the tradition is at least 


sO ear 


their families and dependents 
eighty persons all told 
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ese lands and in the region south of the 


Catskill, which to this day is called the 
The first the 
i been to clear and to plant a few acres, 


gt. care of colonists 
| to build houses for themselves and 

s for their cattle. 
omplished, their second care was to 
inda church. 


These needful tasks 


Their children had been 
iptized and their dead had been buried 
yy Domine Kocherthal, of East Camp, and 

Domines Dellius and Van Driessen, of 
\lbany. On Sunday, also, two or three 

nes during the year, the people had gath 
red together in the house of Gerritsen Van 
Bergen, or in the roomy log-cabin of Ben 
iumin Dubois, near the mouth of the Cats- 

ll, and had listened to the reading of the 
Bible and of portions of the liturgy pre 
scribed by the Synod of Dort. 
seemed to these pious men that the time 
iad come for a dedicated place of worship 


But it now 


ind for an established pastor. 

The inhabitants of Coxsackie were of 
ike mind, and joined their neighbors of 
Catskill in inviting George Michael Weiss 
to become their minister. The call bears 
the date of the 8th of February, 1732. The 
united congregations agreed to pay Weiss 
i yearly salary of fifty pounds, to provide 
for him a house, garden, and fire-wood, 
ind to give him a horse, saddle, and bridle. 
He agreed to preach twice on every Sun 
lay in Duteh—thirty days in Catskill, and 
twenty-two days in Coxsackie—to adminis 
er the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and 
to instruct the children in the Heidelberg 
Catechism. <A portion of his parishioners, 
however, being German, he also engaged 
to give their children religious instruction 
in their mother-tongue. 

Seventeen days after the call had been 
viven, on the 25th of February, 1732, the 
church at Catskill 
election of a consistory and by the instal 


was organized by the 
lation of the pastor. The next year the 
chureh edifice was built, and was duly 
Domine Petrus Van 
sen, of Albany, preached in the morning 
from that glowing verse in the Twenty 
seventh Psalm in which David sings of his 
desire to behold the beauty of the Lord, and 
to inquire in His temple. The new pastor 
preached in the afternoon, but from what 
text will never be known. When he had 
made the entry of the services of dedica 
tion in the church book, he dropped a blot 
f ink upon the record of chapter and 
then the blot with his 
thumb, and obliterated the figures forever. 


onsecrated. Dries- 


verse, smeared 


S21 

Domine Weiss was a native of one of 
the the 
rreat theological school of the University 
of Heidelberg In 727 he 
Philadelphia, -pparently as a sort of for 
eign missionary to the heathen; 


Palatinates, and was trained in 


Was sent t 
removed 
thence to Huntersfield, on the Schoharie 
and Huntersfield came to Catskill 
The testimonials he received from Heidel 
berg and from his flock in Philadelphia 
attest zeal 


mals which he copied with proper pride 


from 


his orthodoxy and testimo 
and in bad handwriting into the Doep 
Boek, or Book of Baptisms, of the Catskill 
church. It is especially remarked of him 
that he could speak Latin with great flu 
ency—more correctly, it is to be hoped, 
than he could write Dutch. 

Weiss’s ministrations lasted 
four years, when he went back to Phila 
delphia. From 1736 until August, 1753, 
the church at Catskill remained without 
Then followed the long and 
faithful life-service of Domine Johannes 
Schuneman. 


Domine 


a pastor. 


The Schunemans were Germans, and 
were among the Palatines whom Queen 
Anne, between the years 1708 and 1711, 
had sent to New York. The Lower Pa 
latinate had been cruelly ravaged by the 
French. In the sore distress of the poor 
inhabitants, they petitioned Queen Anne 
to transport them to America. Several 
hundreds were accordingly brought over 
It was the first 
into New York of 


The new-comers were pea 


in government transports. 
German immigration 
importance. 
sants, but they were a thrifty and indus 
trious people. They were established at 
Kast Camp, on the Hudson, on a tract of 
six thousand acres which the province 
bought from Robert Livingston, and at 
West Camp, directly opposite, on unap- 
propriated lands. They not only had a 
free passage to this country, but they were 
also fed and clothed and furnished with 
It was the intention of 
the government to employ them in raising 
hemp, and in making tar, pitch, and resin, 
and in getting out masts of pine for the 
royal navy. 
failure. Many of the colonists migrated 
to the valley of the Schoharie ; 
bought the land upon which they had 
been placed. 


tools for a vear. 


But the enterprise proved a 


others 


Among these German refugees were the 
Fieros, Webers, Plancks, Dietrichs, New 
kirks, and Schmidts, whose sons afterward 
well-to-do the town 


became yeomen in 
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of Catskill. 


Among them was Herman 


Schuneman, a man of mark among his 
And to him, at East Camp, in 


August, 1712, was born 


brethren 


Johannes Schune 
nan 
Who wer 


der 


the teachers of the un 
this Lutheran by 
birth, baptism, and early training became 
a Calvinist, what chance brought 
Catskill 
KnOW) He 


son, 


what influences 


him to 


these things 


longer 
under the 
ill-fated Domine Theodorus Frielinghuy 
at Albany 1751 
pastor of the 


are ho 


studied theology 
sen, and in 


Was chosen 


and Coxsackie But it was then the cus 
tom, if it was not the law, that ordination 
into the ministry should proceed from the 
Classis of Amsterdam. It 
the Schuneman’s ap 
pointment that he should go to Holland, 
study in 


was therefore 


made condition of 


her 


for a 
The 


he went to Am 


theological schools 
due 


condition was performed 


vear, and receive ordination. 


sterdam in 1752 
No aceount of the student life of Domi 
ne Schuneman in been 


Amsterdam has 


preserved, The tradition, however, is that 
during his sojourn in Holland he was so 


disfigured by the small-pox that upon his 


return home not even his sweetheart, 
Anna Maria Van Bergen, knew him. It 
is also said that sometimes upon festa] 


oceasions of a christening or a marriage, 
when the Canary wine had been passed 
around, and the long clay pipes had been 
lighted, the domine would speak of the 
glass of Hollands which the good wife of 
the foremost divine in the Classis of Am 
sterdam used to give to him after his re 
turn from Sunday morning service. 
Marten Van Bergen, the son of Marten 
Gerritsen, had three daughters. To these 
maidens, renowned for their beauty, and 
known to have a rich father, suitors from 
all the 
Coxsackie, 


country round, from Kingston to 
The sisters 
Catharine 
and Nelly became the wives of young yeo 
Anna Maria, 
Schune 
after his return from Holland, 
forty-two years old, and she 


were not wanting 
seem to have chosen wisely 
men in the neighborhood ; 
the 


Miah, 


youngest, married Domine 
SOOT) 
he being 
twenty-six 

During the year in which he was mar- 
ried, and in anticipation thereof, the house 
which to this day is known as the Parson 
age was built for him by his sweetheart’s 
father and by 


the chureh. It stands on 


the southeastern edge of the terrace of 


united churches of Catskill | 
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which I have spoken, and is approa 
through an orchard of venerable 

trees, old enough, apparently, to have 
planted by Domine Schuneman hin 
The 


story 


house is of gray sandstone, and 
and a half high. <A hall o 
sround-floor from east to west ives 
cess to two rooms on one side, and { 
larger room on the other. The sf 
kamer of Domine Schuneman, or hisstu 
as the New England ministers would 
called it, was the southeastern room. Hi 
he kept his seanty library; here he y 
his sermons; here he received his ne¢ 
bors when they came to him for friend 
gossip or for advice. 

I have been told that, fifty years ag 
the diary of Domine Schuneman was 
existence. It was a large book, and co 
tained a record in Dutch of his husband: 
his journeys, his expenses, with brief med 
tations upon his daily reading of the Serip 
tures. My informant was able to remen 
ber one entry. I have somewhat softer 
ed the unconscious incongruity of th 
lines, which ran after this manner: ** At 
tended the funeral of Johannes Diedrii 
at the Katerskill; also sold my lame man 
All flesh is grass, Isaiah, xl. 6. 

The ministry of Domine Schunema 
was a faithful service of forty years. It 
was his habit to preach on one Sunday 
Catskill and the next at Coxsacki 
travelling in summer on horseback, and i 
the winter in a sleigh, through the unbro 
ken and solitary forest which lay betwe: 
the two hamlets. 


on 


The texts of a few of 
his sermons have been preserved, and 
from them I infer that his preaching was 
of a practical rather than of a doctrina 
character. His voice was deep and strong 
his gestures were many and earnest, his 
enthusiasm was great and contagious. As 
for the manuscripts of his sermons, | 
once asked his granddaughter what had 
become of them. She answered that i 

her girlhood, before she was old enough 
to know their value, they were used by 
the negro servants in the kitchen of he 
father’s house in lighting the fires and in 
cleaning the smoked outsides of iron pots 
and frying-pans. 

During the war of the Revolution, Dom 
ine Schuneman an ardent Whig 
All his zeal and superabounding energ) 
flamed out in behalf of his country. On 
Sundays he preached the high duty ot 
strenuous defense; on week-days exhort 


Was 





ed and advised with his neighbors and 
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shioners 1m 


behalf of the cood cause, 
local Committee 
Safety, made his house a shelter for 


soldiers who passed by on their way 


ime a member of the 


iward to Skeenesborough and Sara 
i, and a hospital when they came back 

vith fever His enthusiasm aroused 
vrath of the few Tories in the neigh 
ood, who would gladly have set the 
But he 


ned by day, and slept, his men-sery 


iwks upon him went about 


ts also, with his gun by his side, and 


then living During the winter after 
noons I usually found them sitting by 


the spacious Tre places in their kitchens 


smoking their pipes and glad to talk to a 
listener about the things whiel 


Willing 


had transpired in their youth One re 


called the day 
of th hill called the 


t 
the dr 1s be at 


when going to the top 


Kvknit, he heard 


in Vaughan’s boats 


ana 


saw the smoke rising from the burning 


houses in Livingston Manor 
related the 


John Fiero 
exploits of Gysbert Ooster 
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s precaution and his well-known cour 
ve kept him from the fate of the Abeels. 
The congregation of Domine Schune 
n were in full sympathy with his high 
ought patriotism. They 
tted men, cautious, and not a whit 
But during the Revolution 
eir ardor vlowed against Great Britain 


were slow 


ntimental. 


hundred 


degree as 


some two years 
fore the ardor of their ancestors had 
rwed against Spain and Alva. One in 


six of the men of Catskill became soldiers 
Some received commissions in the battal 
ms of the New York line: 


s privates, and walked with their muskets 


others enlisted 


pon their shoulders to Fort George and 

Stillwater: others became scouts with Mur 
hy upon the Mohawk; others, through 
fear of the Lroquois, patrolled the roads 
ilong the Katerskill and in the valley of 
the Kiskatom. 

During my boyhood my father often 
took me with him when he to visit 
the sick among the farmers in the neigh 
borhood of Catskill. A 


who 


went 


number of men 


remembered the Revolution were 


rO NEWBURGH 
houdt against Brant and his Indians in 
the upper valley of the Mohawk 
Dubois told me 


John 
about his drive to New 
Hudson with a 
load of hay for the American army 


burgh upon the frozen 
and 
made me h Appr by the gift of a few pieces 
of the rude paper money which he received 
in payment A 


General Philip Schuyler unele, 


Salisb ZV. wi ho 


called 
remem 
bered the headlong impetuosity of Arnold 
at Stillwater 


These thines are pe rhaps 


trifles, but they served to give me a cer 
tain notion of the spirit with which the 
men of Catskill were animated during the 
war of the Revolution 
The church edifice in which Domine 
Schuneman preached at Catskill 
upon the edge of the terrace of which | 
have spoken, near an ancient burying 


eround of the Indians. It was 


stood 


a wood I 
building, nearly square, with a pyramidal 
roof, but with the apex of the pyramid cut 
off Two aisles led to the pulpit at the 
west end of the building opposite the doo 
Slips, as they were called, were placed De 
tween the two and between eat 
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aisle and the northern and southern walls. 
In the winter the congregation sat with 
out a that the women 
lived near by brought foot-stoves 

In 1798, 


fire, except who 


when the building was under 


roing repairs, it was proposed by certain 


young and effeminate members that a 
placed in the room. <A 
stormy discussion thereupon arose, which 


rending the 


stove sho ild he 


came near 
side, the comfort of the congregation was 
urged: on the 


church. On one 
other side, the characteris 
tic and conclusive answer was given, that 
their fathers had 

But the innovators 
and the innovation was voted. 


without a 
were 1n 


YOnEe 


It was a 
huge box of wroucht 
the centre of the room, upon a platform, 
which raised four stout posts 
feet the floor. The 
floor of the platform was reached by a 
short ladder, and upon the floor was piled 
the wood for the stove. 


Was upon 


Six or eight above 


The old men re 
luctantly submitted to the novelty. It 
was sturdy Evert Wynkoop, I 
who, however, refused to come to church 
for a whole winter, alleging as the reason 
that the heat brought chilblains out upon 
his feet It was his son William, I know, 
who, in later days, when the white inner 
walls of the 
pink, never 


colored 
the elders’ 
pew by the side of the pulpit without put 
ting a pair of blue spectacles. The 
glare from the walls, he said (he had op 
posed the painting in consistory), made 


new church were 


took his seat in 


On 


his eyes ache. 

But I should be sorry to give a wrong 
impression respecting the character of the 
W vnkoops, and of the class to which they 
belonged. The Dutch yeomen of the bet 
ter sort at Catskill were rude and unlet 
tered men, obstinate, bent on having their 
own way, perverse when they did not have 
it, and greatly and unreasonably averse to 
change in their habits of life or in their 
But they were honest, 
just in their dealings, hospitable, kind to 
the poor, and especially kind to their poor 
kinsfolk. 


mode of farming 


In 1732 the number of the members of 
the church at Catskill was about twenty- 
five: in 1780 the number was about one 
hundred It 


fearing 


was an orderly and God 
On every other 
Sunday morning they met together—the 
Salisburys and the Van Bergens from the 
neighborhood, the Van Vechtens and the 
Duboises from the banks of the Catskill, 


congregation. 


fire. | 
a majority, 


iron, and stood in | 


believe, | 
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the Van Ordens and the Overbaghs f; 
the Inbogt, and the Abeels from the B 
Oven. Some came on horseback over 
roads which had been cut through the { 
ests, others in rude wagons. During | 
Revolution all armed. The n 
wore queues and three-cornered hats \ 
brown their knee-breeches 4 
their long waistcoats were of homespui 
their stockings, knit by their thrifty wi 
in the light of the open fire during 
winter evenings, were of coarse blue varn 


were 


beaver: 


their low shoes were of russet leather, a 
bore large buckles of brass or polished 
steel. The women were clothed in pett 
coats of heavy flannel, and in gowns of 
linsey-woolsey, short in the waist, scanty 
in circumference, reaching only to th 
ankle, and dyed black with logwood, o 
brown with butternut. <A few of the 
richer maidens, Katharina Oothoudt, per 
haps, Elizabeth Van Vechten, and Neelbj 
Van Bergen, wore strings of gold beads 
about their necks. 

The were conducted in thi 
method recommended in 1618 by the Syn 
od of Dort—a method which obtains sub 
stantially, I believe, in the Church to this 
day. 


services 


Hymns were not used, except on rar 
oceasions, When the exulting prophecies 
of Zacharias end of Mary were sung in 
rude rhymes to a simple and not unpleas 
ing melody. But the Psalms of David 
were employed in all the Reformed Dutch 
churches. The rhymed 


version which 


| Domine Schuneman used is a translation 


into Dutch from the celebrated version in 
French of Marot. The stanzas are not 
worse than Sternhold’s and Hopkins’s; 
they could not be worse than the verses 
of the priceless Bay State Psalm-Book. 
The morning service was over by one 
o'clock. Then came 
about an hour. 


intermission of 
It was spent by the con 
¢regation in eating the dinner which each 
family had brought, in smoking under the 
red cedars, or savins, which stood on the 
south side of the church, and in talking 


an 


| over the news and the gossip of the day 


While the war of the Revolution lasted, 
[ean readily believe what William Planck 
once told me, that little else was discussed 
than the progress of our arms. But news 
came slowly and in fragments to thes¢ 
men. They, of course, had no newspa 
pers, and they seldom wrote and seldom 
received letters. He who had that week 
taken a journey to Kingston or Albany, 
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or had entertained a courier, was the cen- 
tre of an interested group under the savins. 
During the last century, under the 
preaching of great divines—divines like 
Edwards, Bellamy, and Hopkins —the 
irch members of New England were 
eing trained in one of the most rigorous 
heological schools the world has ever 
own. Under the elms upon the green 
front of the meeting-house, in the hay 
d, on the way to mill, in the black 
mith’s shop at the cross-roads, around 
e fire during the long winter evenings 
everywhere, in season and out of season 
farmers and trad ‘ssmen of Massachu 
setts and Connecticut were discussing 
ith exact logie and with the nicest dis 
ictions the subtle doctrines of pred sti 
ition, election, man’s free-will, and God's 
vereignty. These debates, our New Ene 
ind forefathers believed, tended to make 
the debaters better Christians; we, their 
escendants, are beginning to suspect that 
effect chiefly was to sharpen the de 
iters’ intellects. 


[ can find no trace of this fondness for 


ietaphysical discussion among the Dutch 
eomen in the upper valley of the Hud 
son. Nor was the first day of the week 


ept by the Dutch with the terrible rigor 







SUNDAY IN OLD CATSKILI 


with which that day was kept by the New 


Englander. The Sundays on which Dom 
ine Schuneman preached in Coxsackie 
were spent by the members of his church 
at Catskill in restful idleness upon their 
farms, or in paying and receiving visits. 
Families came together at the home 
stead ; neighbors walked over rough paths 
through the forest to the nearest house to 
talk and smoke; lovers sat upon the 
stoops, and spoke the universal language 
in corrupt Dutch. 

On special occasions a dinner or supper 
Was given, and of one of these feasts the 
story has been handed down The ocea 
sion was the surrender of Cornwallis; the 
giver was a stanch patriot and captain in 
the New York line, Cornelius Dubois ; 
the plac e was his stone cottage on the right 
bank of the Catskill, near its mouth: the 
time was a Sunday afternoon, late in thi 
autumn of 1781, after the chickens and 


the turkeys had been fattened, the hams 
cured, and the cider ripe ned. The house 


was filled: the sitting-room above with 
the Whigs of the neighborhood—with the 
Duboises, the Salisburys, the Van Ordens 
and the Van Vechtens; the kitchen be 
neath with the uninvited but not unwel 
come slaves of the veomen. There was 
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DINNER 


tid 
there was a long ta 


loud and hearty talking; there was 
dling by the negroes: 
ble covered with savory food; there was 
an abundance of flip and toddy in bockje s, 
or wooden bowls. A prominent figure in 
the assembled company was the figure of 
a repentant Tory, who went about with a 
large pitcher of milk punch, asking each 
to drink with him to the final sue 
the The party 
broke up late; and it is said that a vener 


ible elder of the 


vuest 
cess ot American arms. 
united churches of Cats 
kill and Coxsackie went home, for the first 
time in his life, in a state of unnatural ex 
hilaration 

Domine Schuneman, by the death of 
his father-in-law, Marten Van Bergen, in 
1769 When he had 


grown old he built a stone cottage upon a 


became a rich man. 
fertile portion of the devised lands in what 
IS now KnOWN as the \ illage ot Jetferson, 
ind moving thither from the parsonage, 
1794 

Until within a few weeks past, one man 


Mr. John Van 


living 


died there in 
Vechten, of Catskill, was 
the funeral of 
The ceremony was 


who remembered 
Domine Schuneman 
in accordance with the customs which the 
Dutch, a hundred and seventy years be 
had brought with them from the 
mother country. A man, especially de 
the male 
comer at the door, and otfered him a glass 
flask 
in like manner upon each female comer. 


fore, 


puted for purpose, met each 


of rum from a A woman waited 
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AT CORNELIUS DUBOIS’S. 





The relatives of the dead sat togeth: 
around the corpse; the friends and 
quaintances took their seats in anothi 


part of the room, or in an adjoining cha 
ber. W hen the services were over—tli 
were in Dutch—they who chose went 
to the cotfin to take their last look at 
deceased. The coffin was then closed, »p 
upon a bier, and taken from the hous 
the the following, and 
after them all comers. When the cofli 
had been laid in the ground, the proces 
sion returned to the house, but in invers 
order—the relatives and the empty bi 
and its bearers coming last. 


CLAVE, relatives 


One room 
the house was assigned to the bearers, a 
In ea 
room a table had been set with bottles o 
rum, a jar of tobacco, and long clay pipes 
All the men drank and smoked, talking 
in the mean while of the character and 
virtues of their dead pastor, of their horses 
of the spring planting, and of the weathe: 
One or two of the lower sort got tipsy, al 


other to the assembled people. 


amused themselves by singing funere 
ditties out-of-doors. 

Domine Schuneman was buried in 
newly cleared field, which now forms t] 
burying-ground of At tl 
head of his was erected a tom! 


Jetferson. 
orave 


stone of red sandstone, which is still stan: 
It bears the simple inscription, ** | 
memory of Rey. Johannes Schunemai 
who departed this life May 16, 1794, age 
81 years 8 months and 28 days.” 


ing. 











ISIC AND MUSIC 
Il 
je oratorios at the 
are certainly 
i" sical 


Harmonie 


ma red 


the best of the sacred 


performances in London, so far 
is conduct and intelligence go, but at 


Albert Ha | 


mmer, various 


. from Christmas to mid 


excellent oratorio per 


rmances take place There from time 


me new Compositions are produce | 


me night we listened to the first render 
g of Arthur Light of the 
Vorld., an was 


id very generally talked 


Sullivan’s 
oratorio whiel expected 
about last year 
was a fair evidence of Mr. Sullivan's 


and 


ll; full of melody 
et not strong enough to justify 
iken separately, the parts were charm 
ny Here and 
riptive musie which was wonderfully 


harmony, and 


itself 


there came a bit of cd 


e; but it lacked strength, which oratorio 


1usic must possess to give it the author 

The Albert Hall perform 
} 

inces, varied as they are, include certain 


of being. 


abiding elements, chiefly those belonging 


[IANS 
to fashion 


the 


IN 


and 


trades-people 


and Christ 


Milas 


siah, paterfamil 


tween his wife a 


Henschel sings 
nd Madame Sher 
hall th ** Ther 
Hormous §S ( 
rings together 1 
is the Duke of I 
rorms nt e ore 
Vien he ls pres 
often ittends 

ne e@e1reies the 
SOTLIE special fest 
the morning 

IS ist opposite, 


or} 
Nie 


a palace ) 


ir to wWithess 


Albert Hal Vas al 


it Exhibition 


‘lower mid 


r? 
f the 
Hal 
{ 
t 
est 
aden 
ne 
ur oO 
ivityv: 


concerts, 
presents a 


splendid equipages rol 


ENGLAND 


n co ortab M 
lite e Het 

( ‘tions 

y ? ] ‘ ~ Ti 
ej ba The 

) aang aturall 

dist classes, and 
irgh frequently per 


society of 


ra OF thie l 


Line highest fashlo 


he stalls and swes ) 


an opera nignt oO} 


Hvde Park, w | ich 


spectacie of 


ne | Corrie 


from the 
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been purchased with some of the surplus 
funds, and its erection in 1867 was looked 
upon as a sort of memorial to the late 
Prince Consort. Gore House, the resi 
dence of Lady Blessington, was pulled 
down to make way for it, and part of the 
ground now occupied by the Horticul 
tural Department adjoining was once in 





OTTO GOLDSCHMI 


IT 


cluded in the gardens where Count d’Or 
say, attended by fierce dogs, used to take 
limited exercise in defiance of the bailiffs. 
The building is entirely of the Italian 
Renaissance architecture, and the greatest 
painters and sculptors of the day lent 
their aid in its adornment, so that as a 
work of art the Albert Hall ought to 
claim more careful cbservation, but un- 
fortunately size destroys the impression 
of delicate detail, and the general etfect 
is only of a majestic building of red brick 
and terra cotta, whose dome, catehing the 
gleams of sunlight, is visible from an im 
mense distance, rising above the verdure 
of the Park in summer-time, and piercing 
the foes of winter. 

There is not space, of course, even to 
enumerate the various societies which give 
good performances during the year in 
London, but before leaving the ground of 
sacred music, one word must be said of 
the Bach Choir, which now fills a long 
felt gap in musical circles. One day last 
year it so chanced that a card of invitation 





reached us to a private rehearsal of 
society, and as there is no better mea 
criticising or observing the razvson 

of any association of the kind, we 
glad to go down to the hall in the $ 
Kensington Museum where the rehea 
take place. The society is entirely 
ateur, and represents a very cultiy 
class, the gentlemen being mostly ba 
ters and minor professional men 
have time and inclination for systen 
musical practice. The ladies are 
earnest students, and on the day in q 
tion | was interested to observe the P) 
cess Christian as a member. She 
most zealous attendant upon the reli 
als, though she never appears at the » 
lic performances. The music in progress 
when we entered the hall was Bach’s m 
in B minor, than which, I suppos 
would be difficult to find more diftic 
reading; but Dr. Goldschmidt was 
conductor, and as his method isadmira} 
the work went on with evident satisfa 
tion. The slightest jar was quickly di 
tected by the conductor, whose shrey 
observations were given in fluent Englis| 
the members readily taking them up, and 
singing with surprising accuracy. 

The concert for which they were 1 
hearsing was to be the last of the season 
As usual, leading professionals were e) 
gaged for the solo parts, and the perforn 
ance brought together a most impressiv 
audience at St. James’s Hall. The sing 
ing was very nearly perfection, and ther 
seemed to be a strong measure of ap 
proval in the minds of the aristocratic 
audience; but I was struck by the air of 
the hall during an interval. It immedi 
ately assumed the appearance of a fash 


ionable conversazione : gentlemen moved 
about, shaking hands here and there, 01 
lounged upon seats, discussing all sorts ot 
social topies with their friends; rarely did 
comments on the musie occur, but when 
they did, they were marked by that calm 
precision, that unemotional interest, whic} 
cultivated amateurs in England know so 
perfectly how to express. The idea of a 
social gathering was still further carried 
out when we made our way down the 
staircase, past the groups waiting for thi 
princesses’ exit, and into the vestibule, 
where arose a Babel of voices. Every 
body seemed to be recognizing and greet 
ing his or her special friends; there was 
an air of outstretched lavender gloves 
nodding spring bonnets, and indifferent 








‘agments of reminiscence 


ether 
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Outside, the ** 
stopped” by a hundred splendid equl 
s, the which 
ed the outpouring crowd. 


iline attentions. way 


footmen of narrowly 
Perhaps 
few people in that company were 
ing about the music which had late 
ed their There old 
us relating something of her 


ears Was abl 
near 
memories of Bach music: how Eng 
audiences disliked it; how hard a 
vas made to produce the Passion 
Then the drifted 
Popular,” and Joa 


friend re 


sic. properly. talk 
to the last 
s final strains, and one 
| his boyhood, with 
derfully fulfilled. ** He 


s,” she said, ‘'a dreamy though gay 


its promise SO 


used to come 


red boy, with his violin under his 
wonde 
Mendels 
the sofa, his 


ready to play or listen—a 
little 
lie down 


inspired creature. 


would upon 
ds clasped above his head, perfectls 
rbed; then he would get up, run over 
the piano, and touching a few notes, 
One night And 
drift away. 
e is the usual swaying back of the 


a new theme. 


these reminiscences 


wwd as the Princess Beatrice—a calm, 


ndsome young lady in brown silk—de 


ids, and presently all the crowd is 


in the sunshine and movement of 
cadilly. 
Like this final coneert of the ‘* Bach, 


with 
One day, at 


performances recur special 


New 


furor over Sir Julius 


Philharmonie concert, there was 
Benedict's over 


ture to the Renegade, played that day for 


This 


aracterized by Sir Julius’s best style; if 


first time in public. work is 
uiting in poetry, it has the rough-hewn 
ace of the Wagnerian school, and there 


1 crescendo toward the last of unlim 


| abandon, which was what produced 
tumult. 


is brought out, in his brown 


As it subsided, the composer 
morning 


oat, and bowed repeatedly to the audi 


vociferous in eries 
the French 
Saint-Saens 
received one day at the 
He played, that aft 
hoon, compositions of his own, includ 


ce, Who were most 


Bravo!” and ‘' Encore!” 


Bis!” sounding repeatedly. 
is similarly 
v Philharmonie. 


a concerto in which there was all the 


itesqueness of his peculiar style, to 


with a sedate movement which 


ilerged into delicate arpeggios and the 
ost seductive andante. His playing is 


orcible and brilliant, every touch full of 
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character; but he is a model for the limpet 
Nothing can 
The 


fancy, was only an in 


uous pianists of the day. 
exceed his calm, self-possessed air, 
might 


plano, one 
cidental experience of his life, not the in 
Saint 


organist of the Madeleine, in 


strument which expresses his art 
Saens is the 
Paris—a young man, whose fame has 
come quickly, and to whom time will as 
suredly add new honors. 

I wonder how piano-forte music in Eng 
land can be characterized, since it 1S so 


inclusive From Christmas to July the 


best pianists are before the English pub 
lic, and we have heard Beethoven and 
Chopin at every variety of concert, from 


the mediocre entertainment when obscure 
singers are advertised in huge capitals, to 
the concerts where the very highest point 
of culture is reached in the playing of 
Charles Hallé, Janotha (the gifted pupil 
of Madame Schumann), Essipotf, Von Bui 
low, Scharwenka, and half a dozen others 
and later I 
shall venture to say something of piano 


It is recognized as a necessity : 


playing among musical amateurs. 
Charles Hallé’s name heads the little list 
| made above, chiefly because in him we 
find the leading principles of the English 
said to 


school of playing, if it may be 


have any which dominate. He is unques 
tionably the best resident teacher in Eng 
the 


coming to 


land, having reached 


very 


now port ol 


oceasional lessons, Lon 


don for a few weeks in the season, teach 
ing the princesses during that time, and a 
But 


famous as a pianist of the most cultivated 


few privileged pupils his name is 
school, and to him is due the organization 
and permanency of the great Manchester 
orchestra, recognized as the best in 
England 

It was Charles Hallé who, as recently 


how 


as 1850, was not allowed to play a sonata 
of Beethoven on the piano at a great con 
He had then 
where the best masters of the day had in 


cert. come from Paris, 


spired him with that zeal for giving the 
world good sounds which was the strug 
Like many of his con 


ele of those days 


temporaries, Mr. Hallé had to beat his 
wines severely, but on going to Manches 
ter he formed the beginning of his now 


perfect orchestra, and wisely —in that timc 


heroically—began 


with 


it might be said ; 
the very best in art. This orchestra now 
vives fifty-one concerts in the year, twenty 
Manchester The 


cians are engaged from year to vear, but 


of which are at musi 
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they are permanent, few the 


said 


left 
* Therein,” 


1 
naVvihye 
band 


Mi 


In twenty vea 


Ps. 


Halle, talking not long ago to a friend 


s the secret of success: 


keep the same 
musicians together. Nowadays we rarely 


That Mr. Hallé had 


lL with goes without Say 


need a ve hearsal. : 


to content 


\ Manchester audie nce is ho keene r 


novelty than a London one 


announcement of anything 


from a symphony of Schubert to a 
valtz of Brahms, keeps people away. On 


such oceasions Mr. Hallé loses money un 
| the people are gradually lured to hear 


new sounds But his persistency is 
onderful, and, [might add, his patience: 
these two traits an English conductor 


should be born with, or receive as a special 
endowment 


ort 


of discipline. The members 


he orchestra are free to accept any con 
cert engagements coming between those 
of Mr. Hallé, and here and there in spring 
the 
In that way they make 


concerts ** members 


one recognizes 
from Manchester.’ 
a good income; but that they are well paid 
Mr. Hallé is seen by the cost of each 
concert at Manchester: one hundred and 
forty pounds is the sum regularly paid the 
MUSICALS 
[nn the 


London, 
] 
eitais 


spring Charles Hallé comes to 
riving a series of piano-forte re 
and playing also at various con 


] 
certs His recitals are 


as eventful as the 
the 


Populars,” audiences 
is the 


Neruda’s 


nearly same 
attend them, and the 


Madame 


music given 


est Norman 


very | 


violin-playing is a special feature of these 


recitals; she has superior skill, and a pe 


liar, forcible genius In person she is 


a large fair woman, with rather keen fea 


tures anda fine brow: she holds her violin 


with deft grace, and plays with masculine 


rere 


Mr. Halle’s plaving is exquisitely 
finished: the charge of coldnessis brought 
against him unfairly, it seems to me, since 


his feeling is deeply with his art; and cer 


in it is that few pianists produce a more 


clearly defined idea of the master’s work. 
He abhors anything like that abandon 


which recreates music. Some distinct 


meaning the master must have had in 


each theme or work: that, and that only, 


at all times, he This cer 


tainly is only a form of art, not to be char 


and that Gives. 


acterized as tepidity. Rubinstein’s play 
ing carries force in its vers Capriciousness ; 
the lack of sameness is his charm; at one 
time he reaches the profoundest depths of 


Schubert's melancholy, pierces the clouds 
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beyond which Beethoven's genius 1 
oftentimes, to 


es. mortal eyes, and 
duces all the running, delicate vib; 
of Mendelssohn in the Midsummer \ 
Dream; but again with the sam 
we read Schubert's passionateé resent 
Beethoven, calm, moving within 
Mendelssohn with an under-current « 
Artists like Charles ] 
conceive a certain meanmMeg in each 
ance; they give it with the highest 


ness in his joy. 


ble degree of art, and may be as ent 
removed from coldness as Rubinst: 
from system. 

In these days in England one hears 
petual criticism of piano-forte pla 
Vanished indeed is the period whe 
musical critic nervously regarded thi 
of the merit of 
‘The audience did not enjoy S 
bert’s symphony,” says a criticism of 
in a faded journal lying before me 
was considered too long.”  ‘* This so 
is little known in England by reasoi 
its great difficulty but on this oc 
sion it was played in the most fau 
About something else we 1 


dience as the index 
work, 


1S 


StS le.” 
‘The audience wearied of it,” or **’] 
audience did not seem to care for th: 
dante.” Criticism nowadays, of cours 
flings aside all such servility, and the : 
diences know perfectly what good play 

is, and criticise with varied interpretations 
Indeed, a period of fanciful criticism 
come up: young ladies just playing Cze1 
at the Royal Academy are expected to 
derstand theoretically the shades of differ 
ence in sound, and to pass judgment o1 
each performance, while a new 
flutter of excitement 
which seems to Americans peculiarly im 
personal. 


pial SI 


causes a genial 


Not long ago I attended a meeting 
that venerable society the Musical | 
ion, especially to hear the young Poiis 
pianist Scharwenka. About this societ 
which from 
quaint decorum, as well as its typifving 
very early days of musical progress 
England. 


lingers a charm comes 


[t started during a period 
great listlessness, in 1845, and was inten 
ed as a means of bringing to English 1 
The met 
include some of 
Englan 
Ella, is 
link between to-day and yesterday, sinc 
for thirty-four years he has led the cor 
certs. Originally they met at Profess: 


tice famous foreign pianists. 
bers of the society 
most distinguished people in 
and 


the conductor, Professor 
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jouse, When the members included, 
do to-day, the rank and fashion 
of London. To those early meet 

venerable professor looks back 
cretfully ; they were social gather 
vhich friendships as well as love 
ere strengthened, and many men 
for the 


or there for the first time made 


nous met under his root 
ow to any audience. 
neeting | refer to was at St. James's 
id the musicians oceupied a plat 
the centre of the hall, the stag 
eserted, save for a few people who 
ed listening there, while the mem 
the society surrounded the plat 
benches, arranged with a view to 
ne social intercourse. Professor 
dignified, white-haired old gentle 
vered about, talking with one and 
welcoming new-comers with a 
analytical 
finally the 
the for 


of a drawing-room entertainment 


shake, distributing pro 


nes, and announcing 
ev of the concert with only 
concerts are limited to three pieces, 
this day the performers were Pa 
Wiener, Hollander, 
and Laserre, and the programme 
ted of Haydn's Quartette in D mi 
e** Sonata Appassionata” of Beetho 
id the Quintette in B flat of Men 
hin. In a certain was the 
performance I had heard in Eng 

Haydn's Quartette in D minor has 


Scharwenka, 


sense it 


ilar possibilities, though many mu 


s shrink from the constant inver 


and imitations in the second part ; 
he quartette under Papini’s leader 
played it with a delicacy 


novelty which could not have been 


and con 


ed had Joachim’s violin been among 
Papini leads well. His large face 
head, with hair and 


row, are 


masses of dark 
vell London. 
vith his fizure at their head, the little 
p onthe improvised stage made a very 
effect. Moreover, as I have said, the 


known in 


le concert has the charm of quaint 


and of belonging to a period which 
ds in the dim perspective of to-day’s 
From Professor Ella I 
learned that the *‘ Union” meetings 
drawing to their close, so that another 
their final 
rom the musical world they have so 
rially benefited. 
Vhen the quartette was over, the mu 
is bowed in a friendly way to the so 


mbranece, 


vears will probably see 


{ 
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ciable audience Papini lingered to talk 
to some one who approached the platform 
and the others went away In a few mo 


ments Professor Ella led out the hero of 





Polish 
He is 
head 


intellectual 


the occasion, the plalist Xavet 
a tall young man, 


and face, full of 


Scharwenka. 


with a fine dark 


musical and power ‘* Ke 
centricity of genius” has gone out of fash 


ion, and just as the English artists of the 


day are the most conventional-looking 


men mM dress and beat ing one can meet, SO 
the pianists are emphatically figures for 
the drawing-room, and Scharwenka, sit 
down at the with his 


ting piano-forte 


large, Ce lance, 


sv manner and expressive § 


quickly taking in the surrounding ele 
ments, was no more the pianist of one’s 
early fancies, with loose locks and disor 
dered appearance, than is Saint-Saens in 
his faultless dress and trim air of leisure 
and fashion. Scharwenka’s opening per 
formance was the ** Sonata Appassionata,” 


the ‘** Moonhght” 


the ‘* Kreutzer,” has come to be a test piece 


and this work, like and 
in London, where such players as Madame 
Schumann, Essipoff, Hallé, and Von Bu 
low are heard every day : but this young 
man from Posen has a marvellous faculty 
of giving delicacy and strength together; 
there is all the time a restless fire in his 
fingers We 
this 
venus a 


all know the difficulties of 


creat work of Beethoven's mature 


write,” says he, in re ply to 
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some overbearing personage, ** for matured 
minds and masculine fingers.” Surely 
the andante of the Appassionata was in 


tended for such; and in the very critical 


iudie hee ot the *Union” one could see 


intense expectation as Scharwenka reach 


ed that point where recur those delicate, 





fanciful variations, and when the left-hand 
cantabile was played, with its aecompani 
ment of ineffable undulations for the right 
hand, Scharwenka’s peculiar faculty was 
brought to light. Not the movement of 
a bird across the sky, not the faint rustle 
of summer leaves, not the distant plash of 
a fountain, could have more delicately be 
traved sound than did his fingers, while 
not one smallest vibration of power and 
meaning was lost Later he performed 
sO Tne of his Own compositions : a Polo 
hase, Impromptu, and Etude, the latter 
full of fire and sweetness—a combination 
he seems best toexpress. Just now Schar- 
wenka’s music is beginning to be known 
in England, since M. Danreuther intro 
duced his concerts to the Crystal Palace 
audiences. Theconcert over, the audience 
moved away in talkative groups, Profess 
or Ella’s face re-appearing here and there 
as he went from one sympathetic friend to 
another, while the musicians were shaking 
hands on every side; and the last we saw 
of the meeting was a group in which Schar- 
wenka's olive tints and deep-set eyes were 
prominent, as he and Papini and two or 
three others lingered at the Piceadilly 
entrance 





The great pianists of Europe wl) 
England generally make their bow 
Crystal Palace as well as at St. J 
Hall, and concerts, with some: wo 
nowned name as the special attr 
and the well-tried orchestra as its 
cround, fill the great hall on certain 
the musical animation beginning 
in the day, when the Victoria Stat 
thronged by people bent on hearin 
new artist at Sydenham: and just 
may be allowed briefly to sketch th 
of one whose figure is colossal in th 
ture of English music. 

About the year 1839, August Manns 
of the pupils of a small village scho 
Prussia, showed a great talent for « 
tral music. He was a boy of fow 
the son of poor parents, and had don 
in such studies as were taught at the 
school. The lad Was apprenticed li 
band-master of the town, where he 
ed a great deal both in the executio 
conduct of military music. Late 
served his time in a regiment, and 
full of musical impulse, applied for 
received the appointment of musica 
rector at Kroll’s,in Berlin. At this t 
when only twenty-five years of age, | 
played, to quote his own words, ** tole: 
bly well on nearly every orchestra! 
strument.” But musicians were pl 
in those days, and able conductors 
Wisely enough, the young man turn 
his attention strictly to the development 
of his talent as a leader, and in Octobe 
1855, when an efficient conductor was 
needed for the Crystal Palace concerts 


London, the post was offered him. A 
cepting it, he has from that period filled 
it admirably. Such is, in brief, the n 


sical history of Mr. August Manns, 
conductor of the famous Crystal Palac 
concerts, at which so many great mus 
cians have made their bow to the Britis 
publie, and at which so many works now 
famous have been first produced. 

The Crystal Palace concerts have | 
a very direct influence upon the taste 
the people, since from their start thie 
have combined various attractive qua 
ties, and the audiences have always bee! 
large and inclusive. Perhaps it 


sense of going to a veneral enterta 


ment, to a huge exhibition or public f 


which produces an idea of incongru { 
when one thinks of hearing Schubert a 
Beethoven under that lofty dome; butt 
English public enjoy vastness and a ce! 
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ynbination of effects, and the creat 
s who sing or play at the Crystal 
seem to gather some new inspira 
m each occasion. The band under 
lanns’s control have steadily, since 
yrodueed the best works of German, 

1. Italian, and English masters, and 

ss it were in the orchestra of Mr 
ve Thomas) I have never heard 
tfeets, subtler gradations of sounds 
larmony, more delicate interpreta 
f what seems to an outsider the di 
iystery of Beethoven's or Schubert's 

I speak of these two because at 
Crystal Palace they are rendered al 
s with a special skill—how ably, we 
only to listen to the same works at 
Nd Philharmonie concerts of London 
iderstand., This latter s c1ety estab 
| so far back as 1810, is certainly in 
lecadence, not for lack of sympathy 
ich as careful management and good 


lo return to the Cry stal Palace The 
| concerts are given every Saturday, 
| on special days the leading soloists 
f the period take part. Certain brilliant 
sions mark the record of the Palace 
Isic Shall we who listened to the 
Handel Commemoration ever forget that 


st and sweep of harmony which filled 
ud vibrated through the great building, 
ving away as Tietjens rose to sing, ‘| 
ow that my Redeemer liveth”? And 
only the other day we sat listening to the 
creat concert in which Henschel and Sa 
sate bore away the honors, Henschel 
singing from the Hlijah, his great voice, 
1 its passionate cadence, rising and 
ling, while the audience sat spell 
wound; then came a German song of his 
n; and later Sarasate appeared with 


it magic violin over which he seems to 
ercise a spell. 

Ever since this Spanish violinist appear 
| in London, people have been making 


mparisons between his playing and Jo 
him’s, but, to my mind, the great differ 
ence 1s in the two men: Joachim plays 
th abandon and fire, certainly, but he 
ver sacrifices art to his impulse, howev 
poetic that impulse may be; hence no 


1e can accuse him of oversentimentality. 
Sarasate frequently forgets all but his own 
ld emotion of the moment; he produces 
strains such as we have never heard 
jualled; a passionate, wild cry seems to 
in the music—something forever to be 
ght, never to be wholly reached, burns 
Vou. LX.—No. 360.—53 


through the restless fire of his fingers. and 
we lose sight of all but this element in the 


music he is rendering: perhaps it is an 


adagio of Beethoven, pe rhaps one of the 
mieder of Mendelssohn hi Is plaving 
on, On, Goes this thi Lilneg vil ratin ) 
sation, less of the master than ‘the player 
The effect is indeserib: ble . but the ques 
tion is, Can this be the truer art Again 
arises the comparison between the exqui 
site fervor of Joachim and the excessive 
sentimentality of Sarasate 


a power but the decree of intelleet seems 


Both exereise 


oftenest in favor of the older violinist 





F. H. COWEN 


From the Crystal Palace, with its ‘‘ great 
days” of rose shows and music, royal vis 
its and Handel Commemorations, we turn 
instinctively to another phase of music 1 


! 
England ballad singing. 

Some legacy of instinct and affection 
the old ballad writers and singers of Great 
Britain must have left their people. It is 
now a hereditary gift, at once one of the 
most promising and at the same time one 
of the most pernicious impulses of modern 
music. The faculty for simple melody, 
which the composers of the present day 
certainly possess, is hopeful beeause it 


speaks a tunefulness which in another 


generation may reach a wider range, but 
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the love of the people for anything which 


is a pretty song” is almost hopelessly 
bad Given a perpetual ** Nancy Lee,” 
nothing better is req ured by the people, 


ind the very best ballad-writers of the day 

Sullivan, Cowen, Marzials, Miss Philp, 
ma Lady Arthur Hill all recov nize and 
deplore this fact 

[can not pretend to advance any solu 
tion of the enigma which this theme pre 
its, but only state a few facts, with such 
orant observations as any outsider may 
make who passes two winters and springs 
Bal Knoland 

When a very successful entertainment 
is projected at St. James’s Hall, it takes 
the form of a ballad conecert—a ballad con 
cert, be it known, In which two hours and 
a half are devoted to sones, one-half of 
vhich have been heard, | may venture to 
surmise, ten to twenty times by the audi 
ence Nor is thisall; many of the ballads 
will be of the most wretchedly mediocre 
description, sung by the greatest singers 
of the day as an advertisement for some 
publishing house. Among those no lon 
ger needing such an emphasis of renown, 
nothing that Mr. Sims Reeves can sing 

draws” like ** My pretty Jane,” nothing 
is so “captivating” from a débutante as 

She wore a wreath of roses,” or ** The 
Bailiff's Daughter of Islington,” while Mr. 
Santley’s singing of **Simon the Cellarer” 
gwathers hearers from the highways and 
by-wavs of the musical world. Nothing 
interests the public like old association 


with ballad music, and perhaps 
partly because a simple melody h 
power to revive an old, buried, o 
forgotten sensation or emotion: lis 
to greater strains, we lose the f) 
touches of the past in awakening t 
interpretations, new thoughts, or i 
the musie filling our ears But in: 
that has only words and melody 
refrain, with a charm like that of 
* North Country Maid,” we can aft 
indulge in retrospect or imaginings 
Oh! the oak, and the ash, and the bon 


Fhev flourish at home in 


As Miss Orridge or Madame Patey 
many a heart in the audience beats 
sponse; Many a listener turns. ba 
North Country day s, and feels agai 
touch of their fair blossom and rich 
ure. So it is that the ballad-write: 
the day most directly address the per 
Ballad-making has for a long time 
the pastime as well as the work of | 
lish composers, and I wish that ther 
space to enlarge upon this point of 
subject, since among many compositio 
English writers, which are no more | 
lish than German, or Italian, or Fr 
there are still ballads which are pu 
national, breathing a spirit not Teuton 
nor Gallic, but absolutely British. Mi 
Arthur Sullivan, | Suppose, should he 
lowed the place of honor; and whil 


the world knows and admires his song 


few, it seems to me, rightly appre 
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pecial power, namely, their marvel 


iptability to the human voice A 
isician recently said, speaking of 
ng of Sullivan’s, that ‘‘it sang it 
Sullivan,” he added, ** thinks scien 


f the organ he is writing for 
Vv song-writers do 

rthe young composers of the day 
e struck directly the key-note of 
n touching the heart and faney 
eOpPL Cowen has done this to 
tent, and written music that de 
o be more than merely popular 
». Marzials’s ballads have achieved 
At this pres 
ment half the populace of Lon 


s typically English 


ow in some fashion the music of 
enham Ferry,” and ** Three Sailor 
Five minutes ago I laid down my 

to look out for a moment at a gay 
yarrow of English flowers, great 


| primroses, daffodils, and daisies, 


1 man in corduroyvs was wheeling 
s a lawn. He stopped short for a 
nt, and with an involuntary swing 
Ho-vo, 


ol, youre late for the ferry,” finish 


to whistle the refrain, 


air very creditably; but far away, 
here nearer to the shade of Ken 
on Gardens, the infectious music was 
ip; a ecruder ‘* whistle” it was the 

d time, but still showing that posses 
of the tune which the English street 
is, as Well as the young ladies in draw 
ooms, all have where a ballad Is con 


ed | suppose the varied associations 
it Twickenham have influenced the 
id’s popularity in a certain way Not 


ago we drove along the cool river 
cit describes, and at least half a dozen 
s by the Way, at one point or another, 
inspired to take up the quaint refrain. 
for the author himself, he is a young 
one of the officials in the British 
um, where he superintends the mu 
department of the library All his 
xs are speedily taken up, and they seem 
ave established a character of their 
as well as to have given a new im 
is tothe school of ** out-of-door” music, 
is called, chiefly because it has to do 
i sea and shore events. These songs 
sung first in the provinces, where a 
plebeian audience frequently decides 
m their merits. Not long ago one of 
now popular ballads was accepted on 
recommendation of an audience com 
ised chiefly of sailors and ‘longshoremen ! 
If ballad-making is an English instinct, 


ballad-publishing has become an art in 


England, the first principle of which is to 





appreciate the limits of the people to dis 


turb no old familiar ** tune but gradual 


ly work from it to new strains Hence 
it is that new songs are with certain gra 
dations wonderfully like each other, and 
when Mr. Corney Grain, in his very com 

ical and life-like sketeh, ‘* Our Calico 
Ball,” gives a list of ‘‘ recipes” for popu 

lar songs, his satire is almost too much 
like reality to be thoroughly enjoyed 

There is the wsthetic, the nautical, and 
the retrospective ballad; and Mr. Corney 
Grain humorously contends that any one 
observing certain of his leading rules can 
compose one or other to suit any Eng 
lish audience. An ‘‘agitato of thirds or 
fifths,” he fancies, carries on an idea of 
some pathetic reminiscence, while an ‘‘ ev 

erlasting arpeggio” is the best suggestion 
for the loss of all earthly hopes, and the 
‘“dawn of another day!” How persist 

ently one theme is kept up was recently 
illustrated by an occurrence at one of the 
principal music-publishing houses in Lon 
don. <A well-known singer calling for 
some music, the principal of the firm re 
quested her to look over some MS. music 
just sent in on approval ‘Lam bound 

said he, ‘‘to take one of the songs.’ 

Mile read them, one after another 
but they 
are just like everything else one hears 

‘So much the better,” rejoined Mr. X 


‘*They are not bad,” said she, *’ 


Here is one,” said she, ‘‘that is al 
mentioning a 
very popular song of the period 


most an exact copy of” 
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ELIZABETH PHILP 
Exeellent!” said the publisher. “It 
will be sure to take, then I'll have it 
out at once 


Among English composers, several wo 
men have taken leading places as ballad 
writers, and one of these had the most ecu 
rious gift of harmony, writing and pub 
lishing before she had taken one lesson in 
counterpoint. Some years ago Ferdinand 
Hiller, the famous musician, then as now 
at Cologne, received and taught an Ene 
lish pupil, a voung girl, whose taste was 
so evidently delicate and instinctive that 
he devoted a great part of his time to her 
instruction. Coming to her one day for 
the usual lesson, he found her absent, and 
while waiting, amused himself with a pile 
of Englislt songs which lay upon the pi 
ano. When she appeared, he said at once, 
‘* These very pretty songs; 
you find them ? 


are where did 
His 
pupil looked at him in astonishment, for 
her Elizabeth Philp the 
age, and he had overlooke d it Hil 
ler could scarcely credit the fact ** How 
he exclaimed, ** you composed be 
fore you knew one rule of harmony? C 


I must have them.” 


hame Was On 


title-} 


Is it, 


an 
vou do it now 
‘** Certainly,” said Miss Philp, laughing 


her master’s vehement 


at incredulity. 
Harmony had come to her as naturally as 
breathing. She seated herself before the 
piano, while Hiller put into her hands a 
‘* There,” he 
you compose. 


Miss Philp turned the leaves 


volume of (Goethe's poems, 
‘let 
something.” 


said, me see Choose 
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at random, chose some verses. and \ 
anv hesitation composed one of. hy 
songs—** Die blauen Frithlingsau 
Returning to England, she entere« 
a systematic career, which has bee 
successful, and still pursuing it, shi 
day not 
The Poacher’s 
Year Ago,” 


Somebody Si 


mly known for her song 
Widow,” 
Somebody's Wait 
the 
kindness she has shown 


Ory 


i 


and ‘* 


but for venial ar 


SO Dhan \ 

vling musicians who have brought 

genius and despair to her ministrati¢ 
The 


coneert, as | have suggested, is ove 


programme Of a genuine 

ering to most American auditors I 
from twenty to thirty ballads in a 
noon, only one-third of which, pet 
are in any degree worthy of the 
singers whose names g 
That Enelish 


stand the art of ballad-singing is no 


ive a glory 


oOccasioh singers ul 
questi ned, 

of the ** 
will 


Go into St. James’s Ha 
ballad 


receive a lesson 


rreat concerts 
in deelam il 
from Madame Pat 
Madame Sherrington, Sims Reeves. S 
ley, or Edward Lloyd, or, indeed, from 1 
various new 


any 
you 


and enunciation 


whose laurels | 
just been received in the Royal Acade 
Sims long 


an elderly, well-preserved m 


singers 


Reeves 1S, of course, no 


young: 


with constant associations of his palmy 
days and of long ago profuse about him 
aman who, with his dark hair and heavy 
mustache, his rich rolling voice and rat] 
er stiff manner, seems to have stepped out 
of the frame-work of an 1830 picture ; just 
the man who might yesterday have sung 
to tlowered 
coats and gilt buttons and plumes and 
One 
hears him now, but his voice has an undy 
ing charm, and he still reaches that sweet 
‘“upper note” with exquisite purity. 
At the ballad concerts there is usua 


an audience wherein waist 


poke-bonnets predominated. rare 


the variety of some glees, well sung 
Mr. Walker's society of gentlemen; thes 
open the concert; and then, one after 

If it be eve 
ing, there is the air of an evening part 


other, the soloists come out. 


for audience and singers are in full dress 
and during the intervals a buzz of conve) 
sation arises, and people drift about int 
groups, as at the ‘* Populars.” 

A famous musician was complainin: 
the other day that, with all the music \ 
brating in London, there was no distinct 
ively musical circle. 


To say this, howe 
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A MUSICAL PARTY IN THE S17 


seems hardly fair, since there are vari 
s centres for social gathering where the 


iominating influence is music, and to 
ch all the best musicians of the day 
ne regularly, bringing their instru 
nts or voices or fingers with them, 
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DIO OF FELIX MOSCHELES 


“make 


ready, as the Germans have it, to 
for a 


musie”’ in the truest fashion—not 
fixed performance at a public concert, but 
simply for one another and for a privi 


leged few invited to listen Such gather 


ings are most novel and delightful to the 


ak ee all 


if 
. eo 
fh, 


* 


eater 


= 


ee adage 
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unprofessional American, to whom a**mu 


sical evening 


rarely means anything be 
vond a group of cultivated amateurs, who 


have more intensity and real feeling, as 


i rule, than musical education or exper! 
ence Reminiscences at this point are 
embarrassing in their richness, but some 


seem to me typical, about some there was 
an air which characterized them, even as 
they passed, with a sense of permanency 
I think L never can see Cadogan Gardens 
and the beautiful of Mr. 
Moscheles without recalling a 

evening when half the musical and liter 


house Felix 


certain 
and artistic world of London 


ary were 


vathered there. The studio, with its rich 
draperies, old oak Carvihges, and varied ef 
fects In licht, shade, and color, formed a 
harmonious background for the moving 
or tranquil groups. Around the piano 
clustered the usual cirele of musicians 


Mlle. Redeker’s 


figure and mobile face, carved 


Sarasate, 
tall lithe 


against a rich drapery of old gold; Jano 


with his violin; 


tha at the piano, her fingers moving with 
Into 


this group comes ( reorge Henschel’s strong 


the grace and deftness of her teacher. 


figure and dark face; presently it is his 


voice sounding, and there is rapt silence 


among the auditors while he sings his fa 


It 


is almost 


mous ** Zwei Grenadiers.” 





MANTEL-PIECE IN STUDIO OF FELIX MOSCHELES. 
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impossible to give the warmth an 
ness of sucha scene. The house i 
ous, rambling building, with oddly s 
rooms opening into each other: the 
ways wide, and effective ric 


draperi S$; 


with 
here and there a staine¢ 
window throws luminous color up 
painted or carved ceilings, the quai 
niture, or innumerable ** bits” in « 
carving, or drapery; a 
found at turn 
from no point would a sketch be in 


ive. 


succession. of 
coltrasts 1s every 
Moreover, at musical or art 

ings in London there has sprung 
late vears a pretty fashion of suiting 
to 
roundings, so that almost the air of 


among women the occasion an 
cy ball is given to these parties, and 
strangest, softest colors—pomegranat 
gold, and Queen's blue—are used in 
combinations, thus emphasizing the 

ic effects of such a studio as Felix Me: 
In one corner of the room 


eles’s. , 
an old cabinet, is the bust of Mendelss: 
which Ke 


and among the many musical treasures 


was a legacy to his godson 
the room I came one day upon a 
book which Mendelssohn gave Felix at 
christening, and which has since served | 
record all sorts of musical 
On the fly-leaf Mendelssohn had skete! 
the elder Moscheles’s house in London 
Chester Place, 8; then bit of 
waltz composed for the lad; souvenirs of 


associat 


Came a 


the Schumanns, Rossini, Thalberg, Spo 
Malibran, Landseer, and dozens of others 
follow, most of them including bits of 
tograph music or sketches : 
among them is one sad page upon whi 
Chopin’s dying hand had feebly traced 
few words in pencil, the signature, CHOPIN 
being wavering and pathetic in its indis 
tinctness. This little book is but one 
the art treasures perpetually turning 

in that studio, to which, while the artist's 
brush goes en, the greatest musicians of 


comic 


the day come and go with friendly info 
mality. 

They all know their way to the hous 
just opposite—the gray house whose doo 
way opens into acheerful hall, with roo: 
full of soft. color and the brightest asso 
ciations, and where the musician’s widoy 
Charlotte Moscheles, lives, about her clus 
tering the musical associations of half 
To her Beethoven sent mes 
sages in his last hour; to her Mendelssoh 
came 


century. 


‘“‘as to one who could soothe” hin 
to her Walter Scott wrote verses; Malibra 








rreatest artists of the dav came 


my " } 
These are but outside dis 





s The highest charm Is the gen 


t 


Je nature, the kindly, ever-ready 


nd friendly voice off red. even 
or SO Many who come to Sloane 


opposite those green gardens. with 


CHARLOTTI 


erence as well as love. Speaking of 


ce Issohn one day, Madame Moscheles 
erted to his amusing characteristics, to 
uld, quaint forms of speech, which are 
ossible to translate; he would use them 
amusing foree, and a manner which. 
spite of incongruity, made them seem 
ecisely the words for the oceasion. al] 
ough in repeating them all significance 
souvenirs of 


ht be taken away. 


scheles and Mendelssohn fill the house 
Sloane Street with fragrances of the 
In the inner drawing-room hanes 
loscheles’s portrait; there also is the 
ill desk on which Mendelssohn wrot« 
ich of his famous musie: there are the 
etches of his studio and Moscheles’s in 
ipsic; there the silver laurel wreath 
lich Leipsie placed upon Moscheles’s 
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POW Besides t se are thie SCTaP-DOOKS 
DIits of fh have already found then 
Wav into pi t, but which, for the most 
part, contain unprinted souvenirs in MS 
of all the great musicians and artists of 
the da There we have hhumMerable 


piquant ske tele s by Me nae Issol nh, ¢ t 





MOSCHELES 


his pencillings at the great Birmingham 
Festival, w hence he sent back to Chester 
Moseh 


the orchestra 


Place a humorous record of events 
eles is represented leading 
There are all sorts of ridiculous sugoes 
tions, such as the bonnet of one devoted], 
attentive auditor, scraps of musie with 
comical significance. a view of his fa 
mous cravat as it appeared at Birming 
ham, the pudding they had for dinner 
Moscheles’s umbrella, and anv humber of 
absurd caricatures of the whole affair 
His pencil seemed to earry him away 
complete ly into the region of comical s ig 
gestions, and whatever could be twisted 
About these 
pages linger so much of Mendelssohn's 


into fun gave him his them«e 


gay, gentle spirit that we seem almost to 


conjure up his presence, and we can read 


oe kg 


Po ies 


Me we 


= ais 
on the 


WOLRE te 


Re Rect ye teehee 
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ily picture those scenes at Birmingham to 


which the fun and frolie cf the two friends 


their charm 


gave 


I th nk some of the best professional 


music | have ever heard Ihh England has 
in those private cr les alluded to 


to 


in houses ylich the artists go with 


friendly freedom, bringing their impulse 


and mciination to play or sing, as they 


do not alwavs before an expected audi 
to of the 


drawing rooms in Lon 


‘ } 
ener Groing@’ in one day one 


notably musical 


don ve came upon a scene which had 


the power of certain transient influences 
to inseribe itself upon mind and memory. 
The 
which you enter from a quiet looking ex 
in Mayfair There 
way with flowers. and 
1o This 


lor the 


room W of those luxurious ones 


as one 
terior was a balcony 
above it a pink 
the background 
the for 
the piano, drawn out somewhat, and the 


formed 


sob r splendor of room, 


figure of a man of thirty-five, with a 
large head and full German face, who 
was playing A second glance, and we 


the 


conductor of 
at the Crystal Palace 
one of the 
the 
one of his own unpublished compositions. 
There 
he 


ing 


recognized a Saturday 
Herr Max 


noted 


he fore 


Bruch most German 
composers of day He was playing 


was a full descriptive chorus, and 
gave us explanations at intervals, end 
finally 


vv singing the last part in a 


deep voice, while his fingers worked mar 


vels-upon the keys. He had come over 


to En 


POSITIONS 5 


oland to lead some of his latest com 
and he talked freely about Ger 
man musie and its influences. 
igure, 


His strong 
majestic playing and impassioned 
singing remained a pleasant memory in 
the musical associations of a certain year; 


and one like 


s to reeall him as he talked, 
moving about the exquisite room, now 
standing sharply defined against the pink 
lights of the baleony, now leaning over 
the piano, illustrating his words by chance 
chords or swift cadenzas, now pausing in 
his most fervid phrase s to stroke the hair 
of a little child at all this fur 
nishes even a better picture of the man 
than the day when he led his music at 
the Crystal Palace, and 


his knee; 


received an ova 
tion from audience, orchestra, and singers. 

Social music among the busy workers 
in the various 
tuneful 
Hen 
schel’s, when a famous company gathered 
in Chandos Street. 


London season furnished 
One of the 


a certain day at 


associations 


most 


, 1 
must always pe 


in his drawing-room 


| olinist began again, playing as he surel) 
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His rooms form a centre to which s} 


lights in art and science as well as 


love to flock; and going in one da 
summer, we heard the sound of 
being tuned, and found in the er 


room a Space cleared for a quinte tte 
posed of the greatest musicians the 
London. They had assembled to 1 
Moscheles which ha 
before been played England 
ently the music rose, silencing all 


concerto of a 


sounds, bearing down even the ass 
tions or suggestions of the present 
was music written in Moscheles’s vis 
musie full of his strength and sweet 
written for no popular sentiment, no 
mon approbation. Pe rhaps thirty 
divided its composition from this 
when the little party in Chandos $ 
produced it—his pupil, Henschel, o 
into manhood and fame, his wife 
ing with her children and grandehil 
but 


an 


about her it carried the messag 
the past to understanding pres 
What a precious legacy the masters 


Time, change, cd 
can net write ‘* Finis” to the purposes 


this art can leave! 


workings of their lives 

When the quintette was ended, the 
tle circle of musicians broke up 
gathered about one of Henschel’s guest 
Ehot, whose 
gerly looked for. 


Pe ve 


George eriticisms were ea 
Presently there cany 
through the crowd a young man wit! 

fine face, so wonderfully like the pictures 
of Malibran we were hardly surprised 

learn it 
the pianist 


was her son—Charles de Beriot 


He played, accompanyvil 2 
Sarasate’s violin, into which a wild mou 
fulness seemed to have penetrated | 
day. Later, when many of the guests h 
gone, after Henschel had sung half a do 
en of his matchless German songs, the y 
] 
never had before the public. Some one 
near us said that onl) 
Paganini, to his knowledge, ever accon 


an old musician 


plished certain feats upon the violin which 
distinguish Sarasate’s playing. It was 
nearly dusk, the English summer dusk 
when this party finally broke up, the deep 
German voices mingling with softer Eng 
lish ones in friendly greetings as one afte) 


another took leave. <A cordial bond of 
brotherhood is established among these 
German musicians. They move about 
talk, laugh, link arms, with a sort of 


caressing freedom, and their intercourss 
| seems to be tinged by a childish forgetful 
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IN WESTMINSTE 
s of all that constitutes the sterner 
ties of existence 

W hether it is that musie has become 
ply more fashionable, recreative, or 

understood in England, it is hard 

say, but certain it is that music of 


sort is considered a social hecessity 
ruld, indeed, it were not so; for then 

night be spared the infliction of am 
iv music, which is in about as deplora 
i condition here as Call well be imag 
d. Musie is invariably taught every 
pil in every school-room, and the result 
that instead of cultivating taste, it dese 
ites fine sound, and the young student 
» drones through Beethoven and Mo- 
tasa duty, never learns to appreciate 
er Practice and simple listening 
e two absolutely different effects upon 
inmusical mind; but unfortunately 
ery one in England to-day ** plays” and 


sings,’ whether it be a young lady at a 
uuntry house, whiling away a dull hour 


th sound, if not sentiment, oran embryo 


S41 


professional who ** induces conversation 
by the tenderest of Mendelssolin’s Lied 
er at an evening party The ditferene 
In this respect between England and Ger 
many is, that in the former it is considered 

uncultivated” not to play at least a lit 

tle, and in the latter It is Considered un 
t all. if badly Not 
only is there in England a multitude of 


pardonable to play a 


mediocre performers, but they command 
an amount of interested attention which 
seems marvel 
loustothe look 


er-ol People 


in society who 
have no more au 
thority for sing 
ing than for pro 
claiming them 
selves acrobats 
will gravely pro 
duce sounds in 
tended for the 
finest oratorio music; tor 
almost eve ry young wom 


an in English society sings 


something from the Mess7 
ah or Elijah, and directly 
a ballad becomes popular, 
no voice in the kingdom refuses to 
sing it ‘*‘by request.” Hence it is 


that amateur music is apt to be entirely 
unendurable, and while it remains at its 
present low ebb, the standard of musical 
taste and feeling in the drawing-room 
must be an uncultured one Here and 
there, of course, one finds admirable ama 
teur musicians: some soceties—notably 
one called The W anderers—bring not only 
zeal and enthusiasm but high merit into 
their work, and amateur choral singing in 
England has reached an unquestionable 
position. The Yorkshire societies are the 
finest, but all over England we find com 
panies, large and small, who unite perse 
verance to rood taste, and vive the most 
creditable performances 

[ remember well a scene in a small 
Devonshire town where, among the low 
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classes, primitive forms of manner and 
expression remain untouched, There was 
, choral society in the place, composed 
of th young people of those ind fin ibli 
erades of society which float in and out 
or ft Class veneralized as *middle,’ 
in ) to one of their rehearsals on a 
certain wet evening, we found a picture 

rthy of Albert Diirer The company 
had “SS mbled Ih a large old fashioned 
room, where deep corners were in shad 
fo) he window-panes dark and wet, the 
ecandle-light) flickering against old oak 

ills. and centring in spots of light here 
ind ther where a group of faces, music 


rt vealed. In one 


were 


0 1eS ve Saw thre cond itor on his plat 

form, with a swaving baton, the music of 

no less a work than Judas Maeccabeus 

open before him The singers were 
) 1 +s " 

ra d in classified froups bevond and 

tbout him, and they sane with a com 


LO vl taste. 


of harmony and 
Now and then, as the director paused to 


finer meanings of the musie, 


it was Interesting to observe the faces 
turned toward him with aimost reverent 
attention Some estimate of the com 


pose S intention seem «| to 


be present in 


each mind, and the singing was always 
renewed with an added verve and intelli 
gence The final appearance of the ree 


tor and his curate (they hovered, two long 
shadowy figures, in the background) com 
pleted the picture, giving it just that touch 


which English country scenes require—a 


suggest of clerical surveillance and 


ion 
Approy ul 
In the midst of so much musie devoted 


to secular purposes, we must listen for the 


strains from the cathedral choirs The 
Norwi 1) services were but a passing 
glimps into this dignified region of 
quaint sorg and anthem Exeter fur 





nished us with solemn m ‘mories, and at 


Westminster we 


the workings of a 


were fortunate enough 


genuine choir 


| 
school 


lL know not what combination of scene 


and harmony is fairer than the interior 


of an old English eathedral on a spring 


or summer day; even in winter enough 
of glory fills the nave and _ transept, 
enough of color flows from the rich stain 


ass upon the carvings and pale-hued 
l 


splendors of centuries ago to make the 


scene a picture; but in summer-time, when 
a cathedral close, full, 


as it always is, of such rich soft fragrances, 


one walks through 
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across the velvet lawn, past glin 


the “bishop's palace,” stately ani 
tuous, with its red brick, ivy mant 
varden beds, into the cool dim s 
the eathedral 
fitting 


presently 


there is reached a 
preparation for the musi 
fills every space The 
boys come in, headed by the vica 
ral—men-singers engaged for the s 

and take 
the 
bovish fi 


their places on either 
carved oak stalls, behind whic 


and 


faces rise witl 
Much of th 


There is 


the hymn and anthem at the end, « 


Cures 
tain quaint solemnity. 
them. 


Ice 


is chanted by 


for each day by the cathedral prec 


a clergyman whose duty it is to 


suitable music for the week, and 


in to the organist, who practices thi 
over, there is 
the « 


the boys troop out, their white su 


daily. The service 


mality in the mode of leaving 


fluttering past the columns and do 
aisle, while the organ rolls forth i 
solemn voluntary. 
Americans frequently marvel 
perfection to which English church « 
have been brought, but the secret o 
CeSS lies hh the keeping together all thie 
ficial links which bind the cathedral 
dean and Cahoon, organist and schoo 
ter, all live in the shadow of the close 
where, as at Westminster, there is a 
fect choir school, the boys are lodged 


boarded for the years of their service 
well as taught. 

Leaving Westminster Abbey by a 
door, the other day, we passed dow! 


cloister beneath which the old abbots 


buried, here and there eatching glimpses 


of the court vard, and finally reaching 
low oak doorway, 
of the Abbey 
scribed 


upon which the n 

organist, Dr. Bridge, is 

Here, in one of the oldest p 
of the cathedral, he lives, having a roi 
near by for practice, with a good org 
ind rows of upright desks. Further ¢ 
down the eloister, we 
room, still by 


maintained the judici 


master, Mr. Shiel, for the use of the olde 


boys, although the choir-house stands } 


without the precinets. It is a room 


of old associations for those Westminst 


choir-boys; over the chimney-piece 1s 


queer old picture of Pureell—a quaint 
tle tigure in a surplice, with primly fol 
hands, and standing before an open hyn 


book. The mantel-board was taken fr 


Purcell’s house, and on every side son 


came to the schor 
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springing up on every side: 
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tion of the past consecrates the lit 
The the 
Ih wide 


ioned brick house, fairly blooming 


wn school house where 


enty number, live, is a 


nes and window-plants without 


K 


n, as cheerful and home-li as 
s, comfort, and exquisite cleanliness 
ike It. 
1ool between nine and twelve years 


ind 


yoices continue useful. 


The boys are appointed to 


expected to remain as long 
In return 


are 


r services in the cathedral, this ex 
home and a sound education are 
em, Mr. Shiel, the master, being a 


sity man, necessarily fitted to in 
1em scientifically, while their mu 
education is in the hands of Dr 
one of the greatest organists in 


sSOmme CaSeS the choir boy s leave such 
ol for the Royal Academy of Music, 

become professional] singers; in 
Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr 


hink 


I t 


instances of cathe 


m Smith are rare 
wove Who have attained vocal celeb 
later life. 
the choristers we find musie in 
ist intensely English form The 
lral services consecrate one of the 
phases of English musical life, 
¢ the present with the past; for in 


ne to the hymnal of to-day ones 
hts travel beyond Purcell: amidst 


solitude of 


edral strains we prerce the 

cloisters: forgotten may be all the 
tions in musical life and feeling. 
church anthem of the present day 
s voices with those notes of medizval 


s We listen, shutting out every 


er influence of the moment, and down 


cathedral aisles, through nave and 
sept, piercing the windows’ blaze, the 
rs’ mystery, arch and decoration par 

¥ 


cle ar 


ng of the moment's majesty, the o 
pour forth, the 
es sing that grandest of old harmo 


while 


notes 


the Gregorian chant 


irning 


our steps finally from all re 


s of music, we must linger for a mo 
itamong the sources of musical educa 


new schools 


tl 


ming general recognition: but even at 


iin England. Just now 


1e art 1s 
{ time-honored institution, the Royal 


idemy of Music, in Hanover Square, 


This institution must not be confounded wit 
London Academy of Music. wl Lis anu 
vale 


ry, 


ANS IN ENGLAND 


free education is not granted Had thre 
Prince Consort lived, it would doubtless 
have been otherwise; his zeal was very 
strong in a musical direction, and his in 





fluence generous. But at present the rad 


t 


ical defect in all training schools seems to 
be lack of government support Untila 
poor man’s son or daughter can receive a 
musical edueation at the government ex 

art instincts ean not properly d 


pense 


velop, fYentus 1S ott red no direct encour 


agement, and germs must perish, while a 


proper estimate of the musical capacities 
of the people ean hardly be arrived at 
The Royal Academy of Music is admira 
bly managed, so is Mr. Sullivan's train 
ine school at South Kensington, and space 
alone excludes an elaborate discussion of 
their merits. The Board Schools are be 


ginning to value music properly, and the 


art n the dawn of general comprehen 


IS 


sion, 

In this sketch I have, of 
means even touched on all the branches 
of my subject. London 
been, and it has here been treated as, the 


course, by no 


has necessarily 
type and centre of observation, but even 
there an infinite number of musical enter 
prises have been left of necessity without 


an allusion, 








On Chiorir Walkinge in Y Snowe 











‘s he oi 





j and Jaw faire Chleoriy walhe alone “3 
When feather’d raine came foftly downe, 


fe ad Then louc defcended from hiv tower 
hel To coyrt Her ina filuer fhower, 
wy Tre Wanton vpnOwe flew 1° her bret 
: Like little bird int weir nets wy 
vt cuereome with whiteness there, 
“for Grief’ it Mawed inl a Tear, ‘ee 
Then falling down her Garment hem 
‘To deche her, zyexe into a gem , 


~ 


ail R Herrick. 




























SHAD AND THE ALEWIFE. 
.. LY from the immediate coast there 


seems to be little known of the life of 
sherman. Very many would refuse 
msider his vocation as one of the in 
al pursuits; and, in fact, the prevail 

y opinion echoes the reflection upon the 
ier fishermen of our race in a well 
vn text-book of history, where it is 
ed that ** they supported a jovless ex 
ice by means of fishing.” With Plau 
ss waggish Trachalio, the people would 
quite ready to accost them, ** Hallo, 
thieves of the sea, clam diggers, and 
hookers! Starveling generation, how 
s it with you? how fast are you perish 
’ There could searcely be a more 

ist sentiment sustained against a class 
men, for, in the pursuit of our day 
ere are toil and dangerous adventure, 
iry watching and hardship enough 
ere are, too, hopes and enjovyments, a 
ong fascination, and not seldom large 
estments and considerable profits. The 
has its charm in its adventure, and its 

er offering what is, with few exceptions, 
lelusive hope of fortune. It is in inti 
ite contact with Nature, and affords a 
mtinual realization of her power that 
se who live inland, housed within 








BLUE-FISH CHASING SHAD 


strong walls rarely coneeive Even en 
countering rough weather possesses a 
charm, for to the man who holds the 


wheel in his hands, and turns his face res 
olutely to the storm, with a determined 
purpose to do his work, resisting fatigue 
and the t mptation for repose and com 
fort, there is an inward consciousness of 
moral foree, and a manly pride in his abil 
itv to endure and suffer. The wild play 
of nature stirs the blood, and its experience 
is often enjoyment rather than hardship 
In every month of the year, in our North 
American waters, the fishermen ply their 
trade; they go far up in the rivers, along 
the shores of the Great Lakes, out from 
the coves and harbors of the coast into the 
open sea and the great sounds and bays, 
riding the surf and waves, facing the driv 
ing rains and the darkness, pushing their 
boats in the ice and bewildering snow 
storms, and living in their sledge-shanties 
through the winter on the frozen lakes. 
Although a wide variance in intelli 
cence and character exists in the different 
regions, vet, from the needed self-reliance 
in their conflict with the elements, a stron 
ger individuality is common among them 
than in the subordinated sailor or the jour 
neyman mechanic. Get into their confi 


dence, so that talk will flow unrestrained 


ean 


Tee 


= 


me 
roo 


* galtce ay 
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SHAD, ALI 


WIFE, HERRING 


ly, and there are few who would not gain 


attention while recounting their observa 
sions in the 


fish life 


and conelh 


tions 
the 


mysteries of 
waters and of Taken as a 


class, American fishermen are a race of 


hardy, daring men, freer from excesses 


and more law-abiding than ean be found 


in most of the voeations where men lead 


fe of rough exposure and hardship 
We are to from 

this encounter of stormy waves and winds 

to the 


turn away somewhat 
summer fishing for the shad and the 
alewife within the rivers and far up the 
Here, for the most part, the nets 
are manned with the freedmen, as the lar 


bays 


ver fisheries for these 
Atlantie 


In these 


species are in the 
tributaries of the Southern States 
Southern waters the alewife 
Pomolobus pse udo-hare nNgUs, Wils., Gill) 
is only known as the ‘‘ herring.” Its size 
anda rood deal of its general appearance 
would induce this mistaken application of 
the name, and doubtless was made by the 
earliest A Mr. John Gilpin 
having seen this fish in the waters of our 
Southern coast, 


colonists 


published in 1786 a disser 
On the Annual Passage of Her 
In this paper he attempts to show 


tation 
rings.” 
‘that it is the same scoole which is found 
at different 
America, 


times about Britain and in 
...shifting their climate with 
Mr. Gilpin traces their track in 
the Atlantic for each month, on each side 
of the ocean, in mid-ocean, and along the 


the sun 
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coasts The 
ty of this eons 
the two sper 
Northern s 
roaming the 
the coasts of 
ern Atlantic 
er entering 
ter, and the al 
anadromous 
contined to the 
ern side of thy 
ern Atlantic 
at that time an ¢ 
ble error, IS ali 
donable one to 
The 


sapidissima, 


shad 


Storer) is found a 
the Atlantic coa 
the waters of | 
to the St. Lawr 
The centre of its al 
dance is betwee) 
Chesapeake Bay 
Albemarle Sound, and in these wat 
the most The 


using the word for all representativ: 


extensive fisheries 
the genus, is found in the waters of 
ans. <A the rivers 
England and the Continent, and the sé 
lai of China aseends the Yang-tze-k 
over a thousand The Alosa 


coasts of Bo 


OCE species enters 


miles 
the 
It takes its specifie name 


found 
and Chili. 
cause of its supposed power to emit 
Lieutenant J. M. G 
the commander of the United States ast 


sica is on 


lodious sounds. 


nomieal expedition in 1852, 


writes of 
strange phenomenon: “One correspo 
ent wrote ‘The night I stopped 
Caldera I went at half past eleven o'cl 
to hear the submarine music, and I « 


fess it 


me: 


has astonished me. Though t 
position is neither graceful nor comfort 
ble, on lying down in the boat and plac 
your ear upon the bottom, you hear it 
perfection. I stuek to it for a long tin 
and was charmed indeed. It has n 
been pretty well ascertained that it comes 
from fish, which gather in great numbe) 
on a quiet and retired spot of the bay; a 
as each one produces a single note 
most soft and charming harmony results 
resembling the AZolian harp nearer tha 
anything to which I can compare it. It 
we suppose the sounds to be produced DY 
fish, that will also account for the diffe 
ent localities where they are heard.’ ” 





ts mouth, is to be 


nt careful investigations of 
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enant Gillis, though recounting plained The life of the tishes has al 
stimony, ne ither questions nor in Ways been a mystery It is not a search 
1e explanation adopted by his cor for food, as they do not eat while in fres 
it It is well ascertained that water: the opening of hundreds of stom 
tishes do produce audible sounds achs will fail to find food present It is 
ir throats and mouths an easy disposal of the question as to hov 
{ nese shad, of which there are each colony reco nizes its native river te 
ree species, all confounded un- | say that ‘it is instinctive So it is, also 


sam-lai, is abun 


atford the 


eC Common name 
but the others do not 
tv of food we obtain from our spe 
The Germans, in co-operation with 
ted States Fish Commission, have 
several attempts to introduce our 
in the Rhine and Weser 
long-held and only recently reject 
ory, that the shoals of fishes moved 
ist mass along the coast, sending off 
ments into each river as they pass 
attributed to John 
n and some other authors, who have 
n flowingly on the subject. The 
natural 
ndicate that the anadromous fishes, 


entering the rivers and bodies of 


h water from the sea, do not have an 


ided range in the ocean, and that 
river's colony remains, after return 
in the deep waters Opposite their 
ie motive for the movement of these 
ils of anadromous fishes, or rather 
it is incited, has scarcely been ex 





FROZEN LAKI 


when the butcher's horse recognizes the 


awates Dut we have 


some evi 


familiar 


dence as to what senses he uses The 


fishes, probably, prompted by functional 


disturbance, from the tumid ovaries and 


spermaries, are incited to movement 


t 


The courses of the sea, unmarked as they 


are, are, within each colony's limit, thei 
habitual pathways An unerring capaci 


tv in the fish for f 
than that which guides 


river 


nding its own 


may be no more 
the hermit-crab to the shell of the natica 
The latter goes to hide its sensitive body. 
with an apparent nervous tre pidation at 
its unprotected condition. The former 
with an uneasiness of body from the fune 
tional changes it is undergoing, is im 
pelled to activity. The transmitted habit 
of ascending the stream is, as it were 
blended and alloyed with the substance of 
and aroused by its condition, 


Into 


the nerve 
carries it, without conscious purpose, 
the river of its progenitors and its own 
The impulses of the fish are only in a 
series than 


slightly more complicated 


<7 
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THI 


those of the crab. That it should be the 
instinet for a specific stream, established 
through inheritance of many generations, 
is easier to understand than that it is a 
sort of memory of the place of its imma 
ture life, as the theory of fish-eculture 
makes it, and as observation seems to 
sustain In the waters of the Delaware, 
where there were no salmon originally, 
the young salmon placed in’ Bushkill 
Creek returned after five vears, and were 
taken, not only in the Delaware River, 
but the larger number in the neighbor 
hood of Bushkill Creek. It is not essen 
tial that all the fishes should have this 
impelling influence, whatever it may be, 
as like gregarious mammals and_ birds 
they flock together following the leader 
ship of whichever for the time takes it. 
The idea is suggested that the senses may 
be the guiding agent, that a fish goes nos 


ing along the coast, or tasting the streams, 


until it recognizes its own. The convex 
itv of the cornea must afford the fishes a 
very limited range of vision. The sup 


posed dullness of the sense of smell and 


of taste in fishes might alone dispose of 


the suggestion that these are employed. 
The following occurrence, however, would 
seem to decide to the contrary. The Rus 
sian River, emptying into the Pacific, 
north of San Francisco, had its mouth 





SLIDE 


entirely closed by the waves duri 
storm. The colony of salmon mace 
yearly migration from the deep waters t 
ward the mouth of the river, and mat 
them raced through the surf, and la 
high and dry on the sand that walled t 
out from their native river. 

The migration of the salmon into s« 
of the Pacific rivers is a frenzied ady 
over shoals, rapids, and cascades, far 
thin streams and brooks, where they 
rive battered and weary, to accomplis 
their exhaustive reproductive labors 
drop back, the sport of the current, de: 
and dying, toward the sea. 


The devices in use for the capture 
the shad and the alewife are many. 1 
possibility of taking a shad with a ho 
a few years ago called out a good dea 
testimony from the anglers, in the } 
nals of field-sports. The captures wer 
made in rapid rivers, where the artifici 
fly at the end of a long line was allowe 
to play on the surface in a current rippl 
The sport was not sufficiently exciting 


long sustain its interest. Ingenious co 
trivances are used in the Southern rivé 


to supply a small local demand. Th: 
hack-trap, or ‘‘ weir,” made by drivin: 
slender stakes, in the form of a letter T 

the bed of the river, was adopted from thi 
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THE DIPPING 


ins by the earlier settlers. 


In rapid | 
| streams ‘* slides” and dipping wheels 
ised, the sweep of the current in the 
er sliding the fish on a polished in 
ed surface out of reach of the water, 
i the other revolving a series of dip 
ts, which, as they pass over, empty the 
ntoa box. The greater supplies are 
en in nets, this term including seines, 
nd nets, drift nets, stake nets (which 
vill nets hung upon stakes), and the 
nets (a large dip net). Seines are 
in all of the rivers frequented by 
The pound nets are used success 
at the mouth of the Connecticut 
er, and for alewives they are quite sue 
ssful in several other places, but do not | 
swer as well for shad. The drift net is 
nd from the Delaware southward. 
ike nets prevail in the Hudson River 
n nets are used near the Falls of the 
tomae and on some rivers southward 
. LX.—No. 360.—54 


WHEEI 


The art of netting twine is an old one 
In the neolithic age of Europe it was one 
of the higher arts It is remarkable that 


the fragments of flax nets found in the 


villages of and Switzer 
have the 


man’s knot,” or becket hitch 


lake 


land 


Germany 


same knot—the ‘ fisher 


which pre 





FISHERMAN’S KNOT 


vails in our day. In the earlier days of 
our fisheries all the nets were made by 
hand. The floor of a fisherman's house 
in the interval of household 
rarely free 


WOrk Was 


from the presence of 


and old 


a net. 


The women men netted, while 


ee ee 
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lL able-bodied went fishing later years shad have been found 


Along the northern shores of the Great | of the rivers of the Gulf of Mexi 





Lakes many of the squaws are accom the Merrimac, the Connecticut, t] 
plished netters, and work diligently, usu- | son; in Delaware Bay, Chesapea 
illy for the French Canadians In later Albemarle Sound, Pamlico So 

rs machinery has been devised, and | rivers tributary to these, and most 
nufacturers furnish the nets to nearly | rivers southward—a large and lo 
shermen tinued migration occurs yearly 


Lhe irger number of these two fishes In the two bays and two so 


taken in seines: haul seimes they are | ferred to, and in their tributary 


ften ealled, to distinguish them from | are the large 


selnes. The CON 
purse seines. The shorter ones are often | mension is one thousand fathoms 
more than one hundred yards long. Horse power and steam power are re 
; The longest seine known is one at Stony | for these, the lines running into s 
Point, on the Potomac, which in 1871} blocks bedded in the beach, and 
isured thirty-four hundred yards time to time shifted to the blocks 
early two miles in leneth, The lines | the centre of the selning shore as t 
ind seine had a linear extent of five | draws together. The lines lead w 
miles, and the seine, drawn twice in | these to the windlasses or the drums 


venty-four hours, swept twelve hundred | most regions the seine is loaded uy 


acres of the river-bottom, each time in- | large boat, with sometimes as n 


closing the larger number of the fishes. | twenty-four oarsmen pulling long 
Seines are drawn to land hand over | sweeps. In this method the end « 
hand, by windlasses turned by men or by | “‘land line” remains on shore, at 


round the bert 
lines and seine being thrown out 

Krom the St. Johns River of Florida, | the boat moves on, until the end 
in the months of February and March, to | ** boat line” is brought in. In A] 


horses, and some of the largest by steam | boat goes entirely 
Machinery 


the Androscoggin River in July and Au- | Sound (from which the following dé 
cust, and intervening rivers between these | tion of seine-hauling was derived 
months, the colonies of the alewife and | greater economy of time, two boats 
the shad are entering their native streams | used, and the seine is loaded 


from 
from the Atlantic \ fe 


f w come into the | end, while the middle is being work« 
vrence a little after this, and in | to the shore When the two boats | 


St. La 











START WiTH THE SEINE BOATS, 
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ne and lines on board, 
move out to the outer 
lary of the berth, and 
iz of the seine is ** shot” ff 
1 them as they are 

In opposite directions 
throw out the wings, 
mats curve Inward to the 
ind when the last of 
has gone overboard, 

nes are run out until the 
grate upon the gravel. 
itive fellow, in’ waist 
from each crew, wades 
with the end of the 
nd quickly fastens it to 
er lying in the farthest 
bloek. The engine 
instantly, and the line 
is to come in, straining 
the seine, with its leads 
on the bottom a mile 
Like a moving fence, 
ances shoreward, turn 
mack the bewildered fishes, 
h in the great grasp of 
net do not become much 
tened until it has closed 
i them on three sides, aft 
‘ich few of them find their 
Stead 


the wet lines come in to 


iround the ends. 
monotonous musie of cog 
ls and steam puffs, or the 
s of the driver urging his 
The seine, as its ends 
oach each other, has first 
form of a printer's bracket, 
‘ of a circumflex, and at 
last, of a letter U. At 
rvals the lines are shifted 
nearer sheave-blocks. In 
ese large seines of Albemarle 
ind a line runs all round the lead 
called the toggle line, from its being 
wed to the seine at certain distances 
toggles. These are unfastened as they 
proach the sheave-block, allowing the 
to run in without interruption. 
lhe crews, preparing for the next haul, 
the lines into the boats as fast as 
are unreeled from the drums, and 
them in a series of great imbricated 
s along the bottom of the boat, under 
feet of the rowers. As soon as the 
is of the wings reach the shore the re 
iding of the seine begins. The en 
s, by means of the toggle line, stead 
haul the seine to the shore, and the 





THE SHEAVE-BLOCK 


men are employed taking the seine into 
the boats 

The negro hands have the habit, so 
common with the race, of singing at thei 
work At a point near the bag of the 
seine, facetiously termed ‘‘ wet-foot,”> the 
hauling by hand begins, many of them 
standing in the water A common re 
frain they have while keeping time to the 
pull on the net is 

Haul, boys, haul in, haul all day 


Don't you hear de fish i-floppu 


Ha il boys I au) in, ] aul ] day 


Massa wants de shad 


yok a cept aL 


: 


e 


ore 
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LOADING 


One voice sings the intervening line, and 
all join in the chorus. 
two sides of the net are in close proximity. 

As the bunt of the seine nears the shore, 
silence prevails, partly because it is a crit 


cal moment, and the orders with regard 


to handling the net must be promptly 
partly from the common 
hepe that it may be a great haul of fish. 
This hope that the next haul may be the 


fortunate 


obeyed, and 


one is long sustained, and as 
often revived as each disappointment is 
met The fisherman’s imagination popu 
lates the waters with wandering shoals of 
fishes, which may at any moment crowd 
into the seine berth and reward the hopes 
which the fortune of the season has not 
before fulfilled 
The half-moon 


area of the water inside 
the line of corks now begins to show an 
At 
irregular waves and dull 


agitated appearance. first occasional 
movements of 
later, little quick 
swirls and ruffled wavelets, cover the sur 
face Now then a large fish makes 
i rapid curve shoreward 


patches of water, and 


and 
~ and out again. 
Soon the splashing begins, and increases 
as the mass of fish is pulled and crowded 
the beach, until the spray 
them, and whoever ventures too near is 


7 
on obseures 
sprinkled with flying drops, and spangled 
with Often the huge 
form of a sturgeon slides heavily through 


the 


adhering seales. 


elistening mass, and endangers the 


At this time the 





net, as he is apt to tear an outlet thi 
its meshes. Some one steps into the 
rying heap, and, blinded with the sp 
strikes the cruel gatf-hook into its s 
In its maddened struggles to get awa 
sometimes drags the man from his f 
floundering among the slimy fishes. It 
is at last dragged out, and curves its 
body, and slaps its tail against the sa 
staring sullenly out of its little pig 


eves, Which have not at all a fishy 
pression. Half exciting pity, you s 
mise that there may be more of 


brute mind it 
the water than is able to know 
the present state of animal psycholog 
He is said to know enough to reconnoitre 
the upper edge of a pound net above 

ter before he jumps lumberingly, tho 
with considerable precision, over it. | 
erything is pulled out, high and dry, t 
flapping soon ends, the eves assume a 
dull look, and a dead lies in 1 
place of the active, brilliant shoal of fis 
es which came up inthe net. The boats 
are soon again on their way. 

The shad.and rock-fish are now pick 
out, and sent away to be boxed with In 
ken ice for the daily shipment. The * li 
ring’ are thrown on the tables, to be dress 
ed by the long line of bedraggled b 
merry blaek women, who, with wonde1 


this clumsy inhabitant 
man 


Mass 


ful skill and rapidity, keep up a continued 
shower of fish into the hand-barrows, dis 
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iating with a touch between °° 
ig.” ‘roe herring,” and * herring.” 
These are afterward washed, and sent to 
salting-house. When a great haul 
sin, the enthusiasm spreads, and all 

* round to see the fish At Avoca 

on the great Capehart Plantation, 
indred andsixty-five thousand ** her 


“TOSS 


1 


vere brought in at one haul of a 
twenty-four hundred yards long. 
juired four hours of severe labor for 
nen to get them ashore, after the bag 
net came to land. The pile, when 
‘ dock, measured eighty feet front, 
v-two feet wide, and averaged about 
en inches deep. Only a few hun 
shad and rock-tish were found among 


management of a great seine might 
nploy the talent of a skillful civil 
er, there are so many mechanical 
es to put in operation, and so much 
ind judgment to be used in structures 
ippliances. The seining ground has 
» cleared up, requiring divers, giant- GAFFING 


A STURGEON 














DRESSING 


powder, and raise 


hoisting apparatus to 


cs and the g 


‘reat cypress stumps and 


Steam-tugs and small vessels for 
: 


transporting the fish, and steam-engines 


ind machinery, are part of the general 
outfit Many of the devices and improve 
nents are invented on the shores. The 
seine must be carefully ‘* hung” between 


cork and lead lines, so that the lower 
little in front of the 


the 


portion will draw a 


ipper, and so that. the twine shall not 
strain unevenly. <A seine badly hung 
may have the tendency to lift the lead 


ine from the bottom in places, and allow 
the lead 
ine the tendency to roll up the lower por 


the fish to escape; or it may give 


1 ] 


tion of the seine, or tend to sink the line 


n front of the bag in the mud, and anchor 

The 
the 
ind must be 
the 
quired upon its workings, and it is quite 


it there. wind, tide, and current it 


fluence later positions of the seine, 


considered before it is ** shot” 


from boats A constant watch is re 
isual to keep a horse saddled, to send or 
ders down the beach to each end of the 
ine 


The investments in large fisheries some 


times reach the sum of 880,000. A. fish 
ery on Albemarle Sound, from the foot 
ing up of its books, during a period of 


nine years, exhibited an aggregate profit 
of $855,000 

oft 
not sel 


The proprietors of the plantations 
n men of culture and education 
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THE ALEWIFE 


dom exercise direct daily supervisio1 
their fisheries. This has been the cust 
in these regions from early times | 
fishery once owned by General Wash 
ton, which frequently had 
control, is still represented by one in t 
immediate vicinity, at Ferry Landing 
the Potomac. 
In the shad 


his perso! 


fisheries of the bays 
some of the Southern rivers we have 
drift-fishing, of similar character in 
methods to that on the coasts of Scot! 

which has been made interesting in 

Maedonald | 
head of Chesapeake Bay is the centr 
fleet of drift-net fishing-boats 


‘ oillers, 


novels of Reade and 
a large 
which is the comprehensive 
eal term 

The ‘ gilling 
Havre de Grace, Maryland, eastward 
to the mouth of the Chest 
Havre de 
Spesutie Island a shoal extends with t 


eround” extends fr 
southward 
River. Between Grace a 
navigable channel to the westward, a 
to the eastward an old partially filled 

Near t 
centre of the shoal a light-house has be: 
built, called the Battery Light. Whent 
shad have reached this point in the b 


channel known as the Swash. 


they come up on the shoal in the night 
slack water of ebb and flood of tide. re 
the Battery Light to the head of the isla 
is known to be the centre of their congreg 
tion, and a great strife for the good berthis 
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iils, somuch so that enterprising fish- the rowlocks Each rower vies with his ie 





ee 


SETTING THE 





- floats at the surface, and the lightly weight 
d lead line at low tide trails along the 

ttom At each end of the nets, which 

Et ive ordinarily a length of three hundred 
rds, a float is tied, upon which rides a 
iitern. These lanterns are required to 
tinguish the different nets, as they are 
ist along the shoal parallel] to each other, 
ften with not more than fifty or sixty 
They drift with the tide, 
d one floating too slow lv, or snagged at 


tintervening. 


e bottom, becomes fouled with its neigh 
Yr as soon as it is overtaken It is essen 
l that al 


e dividing spaces soon become irregular, 


are put out simultaneously, or 


d many of them too narrow, resulting 
the nets becoming entangled with each 
ier, 

\ still night on the bay, in the height 
the season, is a pleasant experience 


rhe anchored boats, searcely discernible 

the dusk, become deep shadowy masses 

intervals or disappear in the darkness 
Suddenly a muffled, quiet movement of 
ws is heard, and in quick succession 
ehts appear on the water in a long line, 
2 d the rapid movement of a hundred 
urs of oars is heard as they click in 








DRIFT NETS 


rest, and he rarely gets half a dozen 


strokes ahead One hundred boats often 
pull abreast across the line of the shoal 
The second lantern floating on the water 
announces the net all out. 

Standing in the night on an elevated 
point of the island, with many hundred 
lights strewn thickly over the wide ex 
panse of water, the observer is impressed 
with the similarity of the view above him 
and below, as if the stars overhead were 
reflected on the surface of the bay with 
double brillianey 

The boatman either turns directly back 
and ‘' runs the net’ 
through the hands 


passing the cork line 
readily detecting the 
presence of the fish, or he rows back to 
the starting-point, and it is run from that 
end, the net all the time drifting with the 
tide. Theshad, whenever found, are *‘ un 
gilled” and thrown into the boat, and the 
net drops away again 

The necessity for instantly going over 
the net relates to the presence of great 
quantities of eels, which soon spoil the 
shad for the market, or forthe table. Sit 
ting in my boat while the oarsman was 
quietly rowing behind a “* giller,”’ we were 


, will lie in their boats for half a day rival to run out the three hundred vards BS 

1 ] : } ] “a 

ved to the spot where they desire of net, his comrade in the stern rapidly * 

st the nets after dark and skillfully throwing the corks and | 
se drift nets are made of fine twine, leads Some impatient fellow usually i? 
ntangle the fishes by the gill flaps as pulls up iis anchor silently, but the light ei 

swim against them The cork line on the water telegraphs the fact to th 4 
¢ 

Wie 

i 

. 
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tracted by a continual splashing in a net 


near | We thought it to be a sturgeon 
rolling and entangling himself in the 
twine, as they sometimes do. Heading 
{ wat in the direction of the sound, and 
coming near, it seemed at first to be a num 
ber of “herring” meshed in a singularly 
close hud ind in their struggles flash 
ing their white sides in the dim starlight. 
\s we came nearer, I turned the light of 
the lantern full upon them, and discovered 


a swarm of eels tearing and stripping the 
flesh from the bones of a shad which had 

lled itself near the cork line. Gathered 
in a writhing mass, with their heads cen 
tred upon the fragment of the fish, we had 
before us the living model of a drowning 


medusa. There was at least a bushel of 
them, greedily crowding each other, fast 
ening their teeth in the flesh of the shad, 
and by a quick, muscular torsion snatch- 
Ing pleces from the dy ing fish. 

It not to dozen 
heads of shad, each with a long slender 
backbone after 

net, when a fisherman 
Six good 


IS Uncommon see a 


attached, taken one an- 


other out of the 
has delayed a 


eels have ber 


little too long. 
n thrown into the boat by a 
the 
hanging. 


dexte rous jf rk of net, where a muti 
lated 


four eels fall out of the abdominal cavity 


shad was have seen 


of a shad 


the 


when no eels were visible when 
They had 


al 


fish came over the gunnel. 
which 


devoured the viscera, seems 
ways to be the first portion sought by 
them 

Th habit is to run the net as soon as 


it is all out, and take the fish out immedi 
ately, before they can be injured by the 


The « 


slippery to 


‘els never mesh, they too 


eet entangled 


are 


eels, 


In the shoal 


fishing, when the weather becomes warm, 
the ‘‘eel-euts,” as these are called, often 
outnumber the marketable shad. The 
fishermen salt down the better ones for 
their winter food. 

The net is ‘‘ run” twice or three times 
and is then taken up. Little else than 
shad are taken; a few striped bass anda 


The 


ach boat with two men, num 


few suckers are occasionally found. 


captures, toe 


ber from ‘‘ water hauls” to several hun- | 
dred shad 

After the first tide’s fishing the boats 
anchor Often several tie fast to an an 
chored one, and the men while away the 


hours to the next tide in gossip and yarn 
spinning, or go to sleep in the bottom of 
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the boat. It often happens, wl: 
chored apart from the rest, that t 
‘oversleep the tide,” an 
in the 
morning, chilly and solitary in the 
dle of the bay. 

Quiet and harmony is the ord 


boatmen 


themselves, small hours of 


state of their communion, althoueg 
strife for good berths sometimes aro 
An attempt to anticipat 
line of boats in laying out the nets at 1 


dissension. 


early a stage of the tide calls forth su 
Not only the 


some of those fr 


and certain penalty. 
on each side, but 


distance, crowd around and unite t 
protests, and when these are unaya 
the offender is hemmed in by the 


men, who in a half-jocose manner 
with a fully in earnest purpose, set t] 
hi 
If he 
still obstinate enough to persist, or to 
tempt to cut the nets which are in 


+ 
stut 


nets across the line of direction 


started in—‘* surrounding him.” 


way, a mélée ensues, and some 


boatman is apt to belabor him into reas 
with an oar, public opinion favoring 
certain of this kind 


amount of punis 
ment. 
The boats used in the head of the 
are small, and the ‘‘mutton- lee” sa 


The fore 


sail is much the larger, and sail is short 


have no provision for reefing. 


ened by unstepping the foremast and put 
ting the mainsail in its place. At thi 
approach of a squall they hurriedly } 

the 
mullets when a porpoise appears among 


in nets, and seatter like a shoal of 


them. Théy get caught out occasional] 
and getting to the lee of the shoal or t 
island, they sometimes lie with the killo« 
out all day. 

As the season draws to a close the « 
thusiasm flags. The rivers to the no 
at the height of 
which lessens the demand in their hoi 
The boats drop off nightly, t 
more industrious fishermen, and the la 
who have idled while the 
passed unheeded, continue the longest 


are now their season 


market. 


ones, SeCAaSO 
The once populous bay, with a cool nort 
easter blow ine, becomes a desolate extent 
of water, lonely and cold to the straying 
boatmen, and so it remains until well on 
in the autumn, when the migration of t] 
tloecks of wild 
continuously from the north, gathers thi 
duck-hunters to the vacated haunts of the 
| fishermen. 


vast fowl, streaming 

















WITH TRAP-DOOR 
=. MYGALE HENIZII 


TARANTULA OF TEXAS 


HOME STUDIES IN NATURE 
II 
1)° insects really possess mind? If not, what 


is it that often impels them to behave pre 
cisely as reasoning beings’ Some time since J 
read in the Scientific Record of Harper's Maga 
zine the following passage 


M. Felix Dujardin, of Rheims, verified in the 


nervous system of insects a centre of true brain, 
above the throat, imbedded among air tubes, 
salivary olands, and Tat. Hardened by alcohol 


or spirits of turpentine, its form and structure 
appeared beneath the microscope in regular con 
volutions, like those of our own cerebral hemi 
spheres, and the outside pulp removed left nerve 
tracts winding into a white and firmer substance, 
like the nucleus of the white invertebrata.” 


If any one will closely observe the behavior 


of insects, especially ants, wasps, or spiders, he 
will not be at all startled or surprised with the 
announcement that these humble creatures have 
brains like our own 

Many spiders build for themselves homes, not 
merely nests to rear the young, like birds and 
some of the higher animals, but homes to which 
they become strongly attached. 

In the first paper I gave some account of a pet 
spider which built a tower above her burrow, 
and therefore | named her Tarantula turricula 
Just as I was closing the sketch, she became the 
mother of a numerous family 
\s far as I have observed, the young of other members of this family escape from 
‘cocoon through the seam which extends around the central part; it is thinner 
e seam, and splits nearly around the whole circumference, so that the young come 
nha body ; but with this species the yvcuta smooth round hole in the cocoon, just 
ve enough for them to come out one by one. 

During the past eight weeks I have kept close watch of this curious family, carefully 

g the behavior of the mother, who, like 


} 


‘The old woman that lived in a shoe, 
Had so many children she didn’t know what to do.” 











x 
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The first three weeks the little things 
are piled all over the head and thorax of 
the mother, often completely blinding 
her. They seem ambitious to reach the 
highest point and jostle and crowd one 
another in their efforts to be at the top of 
the heap. The mother patiently endures 
it for a time, but when they become too 
thick over her eyes, she takes her long 
fore-legs, which she uses as feelers or 
hands, and reaches up and scrapes off an 
armful, and holds them straight in front 
of her, as if looking at them, and perhaps 
giving them a homily on manners. Soon 
she gently releases them, slowly opening 
her arms, and they quietly take their 
places around the edge of the tower, 
where they usually remain until the 
mother goes below, when they all follow. 
Upon her re-appearance they are again 
stationed upon her back. 

When they were two weeks old they 
strung innumerable lines of web across 
the mother’s back; this I soon found was 
to enable them to dispose of their baby 
dresses. Up to this time they had been 
piled upon her abdomen as well as upon 
her thorax. but now these little creatures, 
as if by common consent, entirely forsook 
the abdomen as a resting-place, and de 
voted it exclusively to a dressing-room. 
Sometimes two or three are divesting 
themselves at the same time. They fasten 
themselves by a short line of web to one 
of the lines which they have strung across 
the mother, and this holds them firmly 
while they undress. The skin cracks all 
around the thorax, and is held only by 
the front edge; next the abdomen is freed, 
and now comes the strugele to free the 
legs. The little one works and kicks vig- 
orously, and seems to have no very easy 
task, but earnest perseverance brings it 
out of the old dress in about fifteen min- 
utes, but it comes out perfectly exhausted 
and almost lifeless. I take one upon my 
hand, where it lies limp and helpless for 
several minutes, and then it gradually 
comes back to life, and is soon as bright 
and active as before. 

Whence came the knowledge that im- 
pelled these little creatures to forsake the 
abdomen as a resting-place, and devote it 


to this purpose? In the soft, helpless | 


condition that the removal of the skin 
causes, it would not do for the stronger 
ones to be moving about and mixing up 
with the weaker. It is fully a week be- 
fore they have all moulted, and odd enough 
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the mother looks with the innum« 
little ragged cast-off dresses hangin 
over the lines of web. 

Naturalists tell us that young sp 
kill each other. But with this spe 
could detect no such tendeney. I kill 
and lay it upon the edge of the tower 
many of the little ones crawl over it 
pay no attention to it whatever. Fin 
the mother notices it, feels and exan 
it with one of her fore-legs, and then ta 
it in her mandibies and shoots it a 
the jar, where she is inthe habit of th 
ing refuse material. Neither will 
young pay any attention to a fly that 
kill and lay in their path; but if 
mother holds it in her mandibles 
crushes it, they crowd around it, and se 
to be sipping the juices. And in thi 
sence of other food the mother crus 
some of her own babies, and holds t] 
so that the little cannibals can suck 
juices, 

The young do not leave the mother 
at the same time, but they go out in d 
tachments. When three weeks old aly 
a dozen manifest a disposition to leave thy 
maternal home. They run up on the hig 
est point of a plant, and remain there w 
til I set the jar where the plants can lear 
against the trunk of a tree, and now the) 
speedily run up to the branches. Tl 
rest are quiet, stay ing with the mother a 
week longer, but now she manifests a dis 
position to send them adrift. She is no 
longer quiet and patient, but frequent], 
picks one up and throws it across the jar 
vet seems to be careful not to injure it 
She behaves much in the same way that 
the higher animals do in weaning their 
young. 

It is now a bright, sunny day in ear 
November, and a large proportion of thes: 
little creatures—fully fifty—seem to be in 
great haste to leave. Like the first, they 
also run up the body of a tree, and I se 
no more of them. But in the spring | 
shall probably find many little burrows 
in the neighborhood of the tree, wher 

|they have settled down as staid hous 
keepers. 

Some twenty-five or thirty are still wit 
the mother, and it is now cold and dis 
agreeable weather, and these show no dis 
position to leave. I remove the plants 
| from the jar, that I may be better enabled 
| to watch their proceedings. 
| The mother has cleared the web from 
her body, and looks plump and bright 

















ts on the top of her tower, with the 
ones stationed thickly all around the 
seldom now are they resting upon 
But when she goes within her bur 
hey all 


vyhenever I have given her food, she 


follow Kor several days 


ly disappears with it; and this, no 
is the reason why they follow her 
that 


availed themselves of the opportuni 


her re-appearance [ see a few 
eing carried up upon her back; but 
do not remain there 
e of these little creatures has resolved 
t up housekeeping in the jar without 
its allotted period of roving life, 
its performances are the most amus 
of anything I have ever witnessed in 
life. It 
de of the jar, so that the glass forms 
t a third of 
the 
der at all times. 


is making its tube down 


the wall, thus enabling 
the little 


t 


movements of 


oO see 


tube is very small, scarcely one 


th of an inch in diameter In two 
s it has excavated an inch below the 
face, and built up a tiny tower fully 


an inch high. The tower is made 
olly of earth and web. This diminu 
architect brings the little pellets in 

mandibles, and those it does not wish 
ise in the tower it lets fall down by the 
Unlike its mother and other eld 


relatives, it does not shoot the earth 


i distance, but stands on the top of its 
er, and opens its mandibles and lets it 
yp; at the same time it throws apart its 
cs or arms, as if that would help it to 
of the earth 
ery baby like. 


This movement is 
But with 
e wily movements of the mother, shoot 


spose 


age will come 


the earth away, and using moss and 
‘ks for the better concealment of thi 
Yet this small housekeeper has rights 
them. Her ac 
ms say most emphatically that she has 
t herself apart from the rest of the 
nily, and will not be annoyed by them 
requently one of her brothers or sisters 


| means to maintain 


eandering about, comes to this little tow 
and not often will one pass by without 
ing up and looking in. 
the 

‘drops her work, and springs from the 


This always 
ems to exasperate small madam 
p of her tower, and sometimes chases 
‘running brother half way across the 
r,and then turns and goes back to work 


This is the more remarkable as no such 


sposition is ever manifested so long as 
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remain 


they 


with her they crowd together 


with the W hile 


\\ alk 


mother 
oVvel 
ver have any 

At the end of the sixth 
the remaining 


each other, and n 


quarrels 
week most of 


young are anxious to fo 


out in the world Itisa pleasa it 
day, and [ again give them the opportu 


nity ; and now only five besides the little 


SUNY 


house keep rare left behind, and the next 
day | release two of these. leavin er only 
four, and one of these has also coneluded 


to settle down and 


home in 
like the first 


With its inquisi 


build a COZ\ 
the jar. It builds precisely 
trouble 


It h 


not two inches distant from 


and has the same 


tive little brothers 


as chosen the site 
of its domicile 


its sister's, and here they sit contentedly 


on the top of their towers, often facing 


each othe r, and watching the tiny scaven 
ger beetles that breed in the jar and live 
out by the 


on the refuse insects thrown 


These 


young housekeepers, yet I think they are 


mother. beetles are food for the 
not to their taste as much as flies, but the 
dare not yet attack a living house-fly If 
one comes near them, they quickly dodge 


If I kill a fly and 
lay it on the tower, either will try to take 


within their burrows 


it within, but it is impossible to do this 
with the wings and legs adhering; 
is wonderful to see their attempts. They 
turn it first one way, and then another, and 
get beneath it and pull. I remove the 
wings and legs, and lay it back, when it is 
After a few 
ss is brought up and thrown 


soon carried below hours 
the dry earca 
out 

Wishing to photograph the mother’s 
tower, | found it t 
from the jar This seems to nonplus her; 
not what to make of it 


All at onee her house is on 


necessary to remove 


she does know 
a level with 
the ground She becomes timid, and runs 
But after 


a while she comes up and begins to inves 


out of sight at my approach 


tigate matters She examines the various 


Now 


she tinds the lone legs of a grasshopper, 


things seattered over the surface. 


and concludes these will do toward erect 
ing another tower. Ido not offer her any 
fresh sticks or moss, but let her work with 
what find 


moth about an ineh in length, 


she can She comes across a 
which she 
has rejected as food, and it is stiff and dry 

so she utilizes it by working it in with the 
other material. She is a persevering build 
er, and in about two hours has reared her 
domicile half an inch above the surface. 


I return the tower, which is so firmly 


ares 


we 


= 


* 


AOR oe agape POSE LIP. 





MEL) 


made tl 


hat it has not been injured by the 
transportation, and place it in position as 
lit | I ( 


chitect compre lends 1 


arly as ‘an. Very soon this wise ar 


she 


he situation 
sees where the welding must be made, and 
] 


holds the tower firmly im plac 


‘e, and press 
es against it with her body, while round 
and it 


strong 


round she goes, securing with a 


Satist 


ied with its stability, she takes her 
position on the top, sitting there very com 
placently, evidently expecting to be fur 
ished with flies, which by this time—the 


November—it matter to 


1) 
last of IS no easy 


THE INSECT 


procure occasionally there comes a 


warm, sunny day, when flies are on the 


wing; and now opening the door, a num 
ber are sure to come in and fly to the win 
dows, where L easily capture them. They 
ich larger than house-flies, and two 
will al. I 
in the jar, and cover it so 


And 


wate] 


are mn 


or three make her a good m 
put half a doze) 
the 


Is oh ul 


1 


VY Can 


} 


she 


not escape. now madam 
ie alert; les them as a cat 


watches a mouse 
and 
It, and 

but 


to see 


. she crouches, and Moves 


cautiously, when one alights, she 


t 


pounces A 


upon not often does she 


she 


ie astonishment s 


miss her prey: 


when 
t] 


1S 
he 


She slowly straightens up, and 
ath her. Satisfied that the game 


doe Ss, it 
very SIO 


amu 
displays 

feels bene 
INSvyone, she how becomes much more wary, 
and acts did not care for flies at 
all. allows one so near that 
it 
upon l 
the 


IS 11 sne 
Q] 
hi 


r to come 
almost 
t 


jar, 


touches her before she springs 


When there are several flies in 


she disposes of one much more 
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quickly than she otherwise would 
times she manages to hold two in hei 
dibles at the same time. 

All the young have left her, and 
she sets her house in order. She « 
to the top with a bundle of the littl 
ved dresses, bound together with web 
shoots them across the jar. Bundl 
little sticks and loose earth follow in 
id succession. She works with ener: 


perseverance for an hour or more 
then stops and assumes her favorite } 
tion—sitting across the top of her towe 


and proceeds to make her toilet. | 


MENAGERIE. 


one leg and then another is passed 
tween the palpi several times, and all t 
while her at work 
chewing, and moisture works up betw 
them so that it is plainly visible. 

Many other members of this large fan 
ily (Lycosid@) have very interesting ha 
its, and are well worth observing.  (¢ 
of the largest species found at the North 
Zycosa carolinensis, Hentz. 

According to Dr. MeCook, this speci 
has a wide range, being found all along 


mandibles are 


the Atlantic sea-board, and west as far a 
Ohio. 

Fine specimens of this large spider wer 
expressed to.me from New Hampshir 
and are now hibernating among a host ot! 
their relatives in 


agerie. 


my arachnidan men 
My menagerie is inclosed with a 
dense circular hedge of arbor vita, fiftee: 
feet in height and a hundred and 


fifty 
feet in circumference. 


In the centre is a 
maple-tree with drooping branches. Or- 

















THI 


namental plants are 
scattered about, and 
two bird baths are 
prettily 
large 


arranged 
earth 
colored pans are set 


shallow 


into the ground, and 
gracefultwining plants 
are festooned above 
rs ; them. The birds seem 
toappreciate these cool, 
pretty baths, and their 
splashing keeps the 

earth so moist that the 

plants grow luxuriant 
| about them. 


iwht together a large number of bur 


In this retreat I have ! 
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ney is to conhne 
each in a glass 
bottle The bottle 
should be about the 
diameter of the bur 
row in which the 
spider lived 

The great Zyecosa 
from New Hamp 
shire was sent in 
this way, and then 
packed securely inh 
a wooden box, with 
many other speci 
mens 

As soon as they 
arrived I put the 
largest female Zyco 
sa in a glass candy 
jar, hoping I could 
make a house pet of 





GREAT ZYCOSA, 


her. But she had come from a grassy 
meadow, where her burrow was fourteen 
inches deep, and around the top she had 
woven grass and weeds to the height of 
four inches: and could she be 
with a little six by twelve jar 


content 
with only 
about six inches of earth? She seemed to 
I kept her con 
fined several days. She was not at all 
afraid, and would drink and take flies, 
but she would not build, and even turned 
from the top of her own domicile, which 


was sent with her, and made so firmly 


scorn the arrangement. 


i that it was not injured by the removal 


ng spiders, whose habits I wish to | 


estigate, and to do this successfully 1] 
st devise some means to keep them in 
tact from their enemies. For this purpose 
| have a number of oval glasses (such as 
rdeners use in starting early vegetables), 


Round and round she went, standing on 


the tips of her hind-feet, while her fore 
feet stretched up fully four inches against 
the glass, making her look quite formida 
ble; but she is perfectly harmless, never 


| attempting to bite in the handling 


ith a small opening at the top, which | | 


These I set over 

h burrow to keep my pets from the 

ages of their relentless enemy, the dig 

In this way I hope to be able 
learn much more of the habits of other 

embers of this curious and interesting 
ilv 


n close at pleasure. 


Wasp. 


Most of these spiders readily adapt them- 
ves to their new surroundings. IT some 
nes transplant the nest entire without 
sturbing the oecupant. But when they 
ive to be transported long distances, this 
snot practicable. Ihave found the most 


+ 


satisfactory way to send them on a jour 


Despairing of her ever becoming con 
tented in the jar, I put her in the menagerie 
with the rest. I first made a hole two or 
three inches de¢ Pp, and set the top of her 
New Hampshire house over it. This was 
better. She took to it at once, and com 
menced to fix up. She soon welded New 
Hampshire—soil and grass—fast to New 
Jersey, and was now satisfied and happy, 
and did not shut herself in for the winter 
until late in November. Her burrow is 
only about eight inches deep, and yet 
there is a marked increase of temperature 
in it. It was observed by several persons 
on placing the hand at the mouth of the 
tube. One cold morning—only twenty 
degrees above zero—lI introduced a ther 


mometer into the burrow. It ran up to 


eee STE eS es i 


= Hig 
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ses sad 


“gle ty 
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forty making a ditference of twenty de 
grees Soon after this she closed her dom 
icile with a canopy of thick close web. 
She also drew in a few sticks and straws. 
There is a great ditference in the size of 
mature individuals of this species. Lhave 
never found any specimens in New Jersey 
that would at all compare in size with 
four that were sent me from New Hamp 
shire [ male, like others of its class, 
has very long legs, as may be seen from 
his photograph, and poor fellow, he may 
often need them in making lone strides to 
get out of the reach of his lady-love, who 
Is not very even-tempered, sometimes pet 
ting him, at others savagely attacking him. 

The best builders in my menagerie are 
Tarantula tigrina, McCook, and *7. tur 
ricula; but there is a marked difference 
in individuals even of the same species; 
and Lam inclined to think that parentage 
tells with spiders as well as with the high 
er animals The first brood which left 
my famous pet tower-builder, early in 
July .have built their little towers as neat 
ly as the mother, and precisely in the same 
way; while some others of this species 
together whatever they can procure, 
without order or method. <A fine builder 
of T. turricula, however, far outstrips T. 


rake 


tigrina, and the winter covering over the 
home of a good tower-builder is carefully 
made Small sticks are laid side by side, 
and held together with web, forming a 
firm roof, which is lined on the inside 
with a thick silken web. But probably 
all of the various species dig and dispose 
of the earth in the same way. 
Among the New Hampshire spiders sent 
was a small one—unknown to me—taken 
from a burrow sixteen inches deep. I put 
it in a glass jar with five inches of moist 
earth well pressed down. It soom com 
menced to dig a burrow next to the e@lass, 
giving me a fine opportunity to see it 
work It dug the earth loose with its 
mandibles and fore-feet, and then turned, 
and with its spinneret made the earth into 
a pellet; it again turns, seizes the pellet in 
its mandibles, necessitating a third turn, 
and now comes to the edge of the tube. 
always with its back to the glass, and ad 
justs its fore-feet so that the tips touch be 
neath and partly behind the ball of earth, 
and with a sudden movement of the feet, 
like the snapping of a finger, it shoots the 
earth with sufficient foree to make it hit 
the opposite side of the jar. I take some 
of the pellets, and find that the earth is 
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held together with a kind of mu 
and sometimes mixed with web. 

This little creature—only about h 
inch in leneth—was the fastest wor! 
any I have on record. In four how 
had dug to the depth of three inches 
stopping for a moment, although t] 
sat on the table near the lamp, W hie 
was moving books and papers, and 
of the time conversing with a frien 
nothing diverted her from the mai 
ness of establishing a home. In the 
ing she had reached the bottom of thy 
and was not satisfied, so I put her 
the rest, where her energy and pers 
ance might have full scope. The gro 
was in good condition, and she very 
commenced a second burrow. She 
not covered her retreat, and every } 
sant day—now December—she comes 
and looks around; she is under 
which makes it quite warm when thi 
shines. 

The greatest perfection of tubular ni 
however, culminates with spiders that 
in warm countries, and make trap-do 
with bevelled edges that fit into the top 
the tube perfectly; and the spider, \ 
pursued by an enemy, can shut the do 
tightly, »nd hold it fast with its two fi 
pairs of legs. It inserts its claws 
holes made hear the edee of the door 


braces itself so firmly against the walls of 


its tube, and holds on with such pertina: 
ty, that the cover can not be raised witho 
tearing it. 


These curious nests are often brought 


from Southern California, but the spider 


whieh construct them do not take kind 
to confinement, at least in the North. 


WHEN ? 

Wen vanished is this vapor we call life, 
And all the storms that vex us disappear 
Sorrow’s sharp thorn, the weary wheel of strif 
And all the miseries we feel or fear— 
When of the “day far spent” a night is bor 
Before there dawns a day that knows no nig 

Shall we who see the glory of such morn 
Shall we reeall, upon that dazzling height, 
One touch of this wild warfare of the earth, 
The wounds that searred us, or the tears we we 
The sin that so beset us from our birth, 
he woes, the wrongs, the cares that never sl 
Or will there be a gap betwixt that Time 
And this Eternity which numbs the sense, 
As after sudden ceasing of some chime 


A lengthened pause makes rest the more intens 


bear to question, O mine idle thought; 


’*Twere vain to breathe them, yet J long for light 


“ Avoid vain babblings’—thus much are we taugl 


Where were our faith if all were come to sight 


j 
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THE NEW BUILDING FOR THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART IN CENTRAL PARK 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


TIVHE Metropolitan Museum of Art was | taken, and then began their labor. Their 

| founded in the year 1869, and incor- | unanimity has been perhaps without par { 

vated in 1870. It originated with a | allel in the history of public institutions 

imber of gentlemen in New York who | They have not only worked together with 

ere lovers of art, and who were sensibly entire agreement of views, but they have 

ve to the truth that art is not only a | provided the means for the ends, and sup 

vilizer of those who study it, but that its | plied from their own purses the large de 

ive by a people leads to the establish- | ficiencies which resulted after applica 

it of art industries, the employment | tions to the public for the necessary funds 

capital and labor, and the increase of By the last annual report (1879) it ap 

rs ealth among artists, artisans, and art, pears that of the moneys contributed to 

rchasers. It was not their purpose to | the funds of the Museum, about one-fourth 
und an institution which should be a| has been given by trustees. 

unging-place for the lazy, and afford In founding such an institution, it ean 

y occupation to those who enjoy airing | easily be imagined how one class of ad 


knowledge or their ignorance by | visers might suppose the true plan to be 
iat is popularly called criticism. They | the formation of a gallery of paintings by 
onceived an art museum which should modern artists, selecting, of course, only 
practically useful, teaching the history | such examples as are most highly prized 
art, which is the history of man in | by connoisseurs, and of which twenty or 
iat he has made, and furnishing to the | thirty might be bought for all the money 
esent age the opportunity of learning | the trustees could raise in ten years. An 
personal inspection what their prede- | other class would have the Museum de 
ssors had done, and what they might | vote itself exclusively to the patronage of 
emselves equal and surpass. American art, and the exhibition of its 
The plan to be adopted in founding progress ; another would have them gath 
such an institution, as might be expected, | er nothing but the very finest specimens 
illed out a vast amount of advice and a| of the greatest artists of all time; anoth 
eat many different views. The trustees | er could see no fine art in any works f 
the Museum listened to all that was | but sculpture and painting; and when it 
said, examined the subject, considered the | comes to the selection of examples of these i 
ossibilities of the work they had under- | arts, there would always be a hundred +. 








RA4 


persons to advise wl 


to 
to 


y and presenting, one statue or 
t 


ere there is one 


1 1 
t present, or ive a small sum 


uV and 


vard buyl 


trustees purchased in Eu 
lections of chic tly 
und Flemish masters The au 


of the pictures was established 


pict ures, 


xamination and certificates of the 


the € 
highest recognized expert authorities, on 


vhom European museums were accus 
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the Museum. While some were u; 
tionably sincere in thinking the pur 
injudicious, it is equally certain that 
ers who eriticised the exhibition bel 
at all 
the Sistine Madonna were brought t 
York, and they supposed it to be st 
Dresden, would pronounce the pict 


to a class, not uncommon, Ww 


poor copy and a miserable daub. | 
were poor pictures and ecood pictur 


the Museum's collection of old mast 


GALLERY. 


tomed to rely. The merit of the several 


pl I 


judgment of lovers of pictures in general, 


ures Was a matter of independent art 
as well as of those who think themselves 
qualified with special ability to see and 
taste to determine beauty. These collee- 
tions, with the addition of a few paintings 
purchased singly, and one or two which 
were presented to the Museum, were unit 
ed, and opened to view at a hall, No. 681 
Fifth Avenue, where the Museum of Art 
may be said to have commenced its public 
existence 

Of course the old masters were roundly 
abused by all classes of critics whose ad 


vice had not been taken in the plans of 


There are few, if any, public galleries of 
historical art which do not contain a great 
many poor pictures to one good one. Stu 
dents who know the great European gal 
leries know this. and know also that the 
history of a school of painting can not be 
without 
The best efforts of artists are not 


shown showing many inferior 


works. 
always to be procured at any price. There 


is great difference of opinion as to what 


pictures best illustrate the power of an 
When the best 
works can not be had, the next best must 
This col 
lection, after surviving the criticism of 
into favor 


artist or of a school. 


be sought for new museums. 


friends and foes, has grown 
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HALL OF 


here, and its value is now amply recog 
nized 


prised to find in America a gallery whose 


Kuropean visitors have been sur 


average is up to many and above some of 
The time will 
when, with sufficient means, the fu- 
ture managers of the Museum may have 


he Kuropean galleries. 


come 


opportunities to purchase and add to it ex- 
unples of great artists of other schools, 
and increase the number of fine specimens 
of the schools which are here already well 
represented. 

Several of the pictures in this collection 
are unsurpassed elsewhere. Whatever be 
the taste of the critic, it is now clear that 
the trustees made a good beginning, and 
laid a strong foundation for success. 

In the year 1872 the attention of the 
\merican public was called by an article 
in this Magazine to the explorations of 
General L. P. Di Cesnola in the island of 
Cyprus, and the wonderful results of his 
vork there. As yet no one in Europe or 
\merica had any conception of what this 
ndefatigable and accomplished archzol- 

vist was doing. The trustees of the Mu 
seum of Art had no reason to hope that 
vorks of Phidias or Praxiteles would be 
for sale in any market. The day may ar 
ve when American love of art will en 
Vor. LX.—No. 360. 


55 


ANCIENT 


STATUARY 


able American explorers to search among 
the many untouched ruins of Greek cities 
for illustrations of the productions of the 
golden age. Such explorations, conduct 
ed mostly at government expense, have 
enriched the British Museum, the Louvre, 
and other European galleries with those 
priceless treasures which are the teachers 
of art, the models of artists, the record of 
a civilization which impressed its influ 
ence on Europe for almost a thousand 
years, then died, and had its renaissance 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in 
Italy. More of that art lies buried than 
has yet been dug up. We shall get it 
for not till then 
Art museums are to be the impelling 


when we dig it, and 


force which will in time show our people 
that there is not only civilizing effect 
from beautiful art, but 


money in indus 


trial art, which it creates by its presence 
When they understand this, they will in 
Un 


til recently few have been able to see the 


vest money freely in art museums. 
worldly wisdom of such investments. But 
the age is changing rapidly. 

Cesnola, although Italian by birth, was 
an American citizen, a soldier of the Union 
army, and consul of the United States in 


Cyprus. His excavations, conducted at 
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THE CESNOLA COLLECTION 


his own expense, were the first American 
explorations among the remains of Euro 
pean and Asiatic art. The trustees of the 
Museum of Art recognized the opportuni 
ty, and much swifter to decide than Eu 
ropean governments, purchased the first 
Cesnola collection from under the eyes of 
the archveologists of Europe, who, in Ger 
many, Russia, France, and England, were 
anxious for its It 


possess ym. 


was in 


many respects a most important and for 


tunate purchase. No museums in the 
world had any connected illustrations of 
the origins of Greek art The Cesnola 
collection was a history of those origins 
in Phoenician art, hitherto practically un 
known. The general continued his exea 


vations, and gathered a 


new collection, 
largely adding to the value of his former 
discoveries, especially in his marvellous 
find of the treasure vaults of the temple 
of Kurium, which has been heretofore de 
seribed in this Maewazine. 

When the Museum of Art became pos 
the first 


sessed of 


Cesnola collection, it 
was necessary to find a more roomy loca- 
tion than the gallery Fifth Avenue. 
The old Douglas mansion in Fourteenth 
Street, near Sixth Avenue. was leased, and 


the Cy priote works were there exposed to 


UNDER NORTH GALLERY 


publie view in 


time a 


the year 1873 
loan exhibition commenced 
of the Museum. It 
now a matter of surprise that such serious 
doubt had existed, outside of the Museum, 
as to the possibility of finding in Ameri 
can houses any variety of works of art 
worthy a place in a public museum. 


At this 
was 
as a feature seems 


such 
an exhibition had always been contem 
plated, but the experiment would not have 


| been tried had the trustees listened to the 


assurances of many who had great con 
tempt for Americans as appreciators of 
art. They did not the priv 
houses of New York contained anything 
worth The loan exhibition 
was limited only by the small amount ot 


believe ile 


borrow ing. 


room at its disposal in Fourteenth Street 
and it demonstrated beyond question that 
our people are vastly richer in works of 
fine art in all departments than any on 
hadimagined. This exhibition proved to 
be of the highest practical advantage to 
the public. If any evidence were needed 
of the pecuniary value of such a museum 
it was found in the effect produced 
New York, in four years, on the commerc: 
of the city in the single article of por 
lains and potteries. 

Before the exhibitions of the Museun 
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people knew what beautiful art in) en to one art was also felt in all other 


ry was. The shops of the deal- | arts of producing beauty The expecta 

ontained only ordinary commercial tion of the ventlemen who founded the 

Objects of decided high art were Museum, that in time their exhibitions 

ssively rare. There was in no Amer- would tell on American industries and 

city a store where the finest classes commerce, was realized much sooner than 

ble porcelain could be procured, ex they had dared to hope. They have done 

= »y sending special orders to Europe. a large part of the work of creating the 
} n the first year after the exhibi- market for beauty which now exists here, 
a sof loaned specimens in the Museum, and have thus returned to the city and 














need 

eCeMNS 

r1lous 

on | l 

mnierl 

f art 

sucl 

item 

have 

O Lhe 

we THE AVERY COLLECTION 

rs oO 

: = quiry began in the stores for more beau- | country already a thousandfold more 
a tiful wares. This new demand was sup-| than the amount they have expended. 
: lied, and the supply increased the de- | Every department of industrial and dec 
= nd, until to-day it is safe to affirm that | orative art production feels the benefit 


ob owhere in England, France,or Germany | New York could well afford to expend 


i be found on sale such collections of | millions for such a permanent increase of 
ig vnificent ceramic art as are exposed | its advantages and such benefits to its 
me Broadway stores. This demand has | property value. 
ed t nulated American manufacturers, and In 1876 General Di Cesnola had com 
af pottery interests are advancing with | pleted his labors in Cyprus, and the trust 
er i rapid strides that no one need doubt | ees were compelled to consider the ques 
es r success. In a few years thou-| tion whether they could purchase the re 
d ids of families, men, women, and chil- | sults They appealed to the me mbership 
at n, will be employed in an industry | of the Museum and the public for assist 
= al ch was unknown in America six years | ance, and the second collection from Cy 

the making of beautiful pottery and | prus was purchased by telegraph from 
celain. The stimulus thus visibly giv- | General Di Cesnola, then in London 
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intent of the 

ing to their us 
liable at 
time to be appr 


Was 


ated to anothe 
stitution. 
Those 


of magnificent 


were 


on the part of 
York politic 
There no re; 
to doubt that 


is 





OPEN-WORK VASE, AVERY COLLE( 

There was no room in Fourteenth Street 
for the addition of this collection to the 
first. The larger portion of it was, there 
n its original boxes to await 
The cvolden 
treasures of Kurium were, however, placed 
in 


fore, stored j 
the present state of affairs. 


a room devoted to them, and were de 
first 
posed to the eyes of the modern world, 
after twenty-five hundred years of repose 
in the temple vaults 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art had 
In 1871 the 
Legislature authorized the Commissioners 
of the Department of Parks in New York 
to erect two buildings on any public park 
in the the American Mu 


scribed in this Magazine when ex- 


been incorporated in 1870. 


city, one for 


seum of Natural History, and the other | 
for a ‘**museum and gallery of art by the | 


Metropolitan Museum of Art,” or other 
institutions of a like character, at a cost 
which should not exceed for each build 
ing such sum of money as could be bor- 
rowed at an interest of thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars a vear. 
al 


The sum of money 
that time five hundred 
dollars. The trustees of the 
of Art were not 
have any control of the plans of the build- 


ing, and the act did not even confine the 


was obviously 
thousand 
Museum 


authorized to | 


of them regar 
this appropriati ) 
five hundred { 
sand dollars as 
the beginning o 
propriations to 
expended On a 
geous art build 
Not so the trust 
of the Museum o 
Art. They resol 
at the start, un 
mously and fina 
that if they shi 
be consulted in 
TION. gard to the buildin 
they would neithe 
approve nor have anything to do with ai 
plan which should require another appr 
priation for its completion. They ha 
so strenuously and firmly adhered to this 
resolution that they have compelled a won 
der in the history of publie buildings—thi 
| entire completion of a museum structur 
capable of extension as may be needed 
hereafter, at a cost within the amount of 
| the first and only appropriation. 
| In the spring of 1879 the building was 
finished, with the exception of the bas 


|}ment room, and in March the remova 


| from Fourteenth Street was commenced 
Up to this time, from the organizatio: 

| of the Museum, the daily superintendenct 

| and a large part of the actual handling of 


articles, had been done by trustees in pet 
The several sub-committees of thi 
Executive Committee, having different 
departments of work in charge, gave pe! 
sonal attention to their duties, and tli 
| Executive Committee, meeting every two 
It has al 
ready been stated that the trustees hav 
contributed large proportion of 
| funds used by the Museum in purchasing 
works of art. It is proper to place on 
record the fact that they have also giv: 

their daily labor and attendance during 


son. 


weeks, received their reports. 


a the 





noney to pay current expenses. 


1) 


ecretary 


THE METROPOLITAN 


rst ten years of the existence of the 
titution, and that no director or man 
has been employed to relieve them. 
simple fact has been that the institu 


had no funds to pay for such work 


A FLEMISH LADY 


ere has been no year when the trustees 
ive not been obliged to give more or less 


General 
Cesnola, having become a trustee and 
of the Museum, has for two 
urs devoted most of his time, without 
mpensation, to its work, and when the 


emoval was effected, he and other trust 
es took charge of the labor, lifting each 


MUSEUM OF S69 
article from its place in Fourteenth Street 


packing it for and un 
packing it at the Park building with their 


own hands 


transportation, 


The moving occupied nearly 
a month of daily work, and was accom 


| LUCAS CRANAC. | 


plished without injury to any of the many 
thousand fragile objects. 

But although the new Museum of Art 
had walls and a roof, it had nothing else 
The 
in 1879 authorized the expenditure by the 
Park Department, with the approval of the 
trustees of the Museum, of thirty thou 
sand dollars in 1879 and thirty thousand 


There was no furniture. Legislature 





HARPER'S 


HEAD 


in 1880 for equipping the building and es- | 
tablishing the collections of the Museum 

in it. Since the removal in the spring of 
79 the work of furnishing and arranging 


Had the en- 


IS 


has gone steadily forward. 


tire appropriation of sixty thousand dol- | 


lars been available in the first year, the 
Museum would long since have been open 
io the public But it was impossible to 
complete the work, or even to order the | 
furniture, until the 


second appropriation was made certain by | 


necessary Cases and 
the Board of Apportionment. 

While the Museum was in Fourteenth 
Street it was comparatively easy for trust 
ees to give it their personal attention, 
but when it was removed to Eighty-sec- 
ond Street this was no longer practicable. 
The appointment of a director has long | 
been regarded by friends of the Museum | 


| art 
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—| GREUZE. | 


as necessary to the well-being of the in 
stitution in the future, and the subject 
was now forced on the attention of the 
trustees. General Cesnola was appointed 
to this position in May, 1879, and for the 
past year has had perhaps the heaviest 
labor ever imposed on the director of an 
museum. This was not alone the la 
bor of furnishing a new building wit! 
cases, Superintending carpenters and join 


| ers, marble-workers, and glass and gas 


fitters. While doing this he has com 
pleted the more congenial but not less la 


borious work of condensing the second 


| Cypriote collection with the first, so that 

the two now form a complete collection 
The director has also arranged other de 

| partments of the Museum's possessions 


and has pressed forward the work of eata 
logue-making, which is a much greate? 





THE 
than it In February 
the College of New Jersey, at Prince 
lid art 


irchzeologiec scienee by conferring on 


might seem. 


honor to itself as well as to 

ral Cesnola the degree of LL.D 
Museum of Art building stands on 

ist side of Central Park, directly op 


The build 


to Righty sé cond Street. 


Mg te: 
Si) 


Lee 
Fh 


OLD WOMAN 


ng is but a central bloek, from which in 
time the lines may be extended to form a 
etter H. The cross line of the letter is a 
rand hall, 109 by 92 feet, with side win- 


ws, and a glass roof 85 feet high in the 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ART 


middle, supported on iod8n arches spring 


ine from large iron columns whose bases 
4] P } 
il 


oor of the 
\cross 


rest on the hall between the 


end of this 
130) by 
These buildings when extended 
north and south 
of the letter H 


side windows each 


central hall is a building about 


60 feet 
form the side lines 
At present they project 


will 


ee, 


} 
yy 
4 
4) 
Vi 
aS. 


x 


| FRANZ HALS. | 


only a few feet beyond the ninety-two feet 
width of the central hall 
of these buildings are on 


The first floors 
a level with the 
grand hall, and are separated from it only 
by large brick columns supporting the up 





872 
the floor of the three 
buildings thus forming an extensive hall, 
which would be a parallelogram of 220 by 
92 feet but for the four staircases which 
occupy the four corners 

the building 
Fifth Avenue side, we 
te mporary 


per Stories, entire 


Approaching from the 
a flight of 
wooden steps to the level of 
the vast main floor, and enter the Hall of 
Ancient Statuary. The vestibule, as it 
may be between 


ascend 


called, is the staircases 
which lead up to the picture-galleries, of 
which two are above in the east wing, and 
two on the same upper floor of the west 
wing Cases containing the treasures of 
Cypriote inscriptions, the priceless re 
mains of a lost alphabet, are on the right 
The entire vista 
of 220 feet on the main floor to the west 
ern entrance from the Park is open before 


and left as we advance. 


us, and a few steps forward we find our 
selves suddenly transferred from New 
York to the presence of the art of Phoe 
nicia Around each of the 
large columns which separate the vesti 
bule from the corridor, or Hall of Ancient 
Statuary, and this from the grand central 


and Greece 


hall, are plate-glass cases, covering statues 
and protecting them from the decaying in- 
fluences of our climate. It was found in 
Fourteenth Street that disintegration was 
rapidly progressing in all the bronzes and 
calcareous stones of Cyprus: air-tight in 
closure was essential. A few more years 
of exposure would unquestionably have 
ruined all the statuary and much of the 
bronze 

The Hall of Ancient Statuary, 92 by 27 
feet, is arranged in such a way as to make 
The 
cold eyes of the old Phoenician gods are 
void of expression, but every one of the 


the effect stately and impressive. 


stone priests of the old worship smiles 


with that cynical smile which makes 


every beholder ask himself involuntarily 
what there is about him, or about us mod 
ern Americans, to provoke that life-like 
and uniform expression on every Phoeni 


cian face. Is it fun? 
way Is it contempt ? 

In the middle of the corridor stand 
four massive sarcophagi. One of these, 
from Amathus, coming in the second col 
lection, has never been exposed to sight 
since it left Cyprus until now. It is one 
of the most valuable specimens of ancient 
workmanship hitherto found in the East. 


The character of the art exhibited in its 
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sculptures is Asiatic, and as such it 
ence in a Cypriote tomb is peculia 
teresting. It appears to have been 
in Persian taste, possibly for a Pi 
No one will 

umbrellas a modern invention, for a 


satrap. who sees it 
the figures in chariots is one over y 
another holds a veritable umbrella, J 
W he 
the satrap holds it over a servant, o1 


is an odd puzzle, too, about this. 


servant over the lord, is an archwolo: 
riddle. 

Another sarcophagus, with rich s 
ture, is specially valuable for the lo 
relief, which indicates a late period o 
chaic work, of which specimens ar 
that General Cesnola was of! 
thirty thousand dollars for this sing| 
ject by one of the most celebrated F 
pean He is inclined to » 
it in point of time as contemporary 
the Hgina marbles. 

The colossal Hercules never looked 
crand as now, even in the days of his pr 
fection. 


rare 


museums. 


His shattered form is mor 
pressive for its injuries. None who h 
only seen these statues in the old Cor 
servatory in Fourteenth Street can 
said to have seen them. There they 

a mass of old stones huddled together 
Here they are treated with the respect 
due to the art of two and three thousand 
years ago, and they seem to recognize t] 
attention, and assume their ancient dig 
nity. 

Passing between the statues which sur 
round two of the columns, we enter 1 
grand hall. The light which pours 
through the glass roof is judiciousl; 
screened by immense curtains covering 
the western half. Two light and strong 
galleries of iron run along the north and 
south sides of the hall, opening at their 
ends by doors into the picture-galleries 
The open floor not under the galleries 
occupied by the loan collection, in tab! 
cases, and in high, square, or oblong cases 


| all built of plain ebonized wood in sever 
Is it the oddity | 
of finding themselves imprisoned in such | 


ly simple taste. 

To rescue from its nakedness a vast hall 
of iron columns and arches supporting a 
glass roof eighty-five feet from the floor 
and make it a really attractive museum 
of art, was no easy undertaking. It seems 
to have been accomplished. The genera 
effect of the vast room is warm, and th« 
eye is satisfied. Under the north gallery 
runs a continuous line of wall cases, pass 
ing in front of the useless side windows 











ARCHAIC 


sweeping around and hiding the iron 
mns which sustain the roof. In these 
irranged the stone objects of the Ces- 
The larger heads are in 
es under the front of the gallery. The 
ond collection greatly the 
iber and value of the statuary collec 
There are many new portrait heads, 


i collection. 


increased 


several of the best period of Greek 
The classification of these objects, 
vell as the whole Cypriote collection, 
is been completed by the director, so 
it now the pages of history here open 
read with ease, and in proper se 
The large number of inscrip 
ms in the Cypriote language will be a 
Some have been dis 


ence, 


‘prise to many. 
vered for the first time while arranging 
collection. 
On the south side the arrangement of 
ises is precisely like that on the north, 
d here are placed the Phoenician pot 
This wonderful collection now 
hibits its historical value. From the 
\lambra vases and cups, the oldest speci 
of pottery with a 
r polished surface, to the magnificent 
\thenian four feet 
eight, found in the temple vault at Ku 
rium, and then on to the Roman lamps 
ind red wares of the third and fourth cen- 
tury of our era, we have here an art his 
ry illustrated by local specimens cover 
ig a period of more than fifteen hundred 
Such a history of an art practiced 
n one small island by successive genera- 


es, 


ens known lustrous 


vase four inches in 


ears. 


tions and races may well command the 
espectful gaze of the most careless visitor. 

The Cesnola collection has already made 
iecessary the rewriting of much that has 
written on the derivations of the 
rts of Greece. Its store of Cypriote in 
scriptions has added one to the list of an 


een 


SARCOPHAGUS FROM GOLGOI 


cient alphabets It will now continue 
shall not be 


scholars examine 


its 
work, and we surprised if 
it, as they now 
have opportunity, we shall be told to re 
vise all 
Etruscan 


when 


have hitherto believed about 
art. The Philistines 
that 


we 


are upon 


us here in all concerns the arts of 


men who lived around the Mediterranean 
in the times when the Greeks were roving 


pirates. 
As 


Cases 


we entered the main hall we passed 
in which are exhibited a 
collection of laces, pre sented to the Muse 
um by a lady of New York, who has kept 
her name from the public. the 
beginnings of the Museum showing 
textile fabrics, which will in 
an important part of its exhibitions 

In the of the grand hall, all 
that portion which is not under the iron 
calleries 


delicious 


These are 
Ih 

time form 
centre 
the exhibi 
to 


is devoted to loan 
This will be varied 


Hereafter the trustees 


tion. from year 


year. propose to 
accept loans only for definite seasons, and 
to 


each season. 


make exhibitions permanent during 

Passing through the grand hall we en 
ter the Hall of Modern Statuary at the 
western end, corresponding to that of an 
Here 
are several fine sculptures, some belong 
ing to the Museum and others to the 
collection. 

This portion of the exhibition will, of 
course, be variable, as it depends on the 


cient statuary at the eastern end. 


loan 


borrowing of sculptures for temporary ex 
hibition until the Museum shall 
abled to purchase and possess works of 


be en 
modern sculptors. 

enter the 
Two galleries, 


Ascending the staircase, we 
western picture-galleries. 
side by side, cross the western end of the 


crand hall. The first, or westernmost gal 
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MARTHA INTERCEDING FOR A CESSATION 


lery, is intended to hold an exhibition of | 


American art in painting, and the next is 
for the present devoted to the loan collee- 
tion of paintings, which there is no rea- 
son to doubt the well-known treasures of 
New York will 
amply rich and enjoyable 


from time to time make 
From the lat- 
ter two doors open upon the broad iron 
galleries which run along the sides of the 
great twenty feet 


hall, some above the 





OF THE PLAGUE AT TARASCON,’’—[ VANDYCK. | 


floor. The works of the last summer of 
the lamented Kensett, which pre 
sented to the.Museum, are for the present 
in the westernmost gallery. 

If we now choose the north gallery 
door to lead us across the grand hall to 
the eastern picture-galleries, we pass out 
from among the pictures into the light ot 
the glass roof, reflected in a thousand ex 
quisite colors from the Oriental porcelains 


were 





D> 


! anship. 





‘THE WAGES OF WAR.”’—|HENRY PETERS GRAY. | 


re shown. These are the latest acqui 
tion of the Museum, purchased from 8. 
\very, Esq., and gathered by him with 
re taste and judgment. 

The 
appearance of the large hall, and we 
not without hope that in time oth 
lay be extended across from north to 


galleries are an immense relief to 


uuth, virtually dividing the room into 
o stories. The view from either is now 
od, and will be brilliant on days when 
ie attendance is large, and many persons 
Against 
wall, from end to end, runs a series 


moving on the floor below 


ebony cases containing the porcelains, 
nong which are a few recently received 
s gifts. They form a very complete il 
stration of Chinese and Japanese ce 
art. It this 
llendor of eolor and delicacy of work 
No acquisition by the Museum 


uld be more important in practical val 


is marvellous to see 


e, none more gratifying to the public 
lis and the opposite gallery will be fa 
orite places of resort for lovers of the 
eautiful. Table cases and upright cases 
mtain a splendid array of Oriental cary 
ngs and lacquers—a part of the loan col 
ection. In the south gallery, opposite, 
n similar wall cases, are the glorious spe 
imens of iridescent glass from Cyprus, 


surpassing diamonds and rubies and opals 


| now 


in brilliancy and tenderness of color 
while in the table cases are the exquisite 
gold and silver work of the Phoenician 
goldsmiths, and the collection of engraved 
gems, concerning which Mr. King, the 
highest living authority, has written It 
is a true revelation of the history of the 


glyptic art in its rise and progress from 


the earliest times down to the beginning 
of the fifth century before our era.” 

By whichever of the iron galleries we 
have crossed the grand hall we now enter 
the LS 
place¢ It 


is always surprising to see what a differ 


eastern picture - galleries, where 


lithe collection of old masters 

ence is effected in the appearance of an 
object of art by a respectful and appropri 
of it A Raphael stand 
ing on a chair in an ordinary room is a 
mere picture, but when properly hung, it 
The Duteh 


never since 


ate disposition 


becomes a speaking image 
and Flemish masters have 
they lived found more effective positions 
for their works here assigned 
The old Hals 
leans out of her canvas to laugh in the 
faces of New York The grief of 
the exquisite head by Greuze never seem 
ed so pitiful. Flemish in quaint 
costumes make young people wish they 
1. 


lé 


than are 


them. woman of Franz 


ladies 
ladies 


wear just such laces and dresses 


Rubens, Vandyck, and other mas 


could 
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COPYING DESIGNS 


light, and 


pictures which 


ters have and abundant 


pure 


exhibit their powers in 
will stand any amount of criticism 
Descending the broad staircase to the 
main floor, and passing it, we arrive on 
is called the basement floor of the 
for the 


trustees’ 


what 


building Here are four rooms 


uses of the institution—one a 


meeting room; another for the assistants 
of the director, who are at work on ecata- 
a third 
for the reception, storage, and unpacking 


a fourth for a repair and work 


logues and other essential labors: 


of obje cts 


These rooms, with the entranc: 
vestibules between, occupy below the 
same space with the picture - galleries 
above; while underneath the great hal] 
and of the same size, 109 by 92 feet, is a 
noble exhibition-room, amply lighted by 
large windows on each side. 


shop. 


This roon 
occupies the space originally intended to 
be entirely, and three years ago partial 
ly, filled up with rock and earth as th« 
support of the floor of the hall abov 
It has been assigned to the Industrial 
Art Department. It is the intention of 
the trustees to make here, as time and 
means may permit, a complete illustra 
tive exhibition of 
ornamental arts, the materials used 
their natural and in their manufactui 


various useful 


conditions, the progressive state of the m: 
terials and the objects produced from then 
together with all such illustrations of i 
complete and complete industry as w 
serve for the practical instruction of t] 


young or the.old. This department w 

be of the highest value to all industries in 
our city and country. In connection with 
this have been organized schools of indus 
trial art. 
a part of the plan of the Museum, but 
hitherto it has been impossible to under 
take them. When our citizens reflect on 


These schools have always been 








ee 


a 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 





THE WORK-ROOM 


the amount of personal attention and time 
vhich has been given for ten years past 
to this institution by the gentlemen who 
have brought it to its present state, it may 
seem very ungenerous to ask why have 
they not sooner done this or that. They 

ive worked steadfastly, cautiously, hope 
fully, and, they believe, thus far success 
fully. They have opened a school for 
workers in wood, not on an expensive 
scale, but economically, as an experiment. 


rhe funds for this opening have been pro- | 


vided by a member who has distinguished 


himself and the country in the art exhibi 


| tions of the world. It is believed that the 


suecess of this beginning will lead to the 
provision of abundant means for its exten 
sion. Another school for workers in metal 


isalsoin progress. These schools are need 


ed, and their support must be insured. 
The Museum of Art, although now lo 
cated in a permanent position, is not what 
New York wants it to be, and must have 
it—an established institution beyond dan- 
ger of total extinction. Its expenses are 
largely increased Its supervision can no 
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longer be by trustees as voluntary work 
men without pay, as was possible when it 
was down 


town A director and assist 


ants,a larger number of watchmen and 
workmen day and night, a vastly increased 
winter expense for fuel, longer and there 


fore more expensive cartage for each ob 


ject in the loan exhibition these are 
some of the annual burdens. But the in 
stitution needs, above all, the means of 


increasing its possessions for public in 
struction 

The appropriations of the British gov 
ernment in the year 1873 alone for art in 
stitutions, art explorations, art purchases 
for publie instruction, and art schools for 
the young, were over a million and a half 
dollars. Nor was this an unusual year. 
England finds such expenditures a hun 
dred times repaid in those industries which 
enrich her capitalists and employ her arti 
sans. 

The Museum of Art, incorporated in 
April, 1870, opened its doors to the public 


in its permanent location just ten years 
after it was created. During this time it 
has accumulated treasures very much be 
yond all reasonable expectations of its 
founders. In 1873 the Park Department 
was authorized by the Legislature to ex 
| a sum not exceeding thirty thousand | 
dollars per annum for the keeping, preser 

vation, and exhibition of the collections | 
of the Museum of Natural History and 

the Museum of Art. In pursuance of this 

authority, the Museum of Art has from | 
time to time reported to the Park Depart 
ment a class of its expenses which were 
properly included under this provision, 
which have been paid by the department. 
But these were only a portion of the an- | 
nual expenses. 


per 


So long as the Museum 
was in Fourteenth Street it was opened 
free to the public at first one and after 
ward two days in each It 
hoped that a reasonable revenue might 
come from a generous public who would 
willingly pay the twenty-five cents ad 
But the 
chief reward of this arrangement has been | 
in the manifest pleasure and profit of the | 
In 1878 the total 
29,932, of whom | 


1 


week. was 


mission fee on the close days. 


crowds on the free days. 
number of visitors 


26, 137 


was 
were on free days, and 3795 paid for 
admission. The receipts from this source | 
did not pay cartage and other expenses | 
attending the borrowing and return of | 
articles in The to- | 


tal number of visitors for six years in | 


the loan exhibition. 
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great as during the ten years past. 


| plantains, sapodillas, medlars, 











Fourteenth Street was 353.421. 


Al 


chases of works of art have been max 


clusively by private subscription 
the members. 


The number of subse 
to these objects is indicated by the » 
bership. These ladies and gentleme: 
in all, have contributed 

time to time, for the purchase of vai 


objects, $324,675. 


than 375 
Donations of work 
art have been made to the Museum 

total value of which is estimated at 874.2 


| The annual expenses have been met in | 


by the receipts for annual members| 
the price of which is fixed at ten dollars 
A few ladies and gentlemen have t! 
given to the American public a museun 
art which, by its possession of the Cypriot 
collections of Cesnola, takes rank amo 
the most important museums of the worl 
It is without a dollar in its treasury fo: 
the purchase of another object. It shoul 
have an annual income assured for its ex 
tension. With proper appreciation by th 
people whom it instructs, its progress for 


| the ten years to come should be at least as 


It is 
to be a free museum to all at least four 
days in each week, for visit, study, and 
copying works of art in all departments 


“SALGAMA CONDITA.” 

| SHALL always persist in thinking it 

the coziest fruit-room in England, and 
you would have concurred with me had 
you seen it that ripe October day, when 
the slant beams of the afternoon sun wer 
sifted through warm red curtains, whic! 
glowed like slices of some luscious jelly, 


}and glinted through the honeycomb 
shaped panes above—the little lead -set 


glasses not of the dead sea-water-color 
of ordinary cheap glass, but mellow and 
yellow as honey itself. 
the sunlight flooded with such a glory 
of ruby and amber was irregular in 
shape, having its corners cut off by a 


The room which 


| fire-place and various cupboards with 


glass doors. No gloomy array of theo 
logical volumes was ranked behind thess 
doors, but a goodly array of jars and 
cans, bottles and boxes, bearing labels sug 
gestive of good things, or giving through 


| their translucent sides a mouth-watering 


view of preserved damsons, tamarinds 
peaches 
quinces, apricots, citron, and cranberry 
How they glowed, like the gems of Alad 
din’s garden, through all the gamut of red 





‘SALGAMA CONDITA 


PERHAPS SHE SAT HER 


ind yellow, from pale strawberry syrup, 
through ruby currant 


jelly, to Ethiop | 
blackberry jam, and from straw-colored 
nectarines to orange marmalade and flame 
olored pomegranates! Then the dried 
ts from the Indies—dates and raisins, 
h figs, and other strange fruits with 
npronounceable names, Zante currants, 
id purple prunes. 


+] 
vil 


4 
t 


Here were queer pots | 
Oriental decoration, containing pre 
served ginger, japanned boxes filled with 


the tea of the mandarins, wicker-covered | 


WHIL} 


| flasks and Turkish spice-boxes. 


SHE STONED HER RAISINS 


But Mrs 
Honeyman’s specialty was evidently pick 
les. Here were jars of sweet pickles of 
her own manufacture, with chowchow and 
catsups, olives, limes, and mangoes, gher 
kins, Spanish onions, piccalilli, 
nasturtiums, 

ly either the 


capers, 
Evident- 
Mr. Honeyman or his 
spouse had been very fond of pickles. | 
Say had been, for when I saw the fruit 
room it was shown me by their descend- 
ants, the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Honeyman 


and mushrooms. 


Rev 





SS) 
fathers. 


with their 


She was a famous cook and housekeep 


having long slept 
er, and used to take all the premiums at 


neighboring fairs We have tried to keep 
My 


hostesses slipped back the little red cur 
tains that 


up the room exactly as we found it.” 


ran on rods of sugar-cane, and 
[ examined more closely the odorous and 
radiant interior. 

[ fancied that it had been used as a sit 


ting-room as well as store-room, that Mrs. 


te 


SSAA ame 
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What noble Fruit the Vines produce! 
The Olive yields a shining Juice 
Our Hearts are cheered with generous 
With inward Jov our Faces shine 


WW 


“Q bless His name, ye Britons, fed 
With Nature’s chief supporter, Bread 
While Bread your vital Strength impart 
Serve Him with Vigor in your Hearts.’ 


Over the mantel, in a plain frame 
a letter, discolored, and 
On the frame, in stiff ane 


broken 1) 


creases, 


mil By 

\ fn N 
\ Wy) 

bh MARR IL |? 


5 1 Pi 
Ah tA, 


‘IT IS ALL A MISTAKE, MY FRIEND, A GRIEVOUS MISTAKE ’—[SEE PAGE 884. | 


Honeyman delighted to sit here surround- 
ed by the triumphs of housewifely skill, 
for on the mantel lay a little volume, the 


Psalms of David, with her name upon the | 


fly-leaf. Perhaps she sat here while she 
stoned her raisins or prepared the other 
fruits, with her: petticoats tucked 
neatly about her, sang: 


and, 


“Green as the Leaf, and ever fair, 
Shall my Profession shine, 
While Fruits of Holiness appear 

Like Clusters on the Vine.” 


Or, 


The Grove, the Garden, and the Field 
A thousand joyful Blessings yield, 


characters, were the words, ‘* Salgam«a 
Condita.” 

‘*Grandfather hung the letter ther 
said the eldest of the granddaughters 
‘*He used to call it his sweet pickle, 
to say that it deserved a place in the fruit 
room. Salgama condita was his tratis 


and 





lation into Latin of the word pickle.” 
Although the ink was faded, the writ 

| ing was still legible, and I read without 

| difficulty the following quaint love-lette: 


se Highly respected and_ best-beloved Tri nd, Mist 





Tarleton : 
“You are doubtless acquainted with the conn: 
tion of friendship I have for a considerable time 








ed and cherished for all the vers of 
charming family." 


nto esteem 


with 


consistent 
your decision 
kindly 
n do nVs¢ ] 
ir honored father. 
var lady, yiged friend and 


] your very ol 
rvant, VANUS HONEYMAN 


, Government House, 


This was the letter. Since it had ap 
parently met with success, I wondered 
much that the Rev. Mr. Honeyman should 
have suggested its involving him 
sweet pickle. 

Becoming subsequently intimately con 
nected with the grandchildren of the writ- 
er of the letter, the explanation was given 
me in the story of their reverend ances 


tor’s life in the new colony of New Bruns 


in a 


wick. As I have changed the names, | 
feel it no breach of confidence to give to 
the world the somewhat peculiar history 
of Mr. Honeyman. 

PART I.—HIS SISTERS-IN-LAW. 

It was on a bright Sunday of a chilly 
New Brunswick June that the Governor 
of the then new province shut himself in 
his sunny south parlor, secure of a quiet 
morning while the girls were at church. 
Dozing in his great lazy-chair, with the 


XN 


vista of the graperies seen through the 
glass door, he could, with a volume of 
Petrarch in his hand, faney himself in 
\vignon; for the Governor was a scholar 
and a traveller, and his daughters shared 
tastes. He felt a pleasant sense of 
companionship in the room in which he 
sat, for there were reminders of his daugh 
ters all about him. Here was Debby’s 
low sewing-chair, with a figure holding a 
distaff in marquetry let into the back, the 
word ‘‘ Diligentia” beneath, and by its 


his 


side her orderly little work-basket, with a | 
copy of Jeremy Taylor’s Ductor Dubitan- | 


tium slipped between a pair of his own 

hose, neatly darned by Debby’s nimble 

fingers. The Governor smiled as he no- 

What a sub 

+] > : : } 

tle, logical, metaphysical mind was that 
Vout. LX.—No. 360.—56 


ticed the odd juxtaposition. 


*“SALGAMA CONDITA.” 


SS] 


possessed by his eldest daughter, Debo 


rah, quaint mixture of the housewife and 
theologian! Even the Bishop enjoyed a 
discussion with her, and her cheeks would 
glow and her eyes sparkle until she was 


nearly as handsome as her 


ters, while 


younger sis 
she discussed Pelagianism sO 


ably with the cotfe 


behind 
the death 
loved wife ten vears agone. 


him from 


urn—her place since of his 


His look of amusement changed to one 
of pride 
trait, 
was 


fell on Pen’s por 
Pen 


he 
She 


glance 


as his 
painted by Gainsborough; for 
the | of the 
carried her head as though already a cor 
onet rested upon it, and 
how she had entertained the most distin 


eauty family, and 


he remem bere d 


guished personages at his home in Bromp 
ton Row, in a way that made them grate 
ful for her condescension. 

Peg 


ture 


ry, his third daughter, was by na 
artist; the very wools knotted 
negligehtly together, and lying .on 
crewel-frame, 


an 
her 
with such 
nice taste that they presented a pleasant 
study in harmony of color. 


were selected 


The Governor was proud of Debby, of 
Pen and Peggy, but Dolly was his favor 
ite, for hers was the most affectionate na 
ture. 
now but a volume of verses half hidden 

|under the cushion, and that 
twisted and partly burned billet-doux on 
the hearth could have been left there by 


He could see no reminder of her 


sofa ves, 


{no one but sentimental and imprudent 
Dolly. 

Patty, the youngest and least attractive 
of the sisters, was just fourteen, and 


yet manifested no penchant except for tl 
nibbling of dainties. Her pockets gummed 


together with sweets, and her passage from 


1 


room to room easily traced by a trail of 
nut shells, apple cores, and cake crumbs, 
she was at once the despair of her father 
and of orderly Debby. 


di 


The Governor described his five daugh 
ters, by saying that Debby was dogmat 
Pen aristocratic, Peggy artistic, Dolly ro 
mantic, and Patty nothing if not gastro- 
nomic. 

The girls fluttered into the room : 
service, chattering with bewildering una 


nunity. 


f > 
iter 


The Governor listened witha puz 
zled expression ; he could only make out 
that this was a protest against the sermon 
‘**So unphilosophical,” said Debby, smooth 
ing the satin strings of her puce-colored 
hat, and setting every fibre of its hand 
some ostrich plume in place with careful 





ht 
did but utter forth his ideas 
to him. 


“There was naug of meth 


He 


came His reasoning was 


into Peggy's wools, naught but a 


ida tangle.” 
And 


pleaded Dolly. who had 


yet his outward man was come 
seated herself 
her father’s knee, and was braiding to 
‘* He re 


Charles Grandison in 


r the curls of his periwig. 


minded me of sir 


t 
Lie 


} 
Thi 


ed the Governor, ‘‘the new curate, 


,as Shakspeare puts it,” suggest 


‘should 


[ anatomize him to thee as he is 


was surprising how soon the Rev. 


Honeyman gained the good opinion 


While the 


ig ladies unanimously depreciated his 


he Governor's family. 


talent, they found him possessed of cer 
unselfish qualities agreeable in 


or, as Patty said, in a brother 
Patty had hit up< the 
None of the suf- 


iciently interested in the young curate 


mn exactly 
] 


term. girls was 


regard him as her own possible fu 
re, but each had confessed to herself that 
uuld be very pleasant to have him con 
d with the family as the husband of 
er favorite Patty 


a disinterested spectator, serenely 


sister. alone stood 


0 


munching pickled limes and rock-candy. 


PART II.—FINISHING THE MINISTER. 


girls had also decided to supply 


was lacking in the young minister's | 


each in her own particular specialty. 


Pegey 
make hi 


Will 


your 


him to 
‘* artistical.” 

please enlighten me as to 
replied Mr. Honeyman. 
[am minded soon to preach a series of 


. Paul. 


began by beseeching 


sermons more 
you 
meaning e”” 


discourses on St Can I make them 

artistical 2” 
‘Right easily. 
+} 


those 


St. Paul journeyed to 
treasuries of art 
th, Athens. 
iately expound to us the architecture and 

of will lend 
for your furtherance in this matter a 


Ephesus, Cor- 


uythology those cities. I 
ou 
German work by Winckelmann.” 

‘But, Mistress Peggy, I am not skilled 
in German, or in any other outlandish 
tongue, save only Latin and a smattering 
Could not advance me 


still further in this undertaking by your- 


of Greek. you 


lf writing out an artistical sermon as an 
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education by giving him private lessons 


You can thus most appro- | 


example of what you would have nie 
tain unto ?” 

‘That will I do most heartily, 
that will 
r hearers these sermons in such o 
as I shall indite them.” 

Mr. 


mur, assented to this condition, and 


t 


one condition delive 


you 
you 


Honeyman, with some litth 


ly after this he heard one day, as he ] 


the village church, some one sin 


on 
clearly sweet that he was forced to ent 


It was Pen, accompanying herself 


the 
the 


organ, While a negro servitor work 

» be llows. 

i ome — P , ie . 
You have a marvellous fine voi 

Mistress Pen,” he said. 

with the same expression that you sing 


‘If I could 1 


would give a new power to my ministi 
"Tis but an acquired accomplish 
You should take lessons.” 
‘Will be 
Pen ?” 


**Gladly. 


you my teacher, Mistres 
Give me the prayer-book 
and let me, standing there by the alt 
you how I think the Creed 
ought to be read.” 


There was something awe inspiring l 


rail, show 


1 


| her very presence before she began he: 


reading. A clinging black velvet dress 
draped her figure in simple folds, wh 

a white lace scarf fell in two long whit 
lines, with exactly the effect of a stok 


down the front of her gown. Her fac 


| was pale and deeply serious, her measured 
| walk added to the impression of 


dignity 
and when she did speak, the words a 
sumed an importance, a grandeur, which 
he had never before attached to them. 
There were no flourishes of elocution 
evident attempts at impressiveness 
Her manner was very simple, but she 
gave him the impression of one supren 


no 


ly in earnest. 

‘You mind me of one of the early « 
fessors,” he ‘I can imagine t 
the young Bishop Timothy 
vou, or Chrysostom of the golden mout] 


} 
} 
I 


said. 


resembled 


Where did you receive this inspiration 

‘*From Shakspeare. I feel a drawing 
to his stately parts. Portia as a Doctor 
of Laws, and Cardinal Wolsey.” 

The Rev. Mr. Honeyman experienced a 
pang. She ‘had seemed so rapt, 
sorbed, as she uttered the Credo, that he 

| had not realized that this was only acting 
Nevertheless, he allowed her to continu 
the lesson toward its close; a 
laugh rang though the building. Look 

r upward through the open sash of om 


in? 


so ab 


mocking 





‘SALGAMA 


CONDITA.” 





e windows, they saw the hoydenish 


ov at them from the branches 


cherry-tree just outside. 
[ came here to get the cherries,” 


peering 


was 
rexplanation. ‘‘I knew the boys would 
our them if I did not. Want some ?” 
Pen fascinated the Rev. Mr. Honeyman 


lx 
Sly. 


He could not understand her, 
lded to the glamour, and it was 
p of seeing her that he 
Governor's invitation to dine upon 
But Pen had gone to 
John with Dolly for a short visit, and 

ind himself after dinner remanded 
téte-a-téte with Debby. Patty sat in 
window watching him with eyes that 
rently saw not, while she 


accepted 


next Sabbath. 


munched 
which she had 
He turned 
ack upon her with a shudder of un 


rts and raisins, with 


1 


| her pockets at dessert 


nquerable disgust. 
smoothing her ‘‘laylack” 
‘I have which | 
ke to lend you, Mr. Honeyman, 


wil 


a bor yk 


she 


Mr. 


| bring you presently, 
leaving the room. 


mastered 


a rising’ and 


foneyman his aversion, 


y, began, ‘‘In regard to 
instruction in eloecution 

Oh! I know what you have it on your 
“interrupted the ki 


. provoking 
‘*T have no malevolence. 


d to say, 
I would 
ve a secret concerning her, for 
» fetch me box of 


a hg paste from St. John. 


as promised t a 

[ never 
about my sisters. Peggy has ase 
now. She locks herself in the room, 

stops the key-hole with cotton. I 
ll find out what 
e, though I never pry. 


your to me. 


she is doing some 
So farewell: 
But if 


secret 


uuld chance on any liquorice or chew- 


rum 


She was gone, and Mistress Debby stood 
her place, her arms filled with books. 
he handed him’ one bound in shabby 
eather, saying: ‘‘ This is a most precious 
the Pastorum. 
Here is another on Antinomianism, and 
neon Original Sin. If you would oblige 
me by taking them home with you and 
ding the passages I have marked, they 
vould, methinks, be a mighty help to you 
i the setting forth of your discourses.” 

[t was impossible for him to take of 
nse, she was so evidently well-meaning. 
‘*And now, Mr. Honeyman,” she con 
tinued, ‘‘one request more. Dolly is a 
most lovable child, but carried away by 


volume, Instructiones 


| maple su 


and | 


you | 


mirth-provoking and frivolous tales; 


you not, sir, have some serious converse 


| with her?” 


To 


with 


this Honeyman agreed, and, 


inward took } 
ure. As hi 
ed and 
MSS 


them 


weariness, is depart 
left the door, Peggy appear 
lipped into his hand a roll of 
Paul. He read 
increasing sur 
the oifted 
thought “What 
that ?” He 


cave the lectures in regular course on the 


Ss 


the 


lectures on St 


in | study, with 


and delight ‘She 1s 


prise 
“he 


to write like 


one of the family 
would not I give 
+ ] 
rol 


evenings of the owing Sabbaths, receiv 


ing many compliments in regard to them 


from his congregation. Even the Bishop 
was compared with him, much to that 
prelate’s disadvantage 

One afternoon Mr. Honeyman met an 
old Indian woman selling spruce gum and 
gar, W rapped in birch bark dee 
He 
bought several packages and carried the 


House 


He found Patty in the park describing a 


orated with poreupine quill work. 


sordid bribes to the Government 
circle, with a plum-tree for a centre. 

‘“*Gum!” she exclaimed, with delight. 
‘‘How heavenly! But 
sugar; it is without doubt half sand 
I have lately had a surfeit of 


Peggy has given me a jar of honey. 


keep the maple 
And 
weets, for 
I did 
but piece together the scraps in her waste 
paper And a heroie 
attitude, the plague rehearsed *** Pallas 
Athena’s diamond eyes flashed angrily 
through the gloom of the Parthenon, 
lighting the ivory pallor of her face, as 
she heard from the neighboring hill of 
Mars the voice of 
a faith which— ” 

‘* Patty! Patty! not so loud. 
fore did Pegey 
to insure your 

‘*She gave it 


there was 


S 


basket.” striking 


a stranger proclaiming 


W here 
give vou the honey, if not 
* 


silence ?¢ 


he 


to me for t bits of pa 
n the compact 

Nevertheless, 
if you so desire, you have but to suggest 
Whither so fast, Mr. Honeyman? And 
pray, when you come again, fetch some 
fruit of 


ckled walnuts or olives would 


per ; naught 1 


touching keeping silence. 


lemons or other agreeable 


Pi 


likewise be ticklish dainties to my pres 


an 


acidit’ 


ently pampered appetite.” 

If anything could have 
consciousness of 
Honeyman had gsrovelled 
the lectures on St. Paul, it 
plicity in guilt which seemed to be estab 
lished between himself and Patty. 


dee pened the 
Mr 


riving 


meanness in which 
since 


was the com 





S84 


Mistress Debby attacked him, at their 


next meeting, 


with, ‘‘ Methinks, Mr. Hon 
Paul should 


=. 
LICy 


eyman, that the lectures on St 


be more doctrinal. This is a very delicate 
matter Of course you would not borrow 
from another.” 

Mr. Honeyman shivered. 
sible that she 


written the 


Was it pos- 
suspected that Peggy had 
lectures ? 
‘*T desire not to offend you,” continued 
Mistress Debby, ** but I have here written 
t ‘xegesis of what I 


OoOub an 
views of St. Pau 


consider the 
, With which 
I would be honored if you would serve 
yourself.” 


doctrinal 


Mr. Honeyman’s astonishment was at 
first too profound to admit of words. 
Here was the strictly scrupulous, almost 
pharisaical, Miss Deborah committing the 
very act for which he had so dreaded her 
condemnation. 

And so the next Sabbath Mr. Honey- 
man announced that, having terminated 
his consideration of the asthetic educa- 
tion of St. Paul as afforded by his travels 
amongst all that was artistical in ancient 
Greece, he would proceed toa disquisition 
of the metaphysical character of his mind 
and the dogma of the Christian faith as 
formulated by him for the early Church. 

The Bishop happened to be at Frederic 
It 
met with his entire approval, and he com- 
plimented Mr. Honeyman upon it at the 
Governor's dinner table, much to the eu- 
rate’s discomfort, and to that of Mistress 
Debby, who gave the Bishop chocolate in 


ton at the preaching of this discourse. 


stead of the black coffee which she knew 
The two sisters had return- 


ed from St. John, and after the 


he preferre d. 


dinner 


Debby managed to send him into the gar- | 


den with Dolly. He knew that he was 
expected to hold serious converse with 
her, but instead he allowed Dolly to prat 
tle about Pen. 


L know not what affects 
‘*She is most distraught 
and strange: one might fancy her in love. 
She had an exceeding genteel gown made 
in St 


her,” she said. 


. John 
and she caused her necklace of 
that to be 
mounted as a crown. 


ermine 


emeralds was mamma's re- 


the long slim mirror, with the candles lit 
in all the sconces.” 

Mr. Honeyman was much disturbed by 
what he had heard. He pondered over i 
in the still hours of night, but was obliged 


white satin, garnished with | 


[ woke with a start | 
to see her last night, arrayed thus fantas- | 
tically, in my room, talking to herself in | 
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to confess that he understood Mistress P 
less and less, and that he loved her yy, 
and more. In this state of mind he y 
the letter which many years after I fo 
framed above the little mantel, and eo 
for this story. Having written it, he 
closed it in a suitable wrapper, direct: 
a bold hand to Mistress Penelope Tar 
ton, and sealing it with a bloteh of wa 
red as his own heart’s blood, committ 
to the public post. 


PART HI.—MR. HONEYMAN’S LOYVI 
LETTER. 

The next morning from his study 
dow he Mistress Pen pace Slava 
through the grave-yard to 
church. He hurried to meet 
ing by the door at the rear. 

| letter in her hand. 

‘It is all a mistake, my friend, a gr 
ous mistake,” she said, sadly. ‘* You fa 
cy that you love me, but it is not so. It 
is my sister Peggy who should have 
ceived this letter. Perchance my wor 
seem but cruel to you now; but keep the 
letter until the smart has abated; the 
send it to her, if indeed you are worthy of 
her affection. As for me, remember m 
kindly when I am gone.” 

He had stood silent, crushed by 
words, until this last one ‘ 
him to a 


Saw | 
the litt] 
her, enter 
She he ld his 


gone’ 
keener anguish. ‘* You 
going!” he cried. ‘* Why is this?” 

‘To England. I can not live here. 
ean not endure this solitude. I long fo 
the gayety and populosity of a great city. 
I should become mad if I tarried here lon 
ger. I pine for London fog and the wax 
lights of a well-filled drawing-room.” 

‘** You break my heart.” 

‘** Nay, i.iend, not so broken but my sis- 
| ter Peggy shall bind; and so farewell.” 

It was long before Mr. Honeyman could 

| trust himself to visit Government House. 

He might perhaps have never gone agai! 
| had not a package come to him at Christ- 
| mas-time—a cloth for the altar, embroid 
ered with a passion vine by Mistress Peg 
gy. After that it would have been u 
| gracious to stay away, and he visited tl 
house frequently, taking a melancholy 
pleasure in the pain it caused him. One 
afternoon, toward spring, he saw the 
church door ajar, and entering, heard a 
|sound of sobbing. It was Dolly at the 
| organ, and he was at her side in a mo- 
| ment, asking, ‘‘ What grieveth so my little 
| friend ?” 


| 
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Dolly was at first reluctant to tell, but 
t length she confided to him the fact that 
had just received a letter from her 

t in London, with the heavy news that 

n. forgetful of her high station, had be 
e a ‘‘play-actress,” so far demeaning 
self as to act the part of Shakspeare’s 
ns. She had shown some consider 
m for the feelings of her relatives in 
it she had not allowed her real name to 
ome known. How strange it was that 
s revelation should cure him of his in 
ituation! Here was the key to the girl’s 
inconsistencies of character: she 
! The mention of 
» word had such an unholy sound that 


inge 
vas an actress mere 
s feeling of sadness gave place to one 
thankfulness for so great an escape 
e comforted little Dolly as tenderly as 
could, and the young curate’s gifts in 
not small 


at night he took from his desk the let 


way of consolation were 
he had sent to 


Would Pen 


uubted his worthiness of Peggy's atfee 


r that six months before 
n, and re-read it. have 
m, and have spoken as she did, had she 
tt been sure that he already possessed 
If Mistress Peggy loved him, 
iould not suffer from unrequited affee 
had done; then what a 
to have a wife who could 
He in 
losed the letter in another envelope, di 
cted to Mistress Peggy Tarleton. The 


tter was handed to Peggy as she sat in 


she 


mas he and 
mvenience 


rite such remarkable sermons! 


the south parlor. Though no one else 
the room, after reading the first 
ine, Peggy shipped the letter in a 
vhich lay upon the table, and read on, 


is in 


be 0k 


holding the book so that any one enter 
ing would not see that she was reading a 
etter. Some one did enter, and called 
her away, just as she finished it. She 
left the letter in the book, intending to 
return for it soon; but Dolly came in as 
she left; the book happened to be her or- 
gan exercises, and taking it up, the letter 
fell out. She read it innocently, thinking 
that by ‘‘ Mistress Tarleton” Mr. Honey 
man meant herself; and how charming in 
him to slip it into her book, instead of send 
ing it to her by the post! Dolly hastened 
to her room, and pinning the letter care 
fully to her pillow-case, reversed the pil 
low, that she might have it beneath her 
cheek as she slept. 

Mistress Debby passed through the room 
not long after, and observing that the fag 
goting with which the pillow-case was 


|}and Dolly Tarleton. 


CONDITA.” 

trimmed was somewhat frayed, she shook 
forth the pillow, folded the ease, 
posited it in her 
pe receiving the letter 
found it 


and de 
work-basket, without 
That evening she 
there, and the little flutter of 
excitement experienced by a maiden of 
thirty-two in reading her first love-letter 
caused her to forget when she had pl iced 
in the Without 
doubt Mr. Honeyman had himself left it 
there for her! 

Mr 


jected by one 


we basket 


the pillow e 


Honeyman’s dismay in being 


Mistress Tarleton 


re 
Was as 
nothing to that experienced by being si 
multaneously accepted by three of them. 
He was not a brave m: The little cour 
age that he had failed him altogether, and 
he fled 


and without explanation, leaving only a 


in 


from Fredericton ignominiously 
letter to the Bishop tendering his resig 
nation, and saying that family matters of 
great importance demanded his presence 
in England 

He arrived in London in time to attend 
if Mistress Pen to a certain 
had 
made behind the scenes. She was mar 
ried under her None of his 


relatives and very few of her own ever 


the marriage « 
noble lord whose acquaintance she 
true name. 
knew of the theatrical episode in her life 
Afterward a letter reached him from New 
Brunswick; it contained only his unfor 
tunate love-letter returned him with the 
compliments of Mistresses Debby, Peggy, 
How the explosion 
had come he never knew. 

Years passed, and he read one day that 
and his 
daughter were residing at Brompton Row. 
The name brought up very vividly the 


Governor Tarleton youngest 


galaxy of beautiful girls he had known at 
Fredericton. He looked again atthe crum- 
pled love-letter which had been read by 
each of them in turn, and which even now 
he had the courage to destroy, and 
thrust it absently into his pocket. Then 
taking his hat and stick, he set out, drawn 
by an unaccountable impulse to call on 


not 


his old friend the Governor, wondering if 
he could explain the strange dilemma in 
which he had found himself. He reflect 
|ed that he might see Patty, that horrible 
child with the omnivorous appetite, and 
| he purchased some candies at the confee 
The 
| Governor was out, and Patty met him. 
He hardly recognized her, grown a 
man, with a hint of Pen’s beauty, Debby’s 


| tioner’s, hoping thus to appease her. 
wo 


purity, and Peggy's intelligence, while a 
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ile that reminded him of Dolly played | of years of al will not falter Paes 


7 : . Lind Sits nP . ] 
around her rather large but pleasant wedded life, I accey ir proposal, as 
a . . 3 t { the otto papers of \ ndies 
mouth They talked of the sisters. Peg it I find the motto papers of my candi 
. ; : ‘ ly - original one, vastly to my t 
gy resided in Florence, as recessful arti tis “Yours. with the asst 
Dolly had married Josiah Saltonstall, an 


old lover, and was living in the States, ‘ 


Could you kindly inf 
invwhere in London Ame 


is still at Fredericton. nd especially pickles ? 


, , 
muen to tl 


e Governor's disgust; Debby cay nd 
l 
‘Unmarried 


‘Oh dear no! she accepted the Bishop Mr. Honeyman entered no protest 


summer after you left His sermons | the happiness thus thrust upon him 
‘e far more doctrinal than formerly.” lived ever afterward in the little to 


And so no hearts were broken, not even | where first I heard of him. his wife 


his own. Mr. Honeyman fumbled in an | most proficient housekeeper, and his ta 
embarrassed way with the package of bon- | the goodliest of any in the country rou 
bons, and broke the paper in endeavoring | Indeed, so satisfied with his lot was he t 


to extract it from his pocket, pouring the | on one oceasion he assured his wife 


contents at length upon the table in aj literal truth but implied falsehood, t] 


dl sorderly leap. ‘*Some motto candies,” | the letter to which she had replied was the 

heexplained. ‘‘I trust you will find them | only love-letter he had ever written 

to your taste.” ‘*T believe you, my dear,” Mrs. Honey 

The next day the following letter was | man had replied with a kiss; then turni) 

read by the petrified Mr. Honeyman: he page that he might see the indorsi 
ment, *‘ Returned with the compliments 
of Mistress Debby,” ete., she added, ‘* and | 


will never question the meaning of these 

mysterious lines; only I must have tl] 

best fruit-room, and the most fully fur 

nished withal, of any woman in England.” 
And Mrs. Honeyman had it. 


WHITE WINGS: ACHTING ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER XXIX. is a certain conscious elation on starting 
j : on a voyage, especially on a _ beautiful 
TRS CALS. SLAPS. morning; but there also may be some 
THO is first up to thrust aside those | vague and dim apprehension. The be 

\\ delusive yellow blinds that suggest | ginning is here; but the end? Angus 
sunshine whether the morning be fair or | walked about with Captain John, and 
foul? But the first glance through the | was shown all that had been done to the 
panes removes all apprehensions: the ruf- | yacht, and listened in silence. 
fled bay, the fluttering ensign, the shin-| But the rest were noisy enough, calling 
ing white wings of the White Dove, areall| for this and that, handing things down 
a summons to the slumbering house. And | the companion, and generally getting in 
the mistress of Castle Osprey, as soon as | the way of the steward. 
she is dressed, is up stairs and down stairs | ‘* Well, Fred,” says our facetious Laird, 
like a furred flash of lightning. Her cry | ‘‘ have ye hung up all the game that Mr. 
and potent command—a reminiscence of | Smith brought back from the moor yes 
certain transatlantic experiences—is, ‘‘All | terday ?” and Master Fred was so much 
aboard for Dan's!” She will not have | tickled by this profound joke that he had 
to go down into the forecastle to hide his 
ly when Dr. Angus Sutherland is with us. | grinning delight, and went covertly smil 

Strangely enough, when at last we stand | ing about his work for the next quarter of 
on the white decks, and look round on the | an hour. 
shining brass and varnished wood, and| Then the hubbub gradually ceased; for 
help to stow away the various articles | the boats had been swung to the davits, 
needed for our cruise, he is the least ex- | and the White Dove was gently slipping 
cited of all those chattering people. There | away from her moorings. A fine north- 


so fine a sailing morning wasted, especial- 
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breeze; a ruffled blue sea; and the 
h all shining before he re How should 
ive whither the beautiful bird bore 
Perhaps before the night fell we 
ld be listening for the singing of the 
naid of Colonsay. 

e wooded shores slowly drew away: 
horizon widened; there was no still 
but a fine windy gray, in the vast 
n of the sea that was opening out be 


On yes, mem,” says John of Skve to 


Miss Avon. ‘‘L wass sure we would get 


vod breeze for Mr. Sutherland when 
vill come back to the yat.” 
Miss Avon does not answer: she is look- 
it the wide sea, and at the far islands, 
th somewhat wistful eyes 
Would you like to tek the tiller now, 
em?” says the bearded skipper, in his 
st courteous tones. ‘* Mr. Sutherland 
vye very proud to see ye at the tiller.” 
‘No, thank you, John,” she says 


4 


\nd then she becomes aware that she 
in her absent mood—spoken some 
hat ecurtly; so she turns and comes over 
lim, and says, in a confidential way 
‘To tell you the truth, John, I never 

‘eel very safe in steering when the yacht 
soing before the wind. When she is 
se-hauled, I have something to guide 
e: but with the wind coming behind, I 
now I may make a blunder without 
nowing why.” 

‘“No, no, mem; you must not let Mr. 

Sutherland hear you say that, when he 
ras so prood o’ learnin’ ye; and there 


ss no dancher at ahl of your making a | 


plunder.” 

But at this moment our young doctor 
himself comes on deck; and she quick 
ly moves away to her camp-stool, and 
plunges herself into a book; while the 
ittentive Mr. Smith provides her with a 
sun-shade and a footstool. Dr. Suther- 
land ean not, of course, interfere with her 
diligent studies. 

Meanwhile our hostess is below, put 
ting a few finishing touches to the deco- 
ration of the saloon; while the Laird, in 
the blue-cushioned recess at the head of 
the table, is poring over Municipal Lon- 
lon. At length he raises his eyes, and 
says to his sole companion, 

‘I told ye, ma’am, he was a good lad 

a biddable lad—did I not?” 

‘* You are speaking of your nephew, of 
course,” she says. ‘* Well, it is very kind 


of him to offer to turn out of his state-room | 
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in favor of Dr. Sutherland; but there is 


really no need for it Angus is much 
better accustomed to roughing it on board 
a yacht.” 

‘I beg your pardon, ma’am,” says the 


** Howard 


Laird, with judicial gravity 


is in the right there too. He must insist 
on it. Dr. Sutherland is your oldest 
friend. Howard is here on a kind 

sutferance I am sure we are both of us 


creatly obliged to ye.” 

Here there was the usual deprecation 

And I will say,” observes the Laird 

with the same profound air, ‘* that his con 
duct since I sent for him has entirely my 
approval—entirely my approval Ye 
know what I mean. I would not say a 
word to him for the world—no, no—after 
the first intimation of my wishes: no coer 
cion. Every one for himself: no coercion 

She does not seem so overjoyed as might 
have been expected. 

‘Oh, of course not,” she says. ‘It is 


only in plays and books that anybody is 


+ 


forced into a marriage; at least you do 
often find a man driven to marry anybody 
against his will. And indeed, sir,” she 
adds, with a faint smile, ‘‘ you rather 
frightened your nephew at first. He 
thought you were going to play the part 
of a stage guardian, and disinherit him 
if he did not marry the young lady. But 
I took the liberty of saying to him that 
you could not possibly be so unreason 
able. Beeause, you know, if Mary r 
fused to marry him, how could that be 
any fault of his ?” 

‘* Precisely so,” said the Laird, in his 
grand manner. ‘*A most judeecious and 
sensible remark. Let him do his part, 
and I am satisfied. I would not exact 
impossibeelities from any one, much less 
from one that I have a particular regard 
for. And, as I was saying, Howard is a 
good lad.” 

The Laird adopted a lighter tone. 

‘* Have ye observed, ma’am, that things 
are not at all unlikely to turn out as we 
wished?” he said, in a half whisper; and 
there was a secret triumph in his look. 
‘‘Have ye observed? Oh yes; young 
folks are very shy; but their elders are 
not blind. Did ye ever see two young 

people that seemed to get on better togeth- 
er on so short an acquaintance ?” 

‘‘Oh yes,” she says, rather gloomily; 

| ‘they seem to be very good friends.” 
| ‘* Yachting is a famous thing for mak- 


ing people acquainted,” says the Laird, 





with 


increasing delight. ‘‘They know 
one another now as well as though they 
had been 


Has that 


“On 


friends for years on the land. 
struck ve now be fore?” 


she says. There is no de 


ves.” 
ight on her face. 
] 


will jist be the happiness of my old 


. if the Lord spares me, to see these two 
tablished at Denny-mains,” says he, as if 
were looking at the picture before his 

eyes And we have a fine soft air 


west of Scotland; it’s no like ask 


mn the 
ing a young English leddy to live in the 
bleaker parts of the north, or among the 


And I would 
not have the children sent to any public 


east winds of Edinburgh. 


school, to learn vulgar ways of speech and 
No, no; L would wale 
oung man from our Glasgow Uni 


clipping of words. 
out ay 

‘rsity—one familiar with the proper tra 
and he 
gruard against the clipping fashion of 


etions of the English language ; 


he South, just as against the yaumering 


Ah will wale 
But no too much eduea 


the Edinburgh bodies. 
him out maself. 
tion: 


bestow 


no, no; that is the worst gift ye can 
bairns. A 


that is first and foremost. 


sound constitu 
Ll would 
a lad out and about shooting 


upon 


{ , 
LION 


rather see 


rabbits than shut up wi’ a pale face among 


| rt of books 


And the boys will have 


play, 1 can assure ye; I will send 


t fellow Andrew about his business 


if he 
What do I care about the shipping at the 
shrubs I wi 


does na stop netting and snaring. 


ll put out turnips on the 
the 
The boys shall 


} 


ut 


wn, jist to see rabbits run 


in the morning. 
their play at Denny-mains, I can 
assure ye; 


more play than school hours, 


{'m mistaken.” 


ol 

The Laird laughs to himself, just as if 
he had been telling a good one about Ho 
mesh. 

** And no muzzle-loaders,” he continues, 
with a sudden seriousness. ‘* Not a muz 
Many’s the time it makes me grue to think 
of my loading a muzzle-loader when I was 
loading one barrel, with the other 
barrel on full cock, and jist 


fingers off. 


a boy 
gaping to blow 
I'm thinking Miss Mary 
though she'll no be Miss Mary then 
will be sore put to when the boys bring in 
thrushes and blackbirds they have shot; 
for she’s a sensitive bit thing; but what 
L say better let them shoot thrushes 


my 


is, 


and blackbirds than bring them up to 


Ah tell ye 


white faces ower books. 
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e-loader will [have put into their hands, | 


this: I'll give them a sovereign apiec 
every blackbird they shoot on the wine 

The Laird had got quite excited: h 
not notice that Municipal London 
dangerously near the edge of the tabl 

‘Andrew will not objeck to the s] 
ing ©’ blackbirds,” he said, with a lo 
laugh—as if there were something of H 
mesh’s vein in that gardener. “Phe Pool 
crayture is just daft about his cherries 
That’s another thing: no 
with bairns in a garden. 
what they like. Green apples? 
they’re the life o’ children. Nature p 
everything to rights. She bett 
than books. If I eatched the school-mas 
ter lockin’ up the boys in their play hours, 
my word but I'd send him fleein’!”’ 

He was most indignant with this schoo 
master, although he was to be of his own 
‘waling.” 


interference 
Let them stea 


bless) ( 


kens 


He was determined that t 
lads should have their play, lessons or 
no lessons. Green apples he preferred to 
Greek. 
out. 


‘Do you think, ma’am,” he says, it 


The dominie would have to loo] 


an insidious manner; 
would like to ] 


“do ye think she 
1ave a furnished house in 
London for pairt of the year?) She might 
have her friends to see—” 

Now last much. Thi 
gentle, small creature has been listening 
with a fine, proud, hurt air on her face, 
and with tears near to her eves, Is 
thus that whom 
she is the fierce champion, is to be thrust 


at this is 


too 


her Scotch student, of 
aside ? 

“Why,” she says, with an indignant 
warmth, ‘‘ you take it all for granted! 1 
thought it was a joke. Jo you really 
think your nephew is going to marry 
Mary? And Angus Sutherland in love 
with her!” 

‘God bless me 


!” exclaimed the Laird, 
| with such a start that the bulky Municipal 
| London banged down on the cabin floor. 
Was it the picking up of that huge 
he had 
| been betrayed into an unusual ejacula 
tion, that the Laird’s face 
When he sat upright again, however 
wonder was the chief expression visible 
in his eyes. ~ 

‘*Of course I have no right to say so,” 
she instantly and hurriedly adds; ‘‘it 
only a guess—a suspicion. But haven't 
you seen it?) And until quite recently I 
Why, what do 
you think would induce a man in Angus 


tome, or the consciousness that 


crimsoned 


had other suspicions too. 
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Sutherland’s position to spend such a long 
time in idleness ?” 

But by this time the Laird had recover- 
ed his equanimity. He was not to be dis- 
turbed by any bogie. Hesmiled serenely. 
We If 


sso with the young man, it is a peety. 


will see, ma’am; we will see. 


But you must admit yourself that ye see 


how things are likely to turn out?” 
[ don't know,” she said, with relue 
tance: she would not admit that she had 
n grievously troubled during the past 
aays 
Very well, ma’am, very well,” said 


Laird, blithely. ‘*We will 
sright. Tam nota gambler, but I would 
ve a gold ring, a sixpence, and a 
silver thimble that Lam no so far out. IJ 
w ' Now I am 
ing on deck to see where we are.” 
And so the Laird rose, and put the bulky 
i.e by, and passed along the saloon to 
scompanion. We heard 


wer 


my eyes open; oh ay 


VoL 


tantara 


He 


‘Sing tantara! sing 


as his head appeared. in a 


was 
humor. 
Meanwhile the White Dove, with all 
set, had come along at a spanking 
pae The weather threatened change, it 


‘ue; there was a deep gloom overhead ; 

uit along the southern horizon there was 
blaze of yellow light which had the odd 
appearance of being a sunset in the middle 
of the day; and in this glare lay the long 
promontory the Rhinns 
ay, within sight of the Irish coast. 


( known as 
of Is] 

\nd so we went down by Easdail, and past 
Colipoll and we 
cnew this constant breeze would drive us 
through the swirls of the Doruis Mohr 
Gate.” And were we listen 
ing, as we drew near in the afternoon to 
the rose-purple bulk of Searba, for the low 
We knew the old 


and its slate quarries; 


the ** Great 


ar of Corrievrechan ? 
refrain: 
As you pass through Jura’s Sound 
Bend your course by Searba’s shore; 


Shun, oh, shun the gulf profound 
Where Corrievrechan’s surges roar!” 
But 

long those distant shores 


Ss ym 


now there is no ominous murmur 
Silence anda 
ve gloom hang over the two islands. 
We are glad to shun this desolate coast; 
and glad when the White Dove is carry- 
ing us away to the pleasanter south, when, 
As we 
open out the dreaded gulf, Corrievrechan 
itself becomes but an open lane leading 


behold! behold! another sight! 


see W ho 


way 





out and there, beyond the 
golden seas, lies afar the 
music-haunted Colonsay! It is the eal 
of the lie golden 
around the rocks; surely the sailors can 
hear her sing for the lover she 
W hat is it that thrills 
the brain so, and fills the eyes with tears, 


to the west: 
gloom, amid the 
in 
aiternoon; the seas 
ing now 


lost so long ago! 


when we can hear no sound at all coming 
over the sea? 

It is the Laird who summons us back to 
actualities. 

‘‘It would be a strange thing,” says he, 
that island at 
Ah’m sure he 


“if Tom Galbraith were in 
this very meenit. 
ing there.” 

And Captain John helps 


Was go 


‘T not like to go near Corrievrechan,” 


he says, with a grin, ‘when there iss a 
flood tide and half a gale from the sow’ 
| west. Itissan alifu’ place,” he adds, more 


seriously—‘** an ahfu’ place.” 


‘T should like to go through,” us 


Ang 


Sutherland says, quite inadvertently 


would sir ¢ 


‘AY, 


John, eagerly 


ye, savs Captain 
‘Tf there wass only you 
and me on board, I would tek you through 
ferry well from the 
Oh ves! 


ith the wind 
‘bb tide. 
do that; and maybe we 


hor 


rard and an 


L would 
will do it this 
year yet.” 

‘*T do not think I am likely to see Cor 
rievrechan again this year,” 
quietly 
heard 

Well, 
through the glassy swirls of the 
Mohr 
the fiercer whirlpools and currents of Cor 
rievrechan 
tinuing, 


said he, quite 
so quietly that scarcely any one 
But Mary Avon heard. 
we managed, after all, to bore 
Doruis 


the outlying pickets, as it were, of 


and the light breeze still con 
we crept along in the evening 
past Crinan, and along the lonely coast 
of Knapdale, with the giant Paps of Jura 
darkening in the west. Night fell; the 
turned the 
bow of the White Dove toward an open 
ing in the land, and the flood tide gently 
bore her into the wide, silent, empty loch. 


breeze almost died away; we 


| There did not seem to be any light on the 


shores. Like a tall gray phantom the 
yacht clided through the vloom: 


somewhat silent on deck. 


we were 


3ut there was a radiant yellow glow 
coming through the sky-light; and Mas 
ter Fred has done his best to make the sa- 
loon cheerful enough. And where there 
is supper there ought to be other old-fash 
ioned institutions—singing, for example; 
and how long was it since we had heard 
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anything about the Queen’s Maries, or 


‘Ho, ro, clansmen!” or the Irish Brigade? 
Nobody appeared to think of 
these things. This was a silent and lone 


ly loch 


however, 


nd the gloom of night was over 
still seemed to 
yes the far island amid 


land and water; but we 


have he ore our ¢ 


the golden seas. And was there not still 
lingering in the night air some faint echo 
of the song of Colonsay? It is a heart 
bre n mg; it is all about the parting 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A SUNDAY IN FAR SOLITUDES. 
Mary AVON is seated all alone on deck, 
looking rather wistfully around her at this 
solitary Loch-na-Chill, that is, the Loch 


of the Burying-Place. It is Sunday morn 


ing, and there is a more than Sabbath 
dwelling over sea and shore. Not 
pple on the glassy sea; a pale haze of 





sunshine on the islands in the south; a 
Iness as of death along the low-lying 
coast. A seal rises to the surface of the 


calm sea, and regards her for a moment 


with his soft black eyes; then slowly sub 
les. She has not seen him; she is look 
ing far away 


Then a soft step is heard on the com 
panion, and the manner of the girl in 
stantly changes. Are these tears that she 
hastily brushes aside? But her face is all 
smiles to weleome her friend. She de 
clares that she is charmed with the still 
of this remote and solitary loch. 

and at last 
1 summoned on deck for morn 





Then other figures appear; 
we are al 
ing service. It is not an elaborate cere- 
mony; there are no candles, or genuflec- 
tions, or embroidered altar cloths. But 
the Laird has put on a black frock-coat, 


and the men have put aside their scarlet 





these words, he lifts his eves from the 
and fixes them for a moment on M 
Avon’s downeast face ? ‘Like as 
ther pitieth his children, so the Lord 
eth them that fear him. For He k 
eth our frame; He remembereth that 
are dust. As for man, his days ai 
crass: as a flower of the field, so he {i 
isheth. For the wind passeth over it 
it is gone; and the place thereof 
know it no more. But the mercy of t 


Lord is from everlasting to everlast 
upon them that fear Him, and His rig 

eousness unto children’s children.” Th 

when he had finished the Psalm, he tur 
ed to the New Testament, and read in 1 
same slow and reverent manner the sixt 
chapter of Matthew. 


service: 


This concluded t 
it was not an elaborate one 
Then, about an hour afterward, t 
Laird, on bemg appealed to by his host 
ess, gave it as his opinion that there would 
be no Sabbath desecration at all in our oO 
ing ashore to examine the ruins of wha 
appeared to be an ancient chapel, whi 
we could make out by the aid of our glass 
es on the green slope above the rocks 
And as our young friends—Angus and the 
Youth—idly paddled us away from thi 
yacht, the Laird began to apologize to ] 
hostess for not having lengthened the sery 
ice by the exposition of some chosen text 
‘*'Ye see, ma’am,” he observed, ‘* som 
are gifted in that way, and some not. 
My father, now, had an amazing power 
of expounding and explaining—I am sure 
there was nothing in Hutcheson’s Expo 


| seetion he had not in his memory. <A 
very famous man he was in those days as 


)an Anti-Lifter 


very famous; there were 
few who could argue with him on that 


| memorable point.” 


3ut what did you call him, sir?” asks 


| his hostess, with some vague notion that 


cowls, and wear smart sailor-looking cloth | 


caps. Then the Laird gravely rises, and | 
Ope i book. 





] 


aecent, and we have had our little jokes 
n board 
1 t Pe | 


much heed to these peculiarities when | 


the strong and resonant voice—amid the 


strange 


ing-Place—reads out the 103d Psalm: 


‘Like as a father peetieth his children,” | 


he may say; but one does not heed that. 
And who is to notice that, as he comes to 


Sometimes, it is true. our good friend | 


the Laird’s father had lived in the days of 
body-snatchers. 
‘**An Anti-Lifter: it was a famous co 


| troversy; but ye are too young to remem 


has almost driven us to take notice of his | 


about it; but you do not pay | 


ber of it perhaps. And now in these days 
we are more tolerant, and rightly so: | 
do not care whether the minister lifts th« 
sacramental bread before distribution or 
not, now that there is no chance of Popery 


| , : : : 
| getting into our Presbyterian Church in 
silence of this Loch of the Bury- 


disguise. It is the speerit, not the form, 
that is of importance: our Church au 
thoritatively declares that the efficacy of 
the sacraments depends not ‘upon any 
virtue in them, or in him that doth ad 








ister them.’ 


Ay; that is the cardinal 
h. But in those days they considered 
echt to guard against Popery in every 
nner; and my father was a prominent 


\nti-Lifter: and well would he arg 


ie and 
sand on that and most other doctrinal 
But I have not much gift that 
’ added the Laird, modestly, quite 
with what clearness he had 
the chief feat 


itures of the 


ects 


ing 


before us 
it Semple ease. 
[ don’t think you have anything to 
regret, sir,” said our young doctor, as he 
elessly worked the oar with one hand, 
that you did not bother the brains of 
John and his men with any exposition of 
Sermon the Mount. Isn't it 
the common 


on 
thing that 
d boatmen of the Sea of Galilee under- 
Christ brought them 
just at once? and nowadays, when we 
have millions of churches built, and mill- 
is of money being spent, and tons upon 
ons of sermons being written every year, 
e seem only to get further and further 
to confusion and 
eat army of able-bodied men that go 
expounding and expounding, and the 
whing and time and trouble they be- 


an 


odd 


tood the message 


chaos. 


stow on their work, and searcely any two 


them agreed; while the people who list- 
en to them are all in a fog. 
ter, and Andrew, and the sons of Zebe- 

e must have been men of the most ex- 
traordinary intellect. They understood at 
they were commissioned to teach; 

id they had not even a Shorter Cate- 
chism to go by.” 

The Laird looked at him doubtfully. 
He did not know whether to recognize in 
him a true ally or not. 


( ce 


However, the 
mention of the Shorter Catechism seemed 
to suggest solid ground; and he was just 
bout entering into the question of the 
Subordinate Standards, when an exclama- 
startled us. That handsome lad, during 
all this theological discussion, had been 
keeping a watchful and matter-of-fact eye 
on a number of birds on the shore; and 
now that we were quite close to the sandy 
promontory, he had recognized them. 
‘Look! look!” 
mingled eagerness and disappointment. 
‘Golden plovers, every 
Isn't it too bad? 
Sunday. 


he said, in 


one of 
It’s always like this on 
I will bet you won't get within 
half a mile of them to-morrow.” 

And he refused to be consoled as we 
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» y | 
fishermen 


Fancy the | 


Simon Pe- | 


zation about 


| horizon. 
tion of rage on the part of his nephew | 


| that distant island. 


| sainted island swarmed with seal 
tones of | 


them! 


S91 
landed on the sandy shore, and found the 
volden-dusted, long-legged birds running 
along before us, or flitting from patch to 
patch of the moist We had 
to leave him behind in moody contempla 
tion as we left the shore, and scrambled 
up the rugged and rocky the 


ruins of this solitary little chapel 


ereensward., 


] + 
slope to 


There was an air of repose and silence 
about these crumbling walls and rusted 
| gates that was in consonance 
tation of the dead. 


with a habi 
And first of all, out 


side, we came upon an upright Iona cross, 


elaborately carved with strange figures of 
men and be: But inside the small 
building, lying prostrate among the grass 


ists. 


and weeds, there was a collection of those 


memorials that would have made an an 
| tiquarian’s heart leap for joy It is to be 
feared that our guesses about the mean 


|ing of the emblems on the 
were of a crude and superficial 
Were these og 
| ures with the long sword and the harp be 
side them ? 


1 
tombstones 
character. 


Irish chiefs, those stone fi 


Was the recurrent shamrock 
a national or religious emblem? And why 
was the effigy of this ancient worthy a¢ 
companied by a pair of pincers, an object 
that looked like a tooth-comb, and a wing 
ed griffin? Again, outside 
in the sacred 
further tombs 
hidden among 
and there 


away. 


» but still with 
upon still 
of warriors, most of them 


walls, we came 
the long gras 
tried to 
It was no bad occupation for a 
Sunday morning, in this still and lonely 
burial place above the wide seas. 


and here 
we brush the weeds 


On going on board again we learned 


| from John of Skye that there were many 


traces of an ancient ecclesiastical coloni 
this coast; and that in es 
pecial there were a ruined chapel and oth 


| er remains on one of a small group of is] 


ands that we could see on the southern 


Accordingly, after luncheon, 
we fitted out an expedition to explore 
The Youth was par 
ticularly anxious to examine these eccle 
siastical remains; he did not explain to 
everybody that he had received from Cap 
tain John a hint that the shores of this 

And now the gig is shoved off; the four 
oars strike the glassy water; and away we 
vo in search of the summer isles in the 
south. The Laird settles himself comfort- 
ably in the stern; it seems but natural 
that he should take Mary Avon’s hand in 
his, just as if she were a little child 
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‘*And ye must know, Miss Mary,” he | have had to fight for our civil and 


Says, quite cheerfully, ‘*that if ever ye 
should come to live in Scotland, ye will 


not be persecuted with our theology. No, | has not been shed in vain. 





ious leeberties inch by inch, foot by { 
and we have won. The blood of the sain: 


The cry of thy 











no; far from it; we respect every one’s 
religion, if it is sincere, though we cling 
to our own. And why should we not 
cling to it, and guard it from error? We 





AWAY 


WEEDS 





lik 


AND THERE WE TRIED 


HERI 





dying and wounded on many a Lanark 
shire moor—when the cavalry were rid 


ing about, and hewing and slaughtering 


—was not wasted on the air. The Lord 

















And we do well 
guard what we have gained; and, if 
d were, there are plenty of 
eat this day who would fr ely spend 
r lives in defending their own relee 
n. But ye need not fear. 


rd, and answered. 


Scotsmen 


These are 
Ye might 
not 


E pisces ypal 


. days of great toleration. 

e in Seotland all life, 

r an ill word said of the 
Church.” 

\f 


your and 


ter having given this solemn assur- 
, the Laird cast a glance of sly humor 
Angus Sutherland. 

[ will confess,” 


anc 


Dr. 
is morning’ 


said he, ‘* when 
itherland brought that up th 
yout Peter and Andrew, 
John, I was a bit put out. But then,” he 
lded, triumphantly, must remem- 
ber that in those days they had not the 

seedious attacks of Prelacy to guard 
vainst. There was no need for them to 
erect bulwarks of the faith. But 


Q 


and James and 


“ve 


Ih our 
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time it is different, or rather it has been | 


ferent. Iam glad to think that we of 

e Scotch Church are emancipated from 
the fear of Rome; and I am of opeenion 
it with the advancing times they are in 
e right who advocate a little moderation 
the way of applying and exacting the 
No, no; Lam not for bigotry. 


+ 


Standards. 
[ assure ye, Miss Mary, ye will find far 
fewer bigots in Scotland than people say.” 
‘IT have not met 
Miss Mary. 

‘IT tell ye what,” said he, solemnly; 
‘Tam told on good authority that there 
is a movement among the U. P. Presby 
tery to send up to the Synod a sort of me- 
morial with regard to the Subordinate 
Standards—that is, ye know, the West 
minster Confession of Faith and the Lar- 
ger and Shorter Catechisms 
n a mild sort of way, that these are of 


any, sir,” remarks 


human composition, and necessarily im- | 


perfect; and that a little amount of—of 
The Laird could not bring himself to 
pronounce the word ‘‘laxity.”” He stam- 
mered and hesitated, and at last said: 
‘Well, a little judeecious liberality 
of construction—do ye see ?—on certain 
points is admissible, while clearly defin 
ing other points on which the Church 
will not admit of question. However, as 
I was saying, we have little fear of Pop- 
ery in the Presbyterian Church now; and 
ye would have no need to fear it in your 
English Church if the English people 
were not so sorely wanting in humor. If 
they had any sense of fun, they would 


—just hinting, | 


have laughed those millinery, play-acting 
people out o’ their Chureh long 

But at 
the 
pe ople he is addressing are of the 
English 


disclaimer. 


ago 

this moment it suddenly strikes 

Laird that a fair proportion of the 
j ] 


cespIist ad 


race; and he hastily puts in a 


‘I meant the clergy, of course,” says 
he, “the 
clergy, as having no sense of humor at 
all—none at all. Dear me, what a stupid 
man I met at Dunoon last year! There 
board the steamer 


ve 


most English 


unblushinely, 


were some people on 
he was 
lled 
rid t 
wish 
‘Wishing he was a 


know, 


talking about Homesh 


known to every man who tray 


and down the Clyde—and they t 
English clergyman about Homesh 


ing he was a stot. 


what? says he. Would ye b it, it 
took about ten meenits to explain the 
story to him bit by bit; and at the end of 


it his face was as blank as a bannock be 
fore it is put on the girdle.” 

We could see the laughter brimming in 
the Laird’s eyes; either 
of the stot or some other story about Ho 
mesh. 
vailed. 


he was thinking 


But his reverence for Su 
He fell back on the Standards; 
Miss Avon 
if ever she were to live in Scotland, 
sutfer at all, 
even though she still determined to be 
long to the Episcopal Church. 


nday pre 


and was most anxious to assure 
that 
she would 


ho persecution 


‘We have none in the neighborhood 
of Strathgovan,” he remarked, quite sim 
ply; ‘‘ but ye could easily drive in to Glas 
gow”’—and he did not notice the quick 


Angus 
from 


Avon 


look of surprise and inquiry that 
Sutherland immediately directed 
the one to the other. But Mary 
was looking down. 

It was a long pull; but by-and-by the 
features of the distant island became clear 
er; and we made out an indentation that 
probably meant a creek of 
But what was our surprise, as we drew 


some sort. 


nearer and nearer to what we supposed to 


be an uninhabited island, to find the top 
mast of a vessel appearing over some rocks 
that guard the entrance to the bay As 


we pulled into the still waters, and passed 
the heavy black smack lying at anchor, 
perhaps the two solitary creatures in 
charge of her were no less surprised at 
the appearance of strangers in these lone 
ly waters. 
landed. They explained, in more or less 
imperfect English, that they were lobster 
fishers, and that this was a convenient 


They came ashore just as we 
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for their smack, while they pulled | 


boat 


traps. 


ir small round the shores to 


And if 


as not looking 


fter the when the 
his hostess pri- 
sale of half a 
lobsters, and if young Smith 


{ 


otiated for the 


quiet opportunity of inquir 
he favorite resorts of the seals, 
Mice will play when they 
chance. The Laird was walking 
h Mary Avon, and was telling her 

he Culdees. 
all the time we wandered about 
rted island, and explored its ruins, 
nt round its bays, the girl kept al- 
most exclusively with the Laird, or with 
her other and gentle friend; 
had but little chance of talking to her or 
walkin ier, He left pretty 


with 


was 


much alone. Perhaps he was not great- 


rested in the ecclesiastical remains. 
elicited from the two lobster-fish- 


the hay scattered on the floor of 


hapel was put there by fishermen, | 


ed the place to sleep in when they 
And they showed 


» curious tombstone of the saint, 


the island. 


Iptured elephant and man on | 
Then he went away by him- | 


out the remains of a former 
island, the withered 
blackthorn hedge, and the 


n the 


A big rat ran out, the | 


le tenant of the crumbled habi- 


the summit of the central hill; and be 


black and shining objects, like the blad 
But these 
moved this way and that; sometimes there 
a big splash as one disappeared 
Youths 


ine ground with a breathless interest. 


ders used on fishermen’s nets. 


Was 


m thinking ye ought to get your 
seal-skin 
Laird, 
things 

‘Ohy1 


“99 
me 


to-morrow, Miss Mary,” says the 
for once 
be shot for 
such gentle 


hope no one wil 
’ i 
she said, 


creatures - 


‘*They are 


‘But young men will be young men, 
ye know,” said he, cheerfully. 
I was Howard's a 
gun within reach, 
have made my heart jump.” 

“Ves.” 
er do have asight like that when you have 
a rifle within reach.” 


said the nephew ; 


savage 


we 
pale twilight. 


| We watched it for several minutes, 


and Anecus | 


| durance. 


| such 


| low he ought 


descending to worldly | 


| ply. 


“When | 
ce, and knew I had a| 
a sight like that would | 


‘but you nev- | 


‘Wait till to-morrow—wait till to- 
row,” said the Laird, cheerfully. 
now we will go down to the boat. It 
long pull back to the yacht.” 

But the Laird’s nephew got even n 
rowed in the « 

Those wild-duck wi 
go whirring by within easy shot, ay 


as 


back 


ently making away to the solitudes 
Loch Swen. Then that grayish-y 
thing on the rocks. Could it be a she 
as T 
gig went by in the dusk; then, wit] 
heavy plunge or two, the seal flounde: 
down and the water. The spla 
echoed through the silence. 

‘Did you ever see the like of that?” t] 
Youth exclaimed, mortified beyond e: 
As big as a 
get 


into 


** Did you ever? 


cow! And as sure as you such a 


| chance, it is Sunday!” 


‘‘Tam very glad,” says Miss Avon I 
hope no one will shoot a seal on my a 
count.” 

‘‘The seal ought to be proud to have 
a fate,” said the Laird, gallantly. 
‘Ye are saving him from a miserable and 
lingering death of cold, or hunger, or old 
age. And whereas in that case nobody 
would care anything or see anything more 
about him, ye give him a sort of imnx 
tality in your dining-room, and ye are 
never done admiring him. <A proud fi 
to be. And if the seals 


| about here are no very fine in their skins, 
the others had climbed to | 


still it would be a curiosity, and at present 


| 
| we have not one at all at Denny-mains. 
hold! all around the smooth bays were | 


Again this reference to Denny-mains 


| Angus Sutherland glanced from one to 


the other; but what could he see in tl 


LIC 


| dusk? 
The | 


itand regarded this splendid hunt- | 


Then we got back to the yacht: what a 
huge gray ghost she looked in the gloom! 


| And as we were all waiting to get down 
| the companion, Angus Sutherland put his 


hand on his hostess’s arm, and stayed her. 

‘“You must be wrong,” said he, sim 
‘‘T have offended her somehow 
She has not spoken ten words to me to 
day.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
HIDDEN SPRINGS. 

‘‘ WELL, perhaps it is better, after all,” 
says a certain person, during one of those 
opportunities for brief conjugal confi 
dences that are somewhat rare on board 
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She sighs as she speaks. ** [thought 
But it will 
ill the better for Angus not to marry 


as going to be otherwise. 
some years to come. He has a great 
re before him, and a wife would real- 
Young profes 
nal men should never marry ; 
stances keep on improving, but they 
lnprove their wives.” 


© an encumbrance. 


their cir- 


It 
ot always this person talks in so mat 
If, 


has turned out for the best, why 


\ll this is very clear and sensible. 


fact a Way. however, every- 


is sudden asperity with which she adds, 
‘But I did not expect it of Mary.” 


i then again, 


A 


An 
She might at least be civil to him.” 
She is not uncivil to him. She only 
t avoids him.” 


‘Lconsider that her open preference for 
Howard Smith is just a little bit too osten 
l ta mat 


sie 


says, in rather an injured 
‘*Tndeed, if it that, she 


tious, 


comes to 


ould appear to prefer the Laird to either | 


of them. Any stranger would think she 
nted to marry Denny-mains himself.” 
Has it ever occurred to you,” is the 


a spectful question, ‘‘that a young wo 
I—say once in a century—may be in 
it state of mind in which 


she would 
fer not to marry anybody 7” 

Not a bit of it. There isa 
superiority on her face: she is 


\bashed ? 
air of 


( li 


ve trifles and taunts. 


L 


f unmarried women had any sense,” 


s says, ‘that would be their normal 
ite of mind.” 
S And she might have gone on enlarging 
0 this text, only that at this moment 
Mary Avon comes along from the ladies’ 
cabin; and the morning greetings take 
place between the two women. Is it only 
et a suspicion that there is a touch of cold 
ss in the elder woman’s manner? Is it 
S possible that our love for Mary Avon may 


be decreasing by ever so little a bit? 

Then Angus comes down the compan 
he has got some wild flowers; he has 
And surely to 
cive them to the younger of the two wo 
she is of the age when such pretty 
compliments are a natural thing. But no. 
»wers are for his hostess—for the dec 
oration of her table; and Mary Avon does 
not look up as they are handed along. 

Then young Mr. Smith makes his ap 
pearance; he has been ashore too. And 
| 


his complaints and protests fill the air. 


mn: 


ashore. he ought 


een 
( 
a 


n: 


Lnel 





‘* Didn't I tell you?” he says, appealing 


S95 
more especially to the women-folk for 
sympathy. ‘Didn't I tell you? You 


saw all those golden plover yesterday, 
and the wild-duck further up the loch 
there is not a sign of one of them! | 


knew it would be so. As sure as Monday 


begins, you never get a chancs I will 


undertake to say that when we get to 
those islands where all the seals wer yes 
le rday, we sha’n’t see one to day 

‘*But are we to stop here a whole day 
in order to let you Lo and shoot seals 


says his hostess. 
‘You can’t help it,” says he 
‘* There isn’t any wind.” 
‘Angus, 
anything about the 
doctor 


laughing. 
* she says—as if nobody knew 
wind but the young 
‘is that so?” 
‘* Not a doubt of it,” he says. 
You might make 
a luncheon party, and have a pienie by 
f the Saint’s Well—down in the 
hollow, you know.” 
‘*Much chance I 
then!” 


is a beautiful day. 
the side o 


the 


young 


shall have with 


remarks the 


seals, other 
man, good natured]y enough. 
the 


Sutherland. 


However, it is enough that res 
tion has come Angus 
A picnie on the Island of 
forthwith commanded 
And while Master Fred, immediately aft 
er breakfast, begins his preparations, the 


sugg 
from 
the Saints is 


1 1 
seais Or hoO Seals. 


Laird helps by carefully putting a cork 
screw in his pocket. It is his invariable cus- 
tom. Weare ready for any emergency. 

And if the 


sers, and seals, appear to know that the 


golden plover, and mergan 


- } = ae “> 1 
new, busy, brisk worKking-days have be 
to 


] 


Hore 


gun again, surely we ought know i 


too. Here are the same silent s 3, ane 


t 
| 
and the 
all Just a 


the calm blue seas and blue sky 
solitary islands in the south 


Ss 


they were yesterday ; but we have a secret 


sense that the lassitude and idleness of 
Sunday are over, and that there is some 


thing of freedom in the air. The Laird 
has no longer any need to keep a check 
on his tongue: those stories about Ho 
mesh may bubble up to the surface of h 
mind just as they please. And indeed | 
is exceedingly merry and facetious as the 
preparations go on for 


When at length he gets into the stern of 


1c 


this excursion. 


the boat he says to his companion, 
| 


“There was Mary Beaton 
And Mary Avon, and me 


What ails ye, lass? I 
much of your singing of late.” 


and Mary Seaton, 


have not heard 
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sé You 


songs on S inday ” 


vould not have me sing profane 


she Savs, demurely. 


little thanks ye get for doing it. 


| sure those people in Strathgovan 


‘No; but I mean long before Sunday. 
However,” he says, cheerfully, and look 
ine at her. ‘‘there is a wonderful change 
in vé wonderful! Well do I mind the 
day I first saw ye, on the quay; though 
it ms a long time since then. Ye were 
a poor white bit thing then; IT was aston 
ished; and the next day too, when ye were | 
lame as well, I said to myself, ‘ Well, it’s 
high time that bit lass had a breath o’ the 
sea air.’ And now—why, ye just mind 
me o’ the lasses in the Scotch songs—the 
( try lasses, ye know-—with the fine 


color on your face.” 

And indeed this publie statement did 
not the sun-brown that 
ved Mary Avon's cheeks. 


tend to decrease 1e 


how tih 


These lads,” said he 


no doubt refer- | plied 7? 


half their lives in fault-findine: and ; 
pect ve to do everything they can tl 
of without asking them for a farth 
At the last meeting of the rate-payer 
the Burgh Hall I heekled them, I ean 
ye. I am not a good speaker 
far from it; but I 1 speak plain. |] 
words that can be driven into peo 
heads; and I will say this, that sor 
those people in Strathgovan have a 
But s 


{to them: ‘ Do ye expect us to work m 


ho 


of most extraordinar’ thickness. 
cles? Are we to create things out of no 
ing? If the rates are not to be inerea 
the lamps to 
Do ye think we can multiply 


where are new gas 
from? 
lamps as the loaves and fishes were n 
I'm thinking,” added the La 
with a burst of hearty laughter, ‘* that 
thickest-skulled of them all 
that—eh ?” 


‘**T should hope so,” 


understox 


remarked M 


Avon. 


ring to his nephew and to Angus Suther 
land, who were both laboring at the long 
oars—‘‘are much too attentive to ye, put- 
ting ye under the shadow of the sails, and 
bringing ye in parasols and things like 
that No, no; don’t you be afraid of get- 


ting sunburned; it is a comely and whole 
th is it not reasonable that hu- 
man beings need the sunlight as much as 
pl. Just ask your friend Dr. Suther 
land that; 
much without a microscope. 
the sun, Miss Mary; 


\ 
\ 


some ing: 
ints ¢ 


though a man can guess 
Keep ye in 


never mind the brown 


as 


on 
[ can tell ve ye are looking a great 
deal better now than when ye stepped on 


ile bit thing 


shore—a shilpit ps 
rnoon.” 

Miss Avon had not been in the habit of 

receiving lectures like this about her com- 


plexion, and she seemed rather confused ; 


but fortunately the measured noise of the | 
rowlocks prevented the younger men from | 


Ov 


erhearing. 


There was Mary Beaton, and Mary Seaton, 
And Mary Avon, and me,” 
continued the Laird, in his facetious way ; 


and he contentedly patted the hand of the 


cirl beside him. ‘I fear I am growing 


very fond of idleness.” 
‘Tam sure, sir, you are so busy during 
the 


er. 


rest of the year,” says this base flatter- 
‘that you should be able to enjoy a 


holiday with a clear conscience.” 


‘“Well, perhaps so—perhaps so,” said 


our cheeks, w hatever the young men | 


on that | 


Then the measured rattle of the oar 
it wants hard pulling against this fier 
ly running tide; indeed, to cheat it 
measure, we have to keep working alo 
the coast and across the mouth of Lo 
Swen. 


“There was Mary Beaton, and Mary Seator 


And Mary Avon, and me,” 


says the Laird, as a playful introduct 
to another piece of talking. ‘I ha 
been asking myself once or twice wh 
er I knew any one in the whole kingd 
of Scotland better than you.” 

‘*Than me, sir?” she says, with a start 


t 


| 
| of surprise. 
“hh it 
And I have had to answer myseif 
in the naygative. It is wonderful how 
ye get to know a person on board a yachit. 
| I just feel as if I had spent years and 
| years with ye; so that there is not any 
|one I know with whom I am better ac 
quaint. When ye come to Denny-mains 
I shall be quite disappointed if ye look 
surprised or strange to the place. I hay 
got it into my head that ye must hay 
| lived there all your life. Will ye under 
|take to say,” he continues, in the same 
| airy manner, ‘‘that ye do not know th 
little winding path that goes up through 


‘* Yes,” he says, sententiously. 


iS SO, 


| 
| 
| 


the Laird, who was greatly pleased. ‘‘ And | the trees to the flag-staff—eh ?” 


vet, let one work as hard as one can, it is 


singular how little one can do, and what 


‘Tam afraid I don’t remember it,” she 
says, with a smile. 
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the s 
he says, proudly. 


‘Wait till ye insets ye can 
» from there!” ‘We 
right across Glasgow to Tennants’ 
k: and in the afternoon the 
h the sun 
time l have 


and ‘ 


see 


smoke is 
ning red and brown wit 
many’s and many’s the 
raith to the hill, 
pri whether they have finer sunsets 
Venice. No, 
and meestery for a 
the 


t 1 Tom Galb 


Naples or ho; ive me 


ind smoke strong 


iset. But just best time of thi 


ear, as ye ll find out’”—and here he look 
1 a kindly way at the girl—‘t where 

re is a bit wood near the house, is the 
1o-time, W hen ye see the prunroses 

| the bluebells about the roots of the 
trees—when ye see them so clear and 


the red of the withered 
an not help thinking 
old Seotech 
in that thi 


to bring the tears to your 


among 
es—well, ye « 
t of 


yOu and 
ymething 


some our SsOnes, 
t's just like 
We 


in these 


re $s si 
een. have 


wonderful and great inheritance 


: igs, as yell find out, my lass. You En 
1 know only of Burns; but a Scotch 
un who is familiar with the ways and 
feelings and the speech of the pea 
uitry has a sort o’ une cunfortahie impres 
sion that Burns is at times just a bit arti 
cial and leeterary, especially when he 
masquerading in fine English, though 
other times ye get the real lilt—what a 
ian would sing to himself when he was 
all alone at the plough, in the early morn 
ing, and listening to the birds around him 
But there are others that we are proud 
of too—Tannahill, and John Mayne, that 
vrote about ‘Logan Braes,’ and Hoge, 
1d Motherwell: I'm sure o’ this, that 
hen ye read Motherwell’s ‘Jeanie Mor 
son,’ yell no be able to go on for 
creetin’.” 
‘*T beg your pardon?” said Miss Avon. 
But the Laird is too intent on recalling 
some of the lines to notice that she has 
not quite understood him 
, “They were school-mates,” he says, in 
im absent way. ‘* When school was over, 
they wandered away like lad and lass; 
and he writes the poem in after-life, and 
spe aks to her he has never seen since. 
‘QO, mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
The deavin’ dinsome toun, 
ie To wander by the green burn-side, 
hear its waters croon 
) The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet; 
And in the gloamin’ o’ the wood 
ue The throssil whusslit sweet. 
* * * * * 
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Had ¢ vj por a Spt , 


The Laird’s voice faltered for a moment 
but he pretended he had great difficulty 
in remembering the poem, and confessed 


that he must 
Howe Ver, he 


one 


verses 


have mixed up the 


said he remembered the last 


Just as he finished, ( \ 
is head. He seemed t 
thing over at 
Then he qi 
randkerchiet 


ed aside h 
] ee ¢ 
aenly mterestead inh som 


mouth of Loch Swen uickly 
across his 
though 
looking in that alien direct 


hard pull 


passed his red silk ] 
face, and said, in a gay manner, 


ion 


We 


he was still 


‘This is a desperate 


had nothing like this yesterday But it 
wili do the l: ads good ; it will take the stiff 
ness out of their backs 

However, one of the lads—to wit, the 


itted at length that 
of it, 
had re 


Laird’s adm 
he had had quite enough 
up his oar to the 
Then he came 
and talkative: 
his mind 


nephe W 
and gave 
man he lieved 
and was very 
and said he had 
to find all the 


shor s of the sacred 


into the ster 
pleasant 
quite made up 
seals gone from the 
island. 

So formidable, indeed, was the tide, that 
we had to keep well away to the south of 
the island before venturing 
for it th we did put the 
bow strai the litt the mid 
channel current swept away north 
as if the gig had been a bit of ec 
the four oars kept manfully to their 
and dint of hard pulling and 


to make across 
and when at leng 
echt for | le harbor, 
us 
ward, wrk 
But 


work: 


pertinacious steering we managed to run 
into the little bay 

We found it quite deserted. The two 
lobster-fishers had left in the morning; we 
were in sole possession of this lonely isl 
and, set amid the still summer seas. 


But 


and so it 


by this time it w nearly noon; 
was arranged that the of 
the party should content themselves with 


«lition, to find out, by 


as 


men 


a preliminary ex] 








SUS 


stealthy cra eeting rs out to the vi asian Wea, 
vhere the 
» the remain by the 
int’s Well, to help Fred to get luncheon 
spread out aad arranged. 


and 


seals were chiefly Pt ie a 
gee were to 
And this was 


done 


thus it happened that, after 

Master Fred had finished his work, and 

retired down to his mates in the gig, the 
two women-folk were left alone. 

Why, Mary,” said the one of them, 


quite cheerfully (as we afterward heard), 


it is quite c 1 lone time since you and Il 
had ach ogee 
or S. 
‘One gets so often inte rfered with on 
joard, you know. Aren't you going to 


pein now 


, 
She had 


and make a sketch 2” 
brought with her her sketch 


ing materials; but they 


were lying ui 

opened on a rock hard by. 

**No, I think not,” she said, listlessly 

‘What is the matter with you?” said 
her kind friend, pretending to laugh at 
her. ‘T believe you are fretting over the 
loss of the money, after all.” 

‘Oh no: TL hope you do not think I am 


said she, anxiously. ‘'No one 


has said that? 


fretting,” 
I am really quite content 
[am very—happy. 
She word. 


hear it,” 


managed to say the 

‘Il am olad said her 
friend; ‘‘ but I have a great mind to scold 
you all the 


The 


very 


* same. 


girl looked up. Her friend went 


over to her, and sat down beside her, and 
took her hand in hers. 
“Don't be offended, Mary,” she said, 


grood-naturedly ‘T have no right to in- 
Angus is an old friend of 
Why do vou treat him like that?” 
girl looked at her with a 
frightened, inquiring 


terfere but 
mine. 
The 


quick, 


sort of 
glanee; and 
as if she were almost afraid to 
hear herself speak, 


then said, 


‘Has he spoken to you?” 

‘Yes. Now don’t make a mole-hill 
into amountain, Mary. If he has offend 
tellhim. Befrank with him. He 
would not vex you for the world: do you 
think he would?” 

The girl’s hand was beginning to trem- 


ae 
good deal ; 


ed you, 


ble a and her face was white, 
and piteous 

‘If you only knew him as well as I do, 
you would know he is as gentle as achild: 


he would not offend any one. Now you 
will be friends with him again, Mary ?” 
The answer was a strange one. The 


girl broke into a fit of wild crying, and 
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hid her rom in her frie cit bosom. 
sobbed there so that her whole frame 
shaken with the violence of her misery 


‘Mary, what is it?” said the other 
ereat alarm. 
Then, by-and by, the girl rose, and w 


away over to her sketching materials 


a minute ortwo. Then she returned, | 


face still rather white, but with a cert 
cold and determined look on it. 

‘It is all a mistake,” said she, speak 
very distinctly. ‘‘ Dr. Sutherland has not 


offended me in the least: 
so if he speaks again. 


please tell him 
I hope we shall al 
wavs be good friends.” 

She opened out her color-box. 

‘And then,” she, with an odd 
laugh, ‘* before think I have gone 
crazed, please remember it isn’t every da 
one 
mine.” 

She began to 


things ready. 


said 


you 


loses such an enormous fortune 


cet her other sketching 


And she 


was very cheer 


ful about it, and very busy; and she was 
1eard to be singing to herself, 
“*Then fill up a bur mper: what can I do less 


Than drink to the health of my bonny Black 
But her friend, when by chance she 
ed her head a little bit 
pale and piteous face 
tears; and the praises of 


not wholly deceive her. 


turn 
, perceived that the 
was still | 


wet with 
Black 





> 1:3 
ess did 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 


YORK. 


IN NEW 


‘EVEN years since a short-lived attempt 
WS was made to apply the essential prin 
pe of civil service reform to the ad 
ministration of the Custom-house in the 
city of New York. It was abandoned 
when Congress omitted to make an appro 
priation for the expenses attending thi 
system throughout the country. It has 
lately been renewed, and at the same time 
a somewhat similar though less elaborate 
experiment has been made in the Post 
office at New York. The details of each 
of these efforts, which, though having a 
common end, and proceeding in very 
much the same way, have had a different 
origin, are exceedingly interesting, and 
throw a good deal of light on the previous 
condition of the service, on the specific 
character of the reform which is required 
and practicable, and on the nature of the 
results which could be obtained on 
ger scale. 


a lar 
The essential principles of th: 
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rm are that admission to the service | in the very centre 


f political patronage, 
» United States shall be determined | and to leave to the head of the Custom 

a competitive examination, and shall | house a clear field in carrying it out, there 

illowed only to the lowest grade in | is fortunately no room for doubt. 

class of offices; that after admission In the course of a month a series of 

appointee shall be subjected to a pro- | regulations was prepared by the heads of 


on sufficiently long to show any de-| the various departments of the customs 


s which the examination may have | serviee, and by the Sub-Treasurer, and 
| to bring out; that promotion shall | submitted to the President, who gave his 
ade only upon competitive examina- | approval March 6. Another month was 
anc that removals shall be made | consumed in the necessary preparations 
for cause—in order that all possible | for the examinations—a delay caused by 
cements for fidelity shall be held out | the fact that there was no appropriation 
security of tenure and advancement | for any expenses attending the work 


merit. The object, in brief, of the | and on the 3d of April the first examina 
m is to get the best men, incite them | tion in the Custom-house was held. Up 
] 


e best conduct, and ke »p them as lone | to this time some one thousand applica 
wy be. This was the cardinal aim of | tions for appointment had accumulated, 
reform of 1872-73; the experiment | and from these it became necessary to se 
»Custom-house at that time was car-.| leet a number which would make up a 

d out in close harmony with it, so far} ‘‘ class” practicable to examine. The first 
vent, and the experiment now being step was to require a new application in 


is like the former. The evidence | the form described by the regulations, for 
h may be gathered from it is, there | whicha proper blank was given out. This 
cumulative, as is also that to be de-| must be filled by the applicant without 
d from what has been done in the | assistance; it must state what position he 


ost-office. applies for; his name in full; where and 


The first step in the reform at the Cus- | when he was born; his actual residence, 
n-house in 1879 was the letter of the | and how long it has been such; his edu- 
sident to General E. A. Merritt, Feb- | cation; his occupation, past and present; 
iary 4, 1879, immediately after his con- | whether he has been in the civil service 
ation as Collector of the Port. In| before, and if so, in what capacity, and 


this the President said, ‘‘ My desire is that | why he left it; whether he was ever in 


office be conducted on strictly busi- | the army or navy, and if so, in what or- 
s principles, and according to the rules | ganization, and in what capacity. The 
the civil service which were recom- | applicant must also give a certificate of 
nded by the Civil Service Commission | two reputable citizens that he is of good 
1 the administration of General Grant.” | moral character, temperate, industrious, 


1nd he added, with a quaint frankness | and faithful to the Union and the Consti 


ich is to be noticed in several of his} tution. This seems a long list of details, 
ni-official letters: ‘‘I want you to be | but it contains no requirement not really 
fectly independent of mere influence | essential, none which could be omitted 
n any quarter. Neither my recom- | without risk to the service. Its fullness 
ndation, nor that of Secretary Sher- | is, moreover, valuable, as tending to im 
in, nor of any member of Congress, | press on the applicant that the govern 


ust be specially regarded. Let appoint-| ment sets up at the outset a reasonably 


ents and removals be made on business | high standard, of which political service 
inciples, and according to rule. There | is not a feature. 

ist, I assume, be a few confidential| For the purposes of examinations the 
ices filled by those you personally | offices of the Collector, the Naval Officer, 
ow to be trustworthy, but restrict the | and Surveyor are regarded as one. The 
rea of patronage te the narrowest lim- | examinations for the Appraiser’s office as 


] 


its.” It is not difficult to detect in some | well as those for the Sub-Treasury are held 


the phrases of this letter a vagueness, | separately, these offices being distinct, with 
certain haziness, as to the precise scope | duties more or less peculiar. The heads 
| purpose of the reform of the civil | of the various oflices constitute a Board of 
rvice, that is not of the best omen for its | Revision for the examinations, to which 


completion. But of the President’s sin- | appeals can be taken by any one deeming 


desire to see the reform fairly tried | himself unfairly treated, while the exam 
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inations proper are conducted by Boards | 


Examiners made up as follows: for the 
Collector, General N. G. Williams, Depu 

for the Naval Officer, Mr. 
M. Comstock, act for 


This 


constant aid 


ty Collector; 





in ing de puty ; 
veyor, Mr. J. T. Kane, clerk. 


board has the 


the Su 


benefit of the 


and COULLSE l of Mr. S. W Burt, the Naval 
Officer, who was the chairman of the 


Board of Revision and Appeal in the Cus 
ym-house when the ap 
plied there. He is a gentleman of thor 


} 
wl 


rules were last 
1 education, an excellent official, and 
not only a zealous believer in the reform, 
but one who has acquired much skill and 
tact in its application from both study and 
observation The preparation of the ques 
tions is made exclusively by the Examin 
Ing Board, in session. 


secret The print 


ing is done by an electric pen, on the day 


before the examination, and the sheets are 
carefully g 
to The standard of per 
fection is a key, prepared in advance, and 
personally verified by each member of the 
board. 

When of the first 
examination was made, there was natu- 
rally much ineredulity as to the good faith 
which would be in the matter. 
General Merritt, the new Collector, though 


enjoying just 


uarded until they are given out 


the candidates. 


the 


announcement 


} 
shown 


ly a reputation for probity 


and sincerity, had been known chiefly as 


a politician, associated with a wing of the 
Republican party not noted for disinter 
estedness or for its aversion to patronage, 
with all the advantages which patronage 
brought, under the old system. He had 
been overrun with office-seekers, and it is 
safe to say that in the ranks of the regi 
ment which besieged his office there were 
very few who did not count much more 
‘ mere influence” of political back 
ers than on any proof which they could 
give of And of 
those who had been requested to put their 


nthe” 
their fitness for work. 


applications in the required form, and to 
present themselves for examination, many 
went up with light hearts, imagining that 
this was only a form which indicated that 
the doors of the coveted paradise were at 
least ajar. This class were quickly unde- 
ceived when they met on the threshold of 
the 


j and a more minute explanation is gi 


oral, with the examiners is prohibited 
cept such as relates strictly to the exam; 
nation. The name of the candidat 
known only to an officer not connect 


l 


with the board, by whom it is written oy 
a ecard and placed in a sealed enve}) 
indorsed with the number of the desk 


which 


the candidate is assigned. T) 
envelope remains sealed and its content 
unread until the entire process of exam 
nation, including the rating of the pap 
is completed. It is only opened by thy 
examiners, and the name recorded, whey 
it becomes necessary to report the sta: 
ing of the respective candidates. By t} 
simple precaution not only is every ear 
didate deprived of the benefit which hi 
might get from any conscious or unc 
scious prejudice in his favor, but hi 
equally protected from any adverse 


qd 
crinination. 


To the examiners he 
ply the author of certain paper: 


rs 


iS Sui 
of t 
merit of which they must judge unaided 
and unhindered by any association ; 
taching to his personal or political claims 
Each candidate is given a printed copy 
f the rules by which he must be 


oO Furded 


oy 
by the chairman of the board on tl 
sembling of the class. 


Any person hay 
ing made a mistake as to the position to 
be filled is allowed to retire, and is sum 
moned again when an examination is to 
be held for the position which he desires 
If any one feels, physically or mentally, 
from illness or otherwise, unfit for the 
work of the day, he also is requested to 
retire; but any one giving up after an ex 
amination is begun, leses his chance. It 


| is explained that any question which ap 


| perimental figuring. 


pears impossible of answer may be ‘‘de- 
clined,” and that such a course will 

better than a grossly ignorant attempt al 
an answer, which would count nothing 
In mathematical questions the process of 
working out the answer must be shown 
in full, though paper is furnished for ex 
Each class of ques 


| tions is given on a separate sheet, and only 


one sheet is given out at a time. 


After 


| completing any one sheet, the candidate 


examination-room the rigid enforce- | 


ment of the regulations, which it is now 
p irposed to deseribe somewhat in detail. 
In the first place, every applicant is, so 


to sp ak, 


ripped of lus identity from the 
A 


communication, written 


st 
start ll or 


may leave the room for a few moments, 
but not while he has a sheet in hand. 
Any asking, procuring, or giving aid by 
one candidate to another, is regarded as 
morally blameworthy,;and is fatal. Thi 
applicants are advised not to hurry great 
ly, as the quality of rapidity weighs only 
lightly in any case, and never offsets care 

















sness or slovenly work. This series of 
lanations, it will be seen, is sensible 
d eandid, and ealeulated to guard the 
lidates against errors In conduct which 
iid be extremely natural, and while 
ing them to do their best, place s them 
iarely on their merits 


rn 


1 
The questions used in t! 


ie Custom-house 
ninations vary with the positions to be 
1. For the position of night inspector 
=? 50a day, or of clerk at less than $1200 
ear, they are extremely simple. For 
hips at a salary of $1200, they are 
ve difficult; while in examinations for 
notions, or for the position of examin 
1} the Appraiser’s department, technical 
estions are added, based on the appli 
nt’s previous service, or intended to test 
s qualifications for peculiar duties. In 
latter class of examinations the com 
tive method is particularly useful and 
venient of application, because it is not 
ficult to frame the questions so as to 
ke them practically valuable. In the 
r class, where the object is princi 
and necessarily to test general in 
ligence, greater difficulties are met, and 
ve tact and special judgment are re 
ured. <A thorough study of the ques 
used in these circumstances can 
“lly fail to convince that they are 
‘ly, intelligently, and even skillfully 
med. A matter of prime importance 
the weight given to each subject, which 
he general examinations for clerkships 
d inspectorships is as follows: 





( k Ins 
Mathematical : 

Notation and Numeration | 1 
Addition. .... eee aes ] ] 
Fractions AE ee eee 2 l 
Ap] ied Arithmetic. ........ 6 » 
¥ from Dictation......... 2 1 
_ ME aiaed adit en wiacacho ns: os l ] 

Geography, History, and Govern 
I it eee ee 2 2 
[ ron given Subject i ] ] 
NNER So orogens 6:0 « waa a , H 6 

il Aptitude, based on Appear 

>» of Work, Age, Oceupation 
ind Observation of Candidate ..| 5 5 
Total... a Ohethe eee ae 25 25 


The range of these subjects is sufficiently 
modest. It includes nothing which a 
good common-school education should 
t enable an applicant to treat intelli 


sently. When the nature of the specific 


questions is considered, it is plain that 
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was feared there might be, to persons 
fresh from school, or who had enjoyed a 
collegiate edueation. On the contrary 
Keeping In view the relative weight 


tached to each subject, those stand the 
best chance who are naturally bright, 
have been intelligent readers of the news- 
papers, and have had some business tra 

ing. Thus it will be seen that the arith 
metical questions form forty per cent. in 
the case of a clerk, and twenty-four per 


cent. in the case of an inspector, of t 


whole seale, and applic d arithmetic is giv 
en a decided preference. Copying from 
dictation is a peculiarly useful test, since 


it shows readiness of comprelhe nsion, and 


the applicant’s command of such know] 


edge as he has of writing, spelling, and or 


rement. This is given more 


derly arrang 
weight for an inspector than for a clerk, 
for the former has frequently to write 
marks, descriptive terms, and numbers 
rapidly as they are called out to him. 
Penmanship is, for the same reason, made 
more important in his case. In both class 
es of examinations syntax counts only 
four per cent geography, history, and 
government combined count only eight 
per cent., which is certainly a very mod 
erate weight to give to the only subjects 
which, by any stretch of hypercriticism 
could be called ** scholastie.’ 

A very ingenious method has_ been 
adopted for estimating accurately the val 
ue of each applicant’s answers—a method 
which, originally devised by Mr. Elliott, 
of the Treasury Department, in 1871, has 
been approved by severe experience. 


Each answer is marked on a scale of 100 

The values of the answers under each 
subject, thus ascertained, are added to 
gether, and the sum is divided by the 
number of questions, which gives the ay 

erage for each subject. This amount is 
then multiplied by the value assigned to 
that subject, the product is divided by the 
sum of the values of all the subjects, and 
the result is the average standing By 
this means every man gets credit exactly 
in proportion to the weight attached to 
each subject., Thus a candidate for a 
clerkship might fall below the minimum 
in everything but applied arithmetic, and 
if he were perfect in that, might rise above 
the minimum. Another effect, and acu 
rious one, of the application of this meth 
od of ascertaining a candidate's standing 
is the absolute impossibility which it se 


there 1s no special advantage given, as it | cures of anything like favoritism on the 








part of the examiners When these of 

rs come to take up the papers, all those 
relating to the same subject—one sheet 
being given for each subject—are consid 
( 1 one after the other, and the results 
recorded on a general table. Then the 

neral average is worked out, and it in 


riably happens that it is wholly imprac 


ble for any member of the board, al 


stage of the process, to predict with 


‘ n approximate accuracy what the gen 
eral average or final standing of any can 
didate will be So that if the names of 
the candidates were known to the board, 


ey are and if there were any de 


not, 


1 
to promote the chances 


of one b yond 
could not be 


ird of 


another, it accomplished. 
T Bo Examiners work, 


nh prac 


tice as in intent, with the impartiality of 
calculating machine, and are scarcely 
more ¢ ] that ingenious con 


onscious than 

I is to be the result of 
What may be called the me 
the of 
to the ‘‘ general 


eandidate, 


trivance is of what 
their labor. 
chanical impartiality of process 
WV ighting ( xtends even 

titude” of the every element 
leulated mathe 
that the 


eandidate’s 


of which, except one, is ¢ 
matically lt 


scale of 100, on 


i 
results 
the 


thus on 
which 


stand. 


if is marked, there are only four 
points which are left to the diseretion of 
the board—these four being allotted to the 
impression as to p rsonal bearing made 


by the candidate, referring particularly 
a) phy sical CK 
W ile h | 


1 
He SCCKS. 


ipacity for the position 


Considerable criticism having been of 
fered from time to time on the alleged 

pedantry” of the questions put to « 
’ } 
cates, 10 18S aS wel 


"Anal 
1 to say that the mathe 
matical questions are strictly confined to 
exercises in the elementary rules of arith 
metic, and to problems in business ealeu 
lations such as will be 
daily work of the particular position open 

In ‘‘ geography, his 
tory, and government” the following ques 


ed to competition. 
tions will fairly show the character of 
‘*1. Name the 
ten States that border upon or are divided 
by the Mississippi River. 2. What large 
of the United States flows 
3. Which State produces 


+ 
Lhose 


generally viven out 


river 
Pacifie Ocean ? 
the 

nd which the most sugar ? 
the tw 


1. Which are 
o largest cities on Lake Michigan ? 
1at was the first English settlement 
on the coast of New England? 6. What 

t the British 


’ 
= 
s 


collision with forces 


| from the names submitted. 


presented in the | 


into the | 


most coal? which the most tobacco? | 


| were sifted. 
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marked the commencement of the Ry 
lutionary war? 7. How are the T 
tories of the United States governed 7 
Under what circumstances can the Pr 
dent order the State militia into servi: 
In syntax, corrections are required o 
of the most obvious, though often vi 
common, errors, such as in the folloy 
‘The three first papers y 
As subjects for the letter 


LLCT 


sentence: 
difficult.” 
quired, the following indicate the ¢] 
acter of “What cov 
mental policy toward the Indians is m 
expedient > ** What are the advantag 
disadvantages of Chinese 


those seleeted: 


immigratio 
If there is anything required for the yi 
er answer to these questions, or the r 
sonably intelligent treatment of thes: 
jects, beyond what is furnished by an ay 
erage common-school eduéation and a fa 
attention to that 
American citizens, 


universal educator 
the newspaper, t] 
the excellence of our schools 


and the 
telligence of our people have been sad 
overrated. 

The standing of the candidates havi 
been determined in the manner describ 
the names of the three standing high 
on the list are certified to the 
officer. 


appointi 
He has the option to reject su 
marily, and without giving his reason 
one or all of these names, in which ¢ 
new names are furnished from those ne 
highest on the list. If there be 
mary rejection, the appointment is n 


no sum 
In point of 
fact, no summary rejection has been mad 
by an appointing officer. 
crimination the selection, r 
quired by law, of those who have served 
in the Union army or navy, and who ar 


The only dis 
made is 


| otherwise equally eligible to appointment 


Those not appointed retain their standing, 
and are eligible to succeeding vacancies for 
a specified time. <A record is kept of all 
the proceedings of the board, and the ex 

amination papers are also filed. Both re 

ord and papers are open to inspection by 
any one directly interested. 

Some simple statistics of the results of 
the examinations in the Collector’s and 
Naval Offices will throw a good deal of 
light on the character of the applicant 
under the new system, and the mann 
in which they acquitted themselves, and 
on the nature of the process by which they 
For positions of the highe1 
order, commanding a salary of $1200 a 
year, fourteen classes, with 428 candidates, 
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to be examined Of these, 


peare d 


9 
] 


thdrew from competition on the groun¢ 


sickness, nervousness, or confessed want 
ibility Of the: ng, 224, or 





h the 


per cent., failed to reac minimum 


70; 73 more, or 194 per cent., failed to 
beyond 80, making a little more than 
e-fourths of the whole number who 

practically out of the race, as, con 
ing the proportion of applicants to 


es, no one not voinge bey mynd SU on the 
rhtest chance 


average standsthes 


pam de Of the ena r, 59, or 


per cent., obtained between 80 and 90; 
20, or 54 per cent., obtained 90 orover. The 
if appointees ranged from 26 to 54, with 


1 


Of the 42 


York, 


average of : ob ve: irs 


appoint 
12 int 


ed, 27 were born in Ne W en 


other States, and 3 in foreign countries; 
i4 had received common-school eduea 
tion, 22 an academic, and 6 a collegiate; 19 


id been clerks, 5 had been merchants, 1 


manufacturer, 1 a broker, 1 an expre 
nan, 3 teachers, 4 civil engineers, 2 la 
vers, 2 farmers. 1 banker, 1 a ident 

wing a notable absence of the onli 


mal 


and student class, which, it had 

een thought, would be favored by the 
ew system. 

The statistics of the examinations for 

motion bring out the fact that the 


members of the force at the Cus 
do not take kindly to the 
ninations, and do not make a very good 
they enter the lists. In 
for 1400 In 
in which all t 
allowed to ce 


present 
ym house ex 
wing when 


an examination a 
Naval Office, 1 
» S12 


200 orade were 
te, one of the hig! 


Ponca 
he ¢ le rks 


mM 
Lest position 5 





REF‘ 


pi was won 
by a clerk who had just been admitted 

through examination, and this notwith- 

tanding that the questions were entirely 

P itferent, and were framed to test the can 
= didates’ familiarity with duties which they 
% had been performing. The contestants 
in the other eases did not reach as high 

: an average standing as had been reached 
| inthe examinations foradmissions. More 
recently an examination was held to fill 
; two vacancies in positions of 82000. —_ 
, questions were searching, and the ordeal 
a severe one. The lists were thrown open 
to all subordinate clerks None of those 
] occupy ing’ $1800 positi ns entered: of those 
* at $1600 only four entered. In all, 0 ) 
hundred men who were privileged to ap 
' ply, and who had been appointed under 


the 
ed, 


old system, only twenty-four appear 
On the other hand, eleven men ap 
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pointed after pr apciaes and including 
all who were eligible to examination, pre 
sented themselves. The result was that 
two of the latter won the prize Ss 

The practical question which every on 


k in regard to the recent experience 





ie Custom-house will be, W hat sort 
public servants has it produced It 
will be gathered from the facts already 
submitted that the new system has some 


very important merits independent of any 


improve ment in the service It dispose s 


appoint 


and robs the 


of most of the evils attending 
ments for political purposes, 
men who make a business of polities of 
their most m It 
the nd notably tl 
Collector, from the prodigio iS 
been 
them leisure to 
their legitimate 


officers of the mot! 


frees 


ischievous weapon 


appointing officers, a ie 


to 


recte d. 


pre ssure 


which they have hitherto sul 
attend 


duties 


and leaves more 


It 


earefully to 
deprives these 


has sometimes been very strong, to make 


constant changes in the in order 


Serv 1¢ 


to find room for men whose ¢ ppomtment 


was urged on political or personal grounds 


It makes better discipline and a more ex 


acting standard of work possible, since 
employes feel that their retention or pro 
motion depends on their merits, and not 
on their ** backing.” It tends to raise the 


of the service 


reputation in the public 
mind by opening it to all impartially, and 
ridding entrance to it from that seandal 
ous scramble which has generally attend 


it. But all these benefits would be of 
little if the sy 
only officials supe rior to those 
the old method, but of intrinsic 
tive On this earetu 
somewhat detailed inquiry gives an « ntire 


The 


ed 


value stem did not secure not 


admitted by 


and posl 


worth. point a and 


ly satisfactory result testimony of 


the Collector, the Appraiser, and the Na 
val Otticer in the New York Custom-house. 
in whose offices the appointments have 
mostly been made since the President's 
order was issued, is cle and emphatic 
that the new appointees are extremely ac 

‘ptab [It must be borne in mind that 
an essential portion of the scheme of re 
form is the probation to which all ap 
pointees are subjected This probation 
a for six months, and during that 

ime the appointing officer has ample op 
wnceer to test, by actual work, the ef 
ficiency of the appointee Only one in 


stance is reported in which it is likely that 


an appointee has failed during his proba 
n all other 


tion to justify his selection. | 





cases t 1 presented by the Board of 
Ex | proved competent under 
the ( leal of daily work This 
fr conceded f ikly even by thos 
tlem« who aecepted the reform with 
Oni re tane il were not at all pr 
pared, @ prio to admit its excellenc 
wi c ! istake as to the valu 
und sig? cance of this testimony, and it 
! | encouraging to those who 
hay ned the reform for vears, under 
many d ppointments, and in the midst of 
most depressing experiences, from a con 
viction tha principles were founded in 
con m-sen nd that whatever defects 
ml t be brought out in its application 
vel ot radical, but could be avoided or 
remedied b cood judgment and good 
fait! | no longer permissible to make 
the objection to reform which has been so 
)) tently, and no doubt in many eases 
so sincere made, that it is the work of 
mere theorists,” a ‘‘closet reform,” an 
invention of school-ma’ams,” a thing 
which ** could not work.” It does work, 
and works well, and any man who eares 
to do so can satisfy himself of the fact by 


personal investigation. However inclined 
to doubt, no honest man is likely to ex 
amine the matter thoroughly, and deny 
the entirely practical nature of the re 
form It is true that the demonstration 
afforded by the recent experience of the 
New York Custom-house was not abso 
lutely needed to establish the effectiveness 
of the 1 m. The experiment made 


seven years ago in this city was ample for 


that purpos The records of the Treasu 


rtment at Washington at the same 





‘ord still more complete proof to 


those who choos to resort to them The 
literature of the reform—quite a little li 
brary of If, by-the-way, and one which 


of considerable value to the 


student of ourinstitutions—contains many 
official documents in which are recorded 
n unbroken series of striking proofs that 


the reform so little understood by the pub 


lie, and so lightly dismissed with a sneer 
by the political organs, stood the test of 
experience under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances 

It remains to examine another exper 
iment in civil service reform of a still 


more 


pee 


which has tak 


iteresting character, owing to the 
That 
the Custom 
It was 
an order from the President, 


iar motive which inspired it. 


n place in 
house was dictated from above. 


the result of 
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mia not without the 


ly not at the suggestion, of either the S 


the Collector 


assent, but certa 
retary of the Treasury or 
Port Quite different was the ori; 
of the r in the Post-offies M 
James, the Postmaster of New Yor! 
since established his reputation as a1 
skillful, and devoted 


compelled, very soon after his app 


form 


1 


ive, olfies af 


H 


ment, the recognition by the comm 


of his sincere desire to make his offic 

efficient as it could possibly be made. H 
resources under our postal system wei 
limited. He has not at any time had t] 


command of as much monev or as ma 





men as he needed to carry his plans int 


execution, and he has been obliged to do 


the best he could with such means as he 
could get. The nature of his work was 


pecuharly trying. While within cert 
limits it was capable, as he has show) 


being reduced to admirable system, it was 


¢ 
oO 


| nevertheless of a kind that must tax at 


system severely: it was full of unforese: 
and pressing demands; it was complic 
ted, crowded with detail, delicate in tl] 
last degree, and, above all, it was renewed 
every day and every hour. To get the 
best results in it required not only con 
prehensive pre-arrangement, but unce 
in and 
sion, activity in every department, prompt 


ing vigilance direction super) 
and thorough discipline among all em 
ployes, and the constant play of adequate 
motives to keep up the energy and fidel 
itv of all engaged in it. For years the 
office had been the subject of political 
manipulation. Its patronage was very 
valuable to any party controlling it. Its 
force of employés was large, widély dis 
tributed, and peculiarly adapted to serve 
Mr. James not 
by conviction or association what may 


political purposes. was 
be called a civil service reformer, and did 
not pretend to be. He claimed no special 
familiarity with or admiration for the 
ideas which underlay the reform as pro 
posed by the commission appointed by 
General Grant. He was, and is, an act 
ive politician, and by no means rejected 
| the commonly received conc eption of the 
privileges of a dominant party in the use 
of the public service for honest political 
ends. He is an upright and intelligent 
citizen, and would never be tempted to 
| consciously subordinate the good of the 
service to the advantage of his party; but 
he is not specially independent, and he sets 
a very high value on the success of the 








litica] 


rs, and, it 


organization to which he be 


be 


( 
uceess of the particulan 


may said without of 
political leaders 

he is attached 
attracted to 
those considerations 
for it t of the ad 


He was sin 


anagers 
He w 


the ref 


as not, 


rm sys 
which have 
that 


a faith 


MOF yvoeacy 


has received. iply 
in of a very 
of 


oftlicer charee 


impor 


branch 


1 to solve the problem ] 


the public service, 21 
1OW 
inister it, with a decided predilection 
‘the old methods if they could be 
‘towork. Afteran extended experi 
nee, h covered that the 
uuld not be made to work 


isin 


old methods 
He found it 
"aU tically impossible to secure 2 arly 

kind of “led, to keep them 
»to their respective duties, to enforce thi 
to 
nself and his chief agents the time 
; the 
them, while he was hampered by the in 


disk 


regularly 


men he ne 


cessary discipline, and reserve for 
and 
ength demanded by task before 
erference of political influences and con 
‘ati He was driven by the neces 

es of his Pp sition to seek a more prac 
effective method 
yv, he turned to the idea 


selecting a portion of his employes by 


sider ms. 


l, consistent, and 


Under this necessit 
npetitive examination. He first 
d it 
ers, whose duties were simple and well 
defined, and yet important He 
hat 1t worked well, and that the 
care fully and strictly it was applied, the 
better were the results. He was thus led 
to gradually improve and extend the sys 


ap 


to the appointment of letter-car 


found 


mor 


tem, and he has coneluded by apply ing it 
to all the subordinate positions in the 
service in New York. He was enabled to 
do this the more readily 
certain exceptions which it is not neces 
all the employés in the 
Post-office are appointed or removed at 
the discretion of the Postmaster. He is 
held responsible for the work of the office, 
and the general limits of the force are de 
fined for him; but for the part, 
within these limits, he enjoys practical 
The plan which he has adopt 
ed, and which is substantially the same as 


beeause, with 


sary to specify, 


most 


discretion. 


that in use in the Custom-house, does not, 
| 


therefore, include the element of appoint 
ment on probation. In one sense all the 
employés are on probation, and no need 
exists for a specific provision of this char 
acter. The examinations are conducted, 


as in the other branches of the public 
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Service, by otheers detailed for the p Oh 
pose, and receiving no additional c¢ mpen 
The work, however 


The ch 


borate as in tl 


is done none 
iracter of the 
examinations is not j 


Cust ind 


intelligence, 


] 
SO Cla 


mm-house, is directed 
biel 


CeSLING general 


command of resources, and thi 
clear and order statement 


ad of being 


inst 


sheets, are displayed upon a 


by all the 


tions, written on s 
‘blae! 
Th 


27 
easily seen class. 


> hov 


for each set « 


dates art ver, supplied 


£ 1 " 

ot questions, a 
i 

t hl " ed 

tion oT bla Sis examined 


proceedin r to another 


determining the standing 
as t] 
Postmaster applies the same rt 
tis 
pointme 
of the 


pecuniary trust, as \ as 


( 
the same it already d 


mutandis to | 


nts, but reserves fré 


romotions 
the 


"positions of 


ym 


tion rul ela 


esp 


those involy 
ntial relat 
master himself, 
] 


Various Ce 


ing confide ions, aS private sec 


retarv, ete.” testimony of the Post 
of the heads of the 


partments under him, as to the 


and 


results of the system, is, without excep 


tion, entirely favorable. Better men are 


vot, and more easily as well as more sur 


In this ¢ as in every other, 
or previousl 


} } 
nas been 


ly. now 
where the reform method 


adopted 


l usefulne 


he plae » for 


the demonstration of its 


practica sis complete 


This is not 1 any discussion 


of the future policy of the present 
g the 
probable policy of the next administration. 
id that the clear 
putable evidence contained in the public 
that the be 


‘taken out of polities” to its own incaleu- 


admin 


istration regardit reform, or of the 


and indis 
] 


But it may be sa 


records civil service may 


lable advantage, raises two questions for 
Why 


should not the process of competitive ex 


those who control the service 


amination be applied to those now in the 
of the has 
been shown that those who would thus be 


employ covernment, since it 


weeded out can be replaced by better men 
> Andwhy should 
not the method which has borne such ex 
cellent fruit in two of the most important 
offices in the country be applied to the re 
| mainder of the rate to 
the government departments at Washing 


S¢ lected by that process 


or at any 


service, 


ton, and in all the larger cities? The onus 
probandi as to each of these questions 
rests, not with those who ask them, but 


with those to whom they are addressed. 
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OUR BEGINNINGS 
1)’ JEROME CHILCOTE and I bear 
to each other the by no means un 
usual 


il relationship of husband and wife 


Considering, however, that live in a 


we 


State where a certain portion of the mar 
ried couples are, so to speak, born di 
voreed, and of the remainder many 
achieve divorecement, and some have di 
\ t thrust upon them, the fact that 
ve are very much one in heart and life, 
rs n years of marriage, might b 
co lered somewhat singular and excep 
tional 
Do not understand me to say that we 


never disagree, for we do, upon one sub 


ject. Dr. Jerome has a theory about 
wood, and persists in the practice of buy 
ing a load of dry wood and at the same 


creen, requiring to mix it 


me 


Generally speaking, | don't 


mix it; and I will submit the question to 
jury of women and _ housekee pers 


her it comes within the pale of femi 


hine possibilities to put a green stick in 


the kitchen stove when a dry one lies just 
beside i This matter of the fuel is the 
uleer through which all the unpleasant 


humors of our domestic system are dis 


charged, leaving everything pure and 
lovely after each eruption, and its attend 
ant dressing of *mutual concessions and 
endearments 

The rather repulsive metaphor will be 


forgiven the wife of a practicing surgeon. 


i] 
parents as well as my own 


were farmers 1n moderate 


circumstances, 
Owing to the fact that he was an only 
child, and [an only daughter in a family 
ve were both made the recipients 


of an ext 


OT SONS, 


‘aordinary amount of parental 
painstaking. 
cated idea was early inculeated 
that for each of us be 

special road hewn out, in following which 
we, mig 


We were expensively edu 
and the | 


there must som 


] ‘ fo 
ht Keep at a sale 


distance 
‘com all the hard, practical experiences 
In behalf of 


tertained great « xpectations. 


sure, 


ach of us were en 
Jerome was 
y attain distinetion in his profession with 
it any st 

] ] 


and Casy ivi 


vere exertion, and secure wealth 
by marrying [rene Grimes. 


liss Grimes was the step-daughter of Je 


rome’s maternal aunt,*who lived in an 
djoining county, and the heiress in her 
own right to some tens of thousands. She 
was about Jerome’s age, possibly a tritle 
older He described her to me—I had 
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| of the 









never her ‘a 
creature, with very sharp elbows 


As for myself, | was finished at a f 


seen as 


fearless you 


ionable school for young ladies, then 

nished with an elaborate outfit, and s 
to spend a winter with some unconge: 
city relatives, in the hope that my pret 
face and various small accomplishm: 
might win for mea rich husband, T 
this was what my family longed for, ] 

given to understand in 


more ways t 


one. But we chose each other, Jero 
and I, and disappointment sore and h« 
fell upon four anxious hearts. That 
should think of marrying seemed to thi 
excellent elderly parties as the extrem¢ 
They had all loved and n 
ried as poor young folks, and had n 
rued it; but the lot which for them se¢ 
a natural 


Pad 


madness. 


and proper thing, was not to 
thought of for us, their favored childre: 
Our respective conditions of impecuniosi 
ty looked to them like the factors of an 
palling multiple, which our married s 
would represent. Doubtless they wel 
more nearly correct in their views th: 
we were at that time willing to admit. 

In the pride of lis ambitious heart 
rome imagined he would have no difficul 
ty in riding down all obstacles, inelud 
the one set forth in that ancient aphorism 
prophet in his own country, an 
confidently settled and advertised for busi 
ness in the place that had known us bot! 
from infancy. 


He got business; just how 


much, or rather how little, no one but om 


| 


selves ever knew. otl 


There were two 
er well-established physicians in the vil 
lage. They both called upon us, with 
their wives, and were very cordial. Di 
remarked that if he had an 
occasion to take a partner, there was no 
young man whom he would prefer to Dr 
Chileote. Just then, however, he had no 
occasion; but he wished Dr. Chileote w 


‘ } 
pnakeroot 


bounded success, and hoped to be able t 
throw something worth while in his way 
now and then. He threw any 
thing; at least Jerome never found it, if 
he did. 

We kept up a go rd Ly degree of courace 
for the first year, though we began to feel 
the bitings of poverty before its clos 
Old Snakeroot passed our house daily in 
his smooth-rolling phaeton, busy from 
week’s end to week’s end; but few sen 
for Jerome, and those few had little or no 
money with which to reward his services 
There was a large garden attached to 


never 
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ir house, and we cultivated it together, 
telling the neighbors we did it for the ex- 
Well, it furnished us that, surely, 
My father 
iad given me a cow when we commenced 


ereise. 


ind some vegetables besides. 


ousekeeping, and had kept her supplied 
ith provender from the farm, so we had 


lk, and never sutfered from hunger, 


te 
Que 


As the months crept on, despond 
ency crept into our hearts, though we nev 
; 


er spoke of it to each other. There was a 
wife of a di 


] 


the 
rob 


oman living near us, 
and 
earned five dollars a week by taking 
] 
I 


Ly 


iborer, ist like myself; 


young 
n washing, and had time, besides, to keep 
her house tidy, and make her own simple 
She is the only pers thi 


orld that I ever looked upon with burn 


lresses. m in 
And I have seen Jerome stand 
knitted 
foundry hands 


om ¢ nvy. 


the window and watch with 


rows a gang of smutty 


» home in the evening, swinging their 
in pails and talking gayly, 


with 


in high good 


humor themselves and the world, 
nd I knew the bitter thoug 
yursinge through his mind. 


hts that were 
[ never shed 


tear, even in secret our low cir 


, over 
all that 


now, 


imstances during weary time; 


it looking back to it my eyes fil 
and my heart swells with pity for poor 
Jerry and myself. 

It was on the second anniversary of our 
marriage, @ balmy day in April, that Je 
rome said: 

‘Rose dear, let us leave this place, and 
co West.” 

I had been looking for a proposition of 
some kind, and was ready to accede to any 
I told him so, 


our preparations for remova 


and we set about 
latonee. My 

band sold his watch and all the books 
could possibly spare, and I sold my 
With the 
The death of my dear 
mother, and the somewhat hasty remar 


thing. 
hus 
he 
piano and my cow. sum thus 


raised we started. 


riage of my father, all of which had taken 


place within a few months, rendered the 


eaving of my native place less painful 
than it might otherwise have been. Je 
rome’s parents remonstrated against what 
they were pleased to call a hasty step; but 
he was quite determined, and at the end 
ef a month from the time the subject was 
first broached between us we found our 
selves here in this lively young Western 

»wn of Crummelsville. 

Jerome had no acquaintance here, and 
I never clearly understood what caused 
him to steer for this particular locality. 


=) 


I asked him 
low replied that the name 
to him the possibility of finding Vincent 
&) and the Infant 
Phenomenon and the rest, somewhere in 
| } the 


MON ind he had « 


once, and the whimsical 
h) 


iad suggested 


immiles his 


troupe, 


this re ‘conceived 


securing an engagement with 


prince of managers, and ear 


some money as a strolling actor, in 
erly 
Providence be praised, he 
to the 


measure of success was accord 


the first 


of failing utt 

But, 
doomed 
sufficient 


ed 


cd nee 


as a physician. 
was not 
failure On contrary, a 


him from week of 


in Cc 


hope for the future. 


our resi 


to K in good heart and 


ar rome ope ned ani 


office, and I opened a school, and business 


} 
crease d upon our hands. 
} : } ; P 
months from the date o 


teen I 
‘Isville the l 


Just ele h 


our arrival in Crumm groun 


was broken for our new house. 


sure, the lot was n¢ iite 


] } 


] ] 
could Ly hnished 


p iid for. 


the house 


year; but we long for a home of on 


own, and J¢ rry said we ne eded something 


in which to deposit ! 
to prevent 


L. } 
worked those days, a 


our surpl is cash | 
extravagance How Je 
nd what 


rome 
a talent he 
' Where 


would take pigs, 


+ 


de Ve lope d for collect 


debts 
there was no money, li 


fowls, grain, wood anything that his 
ce bt yr coul 


| be induced to spare It was 


our only salvation. So much labor for 


mal poor who 


off 


4] ep 
nothing anyhow 
could 
who didn’t car 

One day 
long drive through the ‘‘ hoop-pole coun 
try,’ as a 
called. 

1 } . . 

heavily bearded man wearing a fox-skin 
While he 
Jerome 
He 


seven dollars and a half, and 


lV 


not pay, so many better 


I accompanied the doctor on a 


certain timbered district 


On 


was 


our way we encountered a 


] 4 
cap and Carrying a long rifle. 


vel distance said, 


Frost. 


at some 


was 
‘*There comes Tim owes me 
lam going 
to make him pay it now. 

‘I don't believe he has a 
world,” I remarked. 

‘*No matter; [ll take ‘ dicker 

‘*Oh, please don’t!” I exclaimed, think 
-gun at 


dicker” on 


cent in the 


old watch and shot 
he had 


‘*T wouldn't take the poor fel 
lV 


ing of an 


home that taken as ** 
accounts 
low’'s wun. It is 
ing with.’ 

Just then the mai 


all he has to make a | 


came up, and saluta- 


tions were exchanged. 
‘ How are you, Tim ?” 
** How ai 


> you, doctor - 
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is now about six 
that little 


uld you lke to pay it to 


you've owed me 


iy ines suis - 
lid like to pay it ex 


as ‘‘dead broke.” 
use to talk about 
but jes you wait 


} 
it 


¢ nod and wink 


n and taters come off!” with an 
lall the corn and potatoes 
dryly. He 
place where they ought to 
it of 
dogs 


said Jt rome, 
I want to get you ol 
Are both of 


hear barking off there ?” 


those 
‘said Tim. 

la’t you spare me one of them ?” 

maybe I mought; but ef you're 
ao, now, a ral 


Jake 


smart chicken 


Morrisson, down on the 


ver mind Jake Morrisson and his 
ken dog,” interrupted Jerry; ‘‘ I want 
that pup that’s barking now—no, the oth 
Listen! that’s the 

give you seven dollars and a 


and 


There, now, 


dog, take him on his 


‘s Chunk,” said Tim, dep 
‘Td ruther not part with 
» was hunting under the seat 
of rope, and Tim Frost whis 
Chunk 
» tail-board of our wag 
Jerome wrote out on a leaf of 
his prescription-book a receipt in full for 
Frost’s indebtedness, and passed it to the 
woodman, who deposited it in the fox 
skin cap, and expressed himself very well 
satisfied with the transaction. 
‘Oh, Jerry, how could you?” I said, as 
on. ‘To think of taking into 


was selected, 


Then 


} 
we arove 


the family a dog raised : 


is that dog has 
been! 

Je rome gave one of his unconscionable 
vhs as he looked at my forlorn face, 
and then back at the horrible thick-bod- 
ied little beast that came bouncing along 
In our rear. 

‘‘Never mind, Rosy,” he said ; ‘‘ the 


ha’n't 


} 
tau 


aor s 


days I'll turn him into a cow.” 

I confess I had but small faith that 
such a transformation could be effected. 
Chunk was tied in the stable, and care- 

y fed by my husband. 

About a week later he had another call 


trouble you, and one of these | 


which would take him into the very h 
of the ** hoop-pole country.” Before start 
ing he took the old wateh before menti 

ed. his neck al 
placed the monstrous thing in his por 


+ 
Cl 


hung the guard about 


Then the fowling-piece came in fi 
a handling, and was laid across the fro 
end of the spring-wagon. Chunk’s 1 
was fastened to the rear, and Jerome dro 
off, while I stood in the door. laughing at 
his ludicrous appearance. I thought | 
did i but at night he r 
turned, sans dog, gun, and watch, and 
accompanied .by a boy who led a spotted 
two-year-old heifer little beauty, not 
withstanding she was lean as a hound. 
named her Calico on the spot. The next 
spring she gave milk, and to this day Cal 
| ico 1s one of my stanchest friends and al 
lies. 


t for drollery ; 


a 


I accused Jerry of having swindled 
somebody dreadfully in that trade. H 

calle d me his second conse nee, and told 
me to “‘quiet right down,” for it was all 
perfectly straight and honest. 

‘*T traded,” said he, ‘* with old Tony 
Wallace. He had four head of young 
cattle, and scant fodder for three, so, you 
see, the heifer or one of her companions 

He was 
keen to trade: said the dog and gun would 
help him to his winter’s meat, and th« 
watch would stand the old woman and 
himself a three months’ credit at Jupp’s 
grocery for tea and tobacco. Then, too 
if you must know it, I gave him thre 
dollars in money—more than he has h 


must have starved before spring. 


| 
at one time in ntany a long day.” 

He who has never lived, for a brief tim« 
at least, in one of the many mushroom 
towns that have sprung up along the lines 
of our new Western railways, has missed 

What 
little cities they are, with 
streets and avenues, and squares and rows, 
enough to require the exponency of a 
wood-sized directory ! How punctiliously 
careful the citizen is to inform the stran 
ger that Ringbone’s livery-stable is on 
Richelieu Street, a few doors south 
Wellington, instead of saying, ‘‘ Just 
down there, beyond the crooked button 
wood, opposite.Bung’s cooper-shop !” 

We hear much of the naturalness and 


i 


| a novel and interesting experience. 
pretentious 


of 


| freshness of life in these Western towns 
Freshness enough there is, surely, if one 
| takes into account the heaps of fresh earth 
thrown out of cellars, the piles of new 
made bricks and fresh-sawn lumber, and 
the prevailing air of incompletion and 
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All this is not 
At least I did not find it so 


rtainty as to results 
pleasant. 
here is a spirit of activity afloat in the 
tmosphere, and the plying hammer and 
heery whistle of the busy artisan are al 
avs agreeable sounds. 
We moved into our né o when 
was little more than half completed. 
work stopped when the funds ran low, 
yr Jerome would 
bt to the 


occupying an unt 


not contract heavy 


We 


nished domicile. 


a 
were not alone 
It 
ould have mattered little to us if we had 
en. We passed under our unpainted 
ntel and proceeded to arrange our few 
hearts light 

st-making. I took my little school into 
the parlor, and managed to teach it faith 
ii}x 


More than this, 


builder. 


ings with as as birds at 


and do my house-work out of hours. 
L took a boarder. L took 
and | 
im firmly of the opinion that if our lives 

d not 
rather than impulse, 


him one day in Jerome’s absence; 


been controlled by principle 

we would have quar 

elled seriously over that. 

‘What did 

2 } 
a 


wit 


his voice. 


asked Dr. 


-ontent 


you do it for?” 


volume of dis in 


rome, 


“'For the money,” I replied. ‘‘ Four 


1.77 ’ ow 
LOllars a WeeK. 


he 


privacy of 


‘Mercenary woman!” exclaimed. 
‘To sacrifice the ered 
table and fireside for the paltry sum of 
our dollars a week !” 

Mr. Lemuel 
was a short, rather stout 
rty-five, I should say, though he 
imself with the slow, grave dignity of a 
much older man. He had one of the very 
kindest of faces, which, when you talked 


Sa our 


Robertson, our boarder, 


J 1 
man of about 
carried 
} 


to him, had a-way of expressing every de 
gree of interest by looks of interrogation 
and His language, 

was always scrupulously grammatical and 


exclamation which 
well chosen, was also most carefully point- 
He had not been in 
the house three days before Jerome gave 
him—behind his back, of course 
briquet of ‘* Professor of Pragmatics,” and 
before the end of the week he had the au 
dacity to call him *‘ Professor” to his face. 
The innocent looked flattered, 
and remarked, in his stilted phraseology, 
that he had never been a member of any 
faculty, but had frequently, in the course 
of his life, been mistaken for such a dig 
nitary. 


ed and emphasized. 


the SO 


creature 


It was impossible to find out much | 


about Mr. Robertson. When he applied 


|} woods, and tramping up and d 


vO9 


to me for board and lodging he informed 


me th » Was a 
to fi 
he } 


nent 


and oblige d 
that 
perma 


bache lor, 
home wherever he could; 
ad thoughts of becoming a 
resident of 


**Much, you know, madam, de} 


Crummelsville, and 
¢ nds upon 


e Toremost doctor in the 


a man’s first anchorage in a place. 
doctor, madam, t] 
town, is a person of position and influ 


be 


} 


ence, and I would very much like 


to 
Ch 


able to Say [ have my home at Dr 
cote’s.” 

I never told Jerome t 
ul 


L assigned my | 


11} 
) - +4 1 ve 
lS; 1 uid Nave 


made him spitef 
1 


oaracer a ¢ hamber in 1O 


, with a coat of pr 


His luge: 
and 


cent of plaster 
he laths. 
tr 


runks contained 


tacked over t 
earried 


Was 


books, té 


heavy inks 


The t 


some odd looking pieces of 


three 
up 
and 
His 


bare. 


rew and 
But he paid me four 
Saturday 


and costliest ¢1 


clothes were very thr 
dollars e1 
| ; 


and smoked constantly the best 
He 


roonik 


Cars. was very unob 
for the 


and 


trusive, keeping his most 
ling 
1 the 
n the 
numerous rapid little streams that thread 


part when about the house, 


Sper 
| ti 


many whole days away, rambling 1 


this part of the country. He always car 
ried a gun on these tramps, but never 
brought home any He was very 


game. 


neat in all his habits, and a delicate and 


fastidious eater. 
and Jerome certainly did not hate him, 
after he that they had 
taste in common. 

soth afflicted with what 
Bremer, in The Neighbors, calls 
Mr 


my 


I soon grew to like him, 
disecove red 


were 
a 

Robertson had a 
During 
“d 


ing our marriage Jerome had figured out 


mania.” 
had 


months 


pentering 


tool-box ; husband. 


SU) 
those idle immediately suece 
an improved invalid bed 
and since we had come West he had ob 
tained letters patent upon it. He had 


never realized a dollar out of it, and nev 


an invention 


nevertheless, it was a sort 
of pet with him. able, 
one day, turned the conversation upon 
what happened to be the hobby of both 


er exp cted to; 


Some remark at t 


mechanics. After dinner Jerome got out 


his little model, and the ‘* Professor” took 
it upon his knees as if it had been a baby 
A long, low talk 
ressive handling. 
had an hour or 
would ) 
and ‘‘ tinker.” 


followed, and much ea 
After that, when Jerry 
two of leisure, the two 
; ee 

fo ito the 
Mi: 


. wood shed toget! 


any were the preity 





of which I was 


brackets, fra 


I , 1rames, etc 
made the pleased possessor by this harm 
less amusement. 


A fe 
} 


become 


vy weeks passed, and we had just 
used to our new situation, when a 


thunder-bolt fell in the shape of a letter 


from a connection of Jerome’s family, 


threatening us with a visit of weeks 
This person was none other than Miss 
lrene Grimes. 

‘Just think of it!’ I groaned to Jerry. 
We shall be ruined! I shall have to 
iV ip my school. You will have to 

spend your time carrying her about to 
see the country; there must be another 
chamber fitted up at once, and we will 
have to invite company, I suppose, and 


everything. I don’t see what it means 
Maybe the woman has planned, and is 
about to execute upon you, some dire 
scheme of revenge because you didn't 


marry her.” 


‘* Just as likely as not,” said Jerome; 


‘but, if I remember correctly, her objec- 
tions to the marriage were as decided as 
my 
I hi 
share of hard, good sense.” 

Then the face I made, he 
added ‘No personal reflections intended, 
dear. 


ce ] 
iy when 


which fact 


with a fair 


own: in consideration of 


’ 1 
ive always accredited her 


seeing 


wry 


Circumstances alter cases, especial 
the 
in the shape of a bewitching girlie that a 
f llow 
first suspenders.” 

said I, has grown 
beautiful in spite of the elbows, and is 


circumstance happens to be 


] 


has liked ever since the age of his 


** Perhaps,” ‘* she 
coming now to drive you to distraction 
with a coquettish display of her graces 
and her wealth.” 
laughed 
then said, * 

oman indeed, Rose, who could lead me 
cet what I owe to 
my faithful, patient, hard-working little 
wife.” 

A bell 


him of 


Jer TILE 


a little at my fancies, 
[It must be a very fascinating 
to for 


for a moment 


reminded 
an engagement, so he kissed me, 
Being left alone, 
[ bowed my head upon my hand with a 


feeling of utter dejection. 


ringing somewhere 


and went out hurriedly. 


My ground 
less suppositions had all at once acquired 
sutlicient 
i did 


patient 


me wretched. 
want to be called faithful and 


| 
weight to make 


not 


known myself to be idle, capricious, ex 
travagant, and generally good for noth 
ing, yet loved wildly for some subtle 
m of person or manner which I could 


chat 
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Just then I would rather have | 





not help having, and for which I desery: 
credit. Being very tired, I sought 
my pillow early, and dreamed of Ire: 
Grimes. 


ho 


I thought she arrived one da 
in my husband’s absence, and I stood st 

as she entered our door, perfectly bewil 
dered by her almost divine lovelines 

She was small, in my dream, with cluste: 
ing blonde hair, and a complexion whos 
delicate tinting varied continually, as did 
the light in her splendid eyes. In a voices 
exquisitely musical she asked for ‘* Cous 
smilingly told her hi 
would be home soon, and would, I knew 
be enraptured to see her; while I secretly 
wondered whether the sight of her fresh 
beauty, 


in Jerome.” 1] 


compared with my insignificant 
figure and pale cheeks, would not fill him 
with regret and whether 
his intensely appreciative heart might 
not be led captive against his will by this 
charmer. 


wretchedness 


The thought seemed to smoth 
er me, and I awoke in a nervous shiver 

Miss Grimes did arrive in Jerome’s ab 
but what a contrast to the angelic 
[rene of my dream! Not that 
positively homely; on the contrary, I 
have always considered her a fine-looking 
woman. She had a smooth, sallow com 
plexion, beautiful abundant black hair, 
and very white teeth, just uneven enough 
to prove that they were natural. But she 
was above medium height, square-shoul 
dered, and angular, and her motions were 
so abrupt! I knew myself to be petit 
and graceful beside her. Within the first 
hour or two she informed me that she was 
almost four years older than Jerome, and 
laughed in the jolliest manner imaginable 


sence: 


she Vas 


over the ‘* droll project,” as she called it, 
which his family and hers had once enter- 
tained, of making a match between them. 
She had long wanted to come West, she 
said, and had no other relatives or friends 
to quarter upon except ourselves. She 
was not going to put us out any, and if 
we would only be docile to her at first 
awhile, she was sure we would not find 
her a particle in the way. I assured her 

and with candor, for I foresaw I should 
like her—that her visit would 
creat pleasure. 


vive us 


My husband came home and greeted 
her in his own frank, winning way, mak 
ing inquiries about people whom they 
both knew, and launching at once into a 
stream of easy, engaging conversation. 

After she descended from unpacking, 
she went to a leathern reticule which she 
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‘'t on the table, and took from it a ai for! Jerry toiled hard night and 

il] or" ld mounted revolver LV, Dl his collections came In slowly, 
‘Oh, Miss Grimes!’ I cried, shrinking | and I, with my boarder and my sel 
y a little—for I don’t like fire-arms had seemed to he Ip a good deal Then 
sit loaded ?” bethought me of my motto recently 


i00l, 


Certainly,” she replied, shortly; ‘ adopted and written down in my journal. 
ys earry it loaded when I travel alone. | It was, Take the next step right The 
yuld like to discharge the loads from | next ste p on that occasion | knew to be 
yod-shed door, if you will give me | the putting of the roast into the oven, and 
L took it instantly and cheerfully 

was given, and in spite of my) As the days passed on, I found Irene 
followed her at a respectful dis- | very little in the way indeed. She seem 
Just as she was about to shoot she | ed to be very deeply interested in the 
Robertson sitting on a block in | country and its resources, in the people 
yard, cleaning the forest loam | and their methods of living. Then, too, 
m his thick-soled boots. Dropping her she was a reader, and the ** Professor's” li 
he said, ‘‘ Lshall frighten that man.” | brary—we had no books but medical ones 
He heard her, and turned about, evi was pressed upon her use. 1 found Mr. 
tly comprele nding the situation at} Robertson himself a most valuable aid in 
‘‘Never mind me, madam; fire | the hospitable duty of entertaining our 
y, only high enough.” ruest. He had manifested from the first 
And she did fire, emptying the six |a marked admiration for her, and before 
mbers of the revolver in quick succes lone IL began to suspect that it was re 

Then the ‘* Professor” got up and | turned in kind, if not in degre 
in. I do not remember whether | An amusing incident occurred one 
troduced them formally or not: I sup- | day, when Miss Grimes had been with us 
se I did, for I distinctly remember his | about a month. We were alone in the 
ing the smoking weapon from her | house, she engaged in letter-writing in 
id, and uttering ejaculations of delight | her bedroom up stairs, I occupied with 
its exquisite finish. After she had | some household matters below. All at 


ill 


y wiped the dangerous toy, and | once there came a great shouting of men 


f. 


] 
d up stairs to put it away, he re- | and boys, accompanied by a vast chorus 


rked, admiringly, more to himself than | of grunts and squeals. | knew in a mo 
me: *°A lady of remarkable spirit, I} ment what it meant. There had been, 
ld say.” during the entire summer, a herd of 
ie next morning we induced Miss | many swine feeding on Baldwin’s Prai- 
rimes—who declared herself perfectly | rie, a few miles north of us, and they 
rested from her journey—to accompany | were then being moved through the town 
Jerome on a five-mile drive over a plea-| to some point further south. Our lot 
il piece of road, whence could be seen | was unfenced, and there was as yet no 
ne fine farms and several pretty river | foundation wall under our house, which 
ws. When my school assembled at | rested on a number of small brick piers 
o'clock, I informed the little people | about two feet high. As the drove ad- 
at I had company from a distance to | vanced, it spread out over our premises, 
ntertain, and that I should be obliged to | and in spite of the drovers’ efforts to pre- 
ve them a vacation of a few weeks, but | vent it, the stupid animals went under 
at in a couple of months I would open | the house and crowded each other on till’ 
my room to them again, and hoped to see | a solid mass of pork became wedged be- 
them all together once more. My pupils tweea the piers. I could hear, and even 
expressed their surprise and regret, said | feel, their backs shoving and grating 
heir affectionate good-byes, and went | against the sleepers under my feet, and 
vay. When the last pair of little feet | for a few moments I was really afraid the 
id pattered down the steps I sat down | bricks might be crowded from under one 
my desk and ‘‘ wept a little weep,” | or more of the corners, thus unsettling 
irtly because I liked the children, and | and damaging the house. 
their tender leave-takings moved me, but But fear gave place to a sense of the 
1ore because one certain though small | ludicrous when Miss Grimes came rush 
stream of income was cut off. I was so| ing down stairs, her face the picture of 
mxious to get our home completed and | terror. 
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ever 
of hogs! 

from the 
feel the 


ere are miles and ac 


» the 


res 


{ 


I arove 


end of the 
indow! 
shall be 


il 


suppose t} ey 


Just house 


] 


carried 


We 


eS dre 


off on the backs 


adf Where do 
To Cineinnatl, probably,” 


shall get a free 1 


I replied; 
part of the 


ide 


1.97 
hiicote, 


al 


‘and I do not see how 


ve are ln Fre aan 

Such an outlandish way 

nt on, her vexation 

yy cood breed 

ing : » garden all open to the world, 
and no 


\ mariner shipwreck 


underpinning to the house!” 

d on a pinnacle 

mid-ocean (if there 

here) could 
SI held i 


which I ] 


Khew Cé 


Ot rock 1n are aly 

have looked 
n her hand a 
ined 


of costly live es, 


Th 


pinhacie not 


more 18 


roun 


hntain 


her cameo jewelry, a set 


ave since 
did not use the latter 
the offending 
les held tight 
he open doorway, reac 


ks, if our poor litt 


r b loved revolver. 


hat 


she 
of 

aul 

iV 
le 
eer eee | 

of \ ielding to tir 
once her look of dismay 
»to one 


*Come | 


of gratitude and joy. 


iere. Rose.” said. ** Just 
man! 


I looked out. There 


t opposit 


see that brave 
stood Mr. Robert 
corner, making en 
and 
some 
future 


son on the 
signals, 
that at 
n the near 
with us. 


COl 


raging indicating by 


imb-show favorable 


he 


mo 
ment 1 would be 


‘Se 


‘he 


. deter- 
mined to make the attempt!” 


exclaimed, is 


1 
sne 


enough, with another signal of 
hope, he started in to ford the tide of root 
ers, Which was growing perceptibly thin 
He carried a stout cudgel 

he 

When 

1 far out, and g 
] 


exXiau 


m vl 


, and dealt 


( 
re and a kick there as he waded 
he neared our veranda, 
l in ave her hand 
With this 


a spring, clearing the backs 


sted swimmer. 
: 

he 
‘several long-legged shoats, and landed, 
uming, at Miss Grimes’s side. 
How dared venture ?” I 


Then my feelings overcame me, 


you 
her say 
and I withdrew quickly. 

How Jerry laughed when I described 
ituation to him that night! 
‘To think,” I lat 


P< 


bil 


eg she should 


sal 


e the like of this, | 


heard | 


| bled 


regard him in the light of a deliver 
What upon earth could he have done { 
us if the accident we feared had actual] 
oecurred 2” 

Jerry gave me a quizzical 


replied: 


look as |} 
| hardly know, to 
Possibly, however, it was not any n 
absurd than certain sn 
lady of our acquaintance to send to 


be Su 


in her for a 
office for her husband whenever the 
the least bit of a thunder-shower, and 
declare she feels perfectly safe when hi 
with her, it thu 


ders.” 


no matter how hard 

It seemed to do him some good to 
that, but I considered it very sense] 
comparison, and told him so, 

The next afternoon something else ov 
curred, growing out of our ‘ 
vay of living,” 
certain 


outlandi 
which helped to haste 
that Titania 
all her most mischievous sprites had vo 
ed to bring about. 


consummation 


Miss Grimes was sitting on a low cou 
conversing with Mr. Robertson about t 
comparative merits of water and ste: 
powers mills. She lean 
her head back against the wall, and must 
have moved it about considerably, for 
splinter of the lath 
paper which covered it, and inserted it 
self in the thick her baek hai 
effectually pinning her fast. She raisi 
both hands to her head, exclaiming: 

“What under the 
mean 2?” 

The ‘* Professor,” 
‘* Allow me!” sprang forward, and wit 
trembling hands disengaged the splinte: 
In the operation her hair became loos 
ened, and the whole beautiful mass tun 
down over to her 
Irene confused 
over this dishevelled state of things: but 
Mr. R. turned away with a dazed expres 


I 
d 


for flouring 


worked through t 


eoil of 


] 


Canopy does thi 


with a low-spok 


her shoulders 


waist. was genuinely 


sion, and for some moments afterward 
observed him looking at his fingers an 
rubbing them gently, as one is api to do 
after touching the poles of a battery with 
the current on. 

As time passed, I began to feel a natu 
ral feminine anxiety lest my guest should 
not have an opportunity of airing in 
Crummelsville a certain elegant pruni 


| colored silk suit which she had brought 


} 
| 


with her. But fortune favored my wish 
Every small town has its magnate. Ow 
was a woman. Mrs. Crummels was 

wealthy widow of the original founder of 





OUR BEGI 
ve, and Mrs. Crummels made a 
which lrene 
Jerome 
Maybe | 


L introduced our relative 


the villa 
4 party, to 
invited. 


and my self 
calls 
At all 


am. sk 
from the 


sometimes 
weak-minded. 
Kast with a good deal of pride, and bask 
| comfortably in her reflected splendor 
r the entire 


at anything ti 


evening, feeling confi 
» COMpare with 

olored silk, and the jewels 
s that 


accompanied it, 

luced in our 
also enjoyed 

told 

I saw a shadow dat 


W hich 


vard Once, however, I 


mie 
ken her eyes: 


face, was bland and com 


only the color of Mrs. 


nmels said to me: 


sed 


what 
Robert 
He has 


business. 


[ have recently become some ac 
tainted with 
m, and I like him very 

1 here val 


wished us to adopt in our mills the 


your boarder, Mr 
much. 
seve times on 
He 
»of an improve ment of which he is the 
My it well of 
invention, and we had coneluded to 

to his proposal, when he called 
had bought the 
iter-power on Lynn Creek, and purposed 
ildin 
t the 
It was then 


and 


ntee. foreman thougl 


rain to inform us that he 


ec a mill there himself, in which to 
merits of his machinery.” 
I saw that cloud 
Mrs. C 
\ 


vhat an affable gentleman 4 


Irene ‘Ss 
to 


Ir. Robertson 


in 
W hen 


es 5 went on say 


Vas, and how mut h sne enjoyve d his con 


han business, 


j 
J 
versation upon other topics t 


shadow deepened a shadow of ¢reen 
ish darkness. 
Cobweb, Peasblos- 


had 


en it into their grotesque little heads to 


But the wee people 
} 


n, Mustardseed, and the rest ak 


SULT, 


bring matters to a crisis in their own elf 
ish way. 


One day Irene came down from her 
he 
iif 


n 


n with a fine cambrie skirt which s 


POO} 


had worn to Mrs. Crummels’s party, and 


which needs must have the starch washed 
out, and be laid away rough-dry till an 
other occasion of importance might re 
quire it to be fresh laundried. It was a 
rfect marvel of embroidery, tucks, and 
e needle-work of every kind, and was 
far too precious an article to be trust 


yas a 


re 


- 
ed 
man; so Miss Grimes begged permission to 
dabble it out herself. 
course, and in a very short time the skirt 
swinging two pins from the 
clothes-line in the back yard. 
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to the hands of my Irish washer-wo 
It was granted, of 
was 


by 


58 


NNINGS. 


913 


were sitting by the with 


We 


1] 
our sewing, when an appallin 


W ind ow 


& al 
I 


yparition 
pet 
had ex 


nad Sa 


crossed our sight acow witha white 
yver her head! The wind 
like 
. entering into that cow, had pe 
her head throug! 


1] : ] ra) 
walk off with 1 


ticoat 


a balloon 


skirt 


vanded the 


} 
tan 
h 


ssessed 


‘ry to put detach it 


it, 
from the 


Miss 


lin ~and 
uttered a wild shriek, ar 
The cow had SL 


and 


Grimes { 
ypped 
stood 
quite up to her; but 
att ad to re 
pe 
Ww trot 


a house near by, 


he house 
d Woman 
the 
lo 


Sl 


when the mpt 
her animal 


Some ¢ 


claim rverse 


started on ag 


prope rty, 
ata 


rooting 


ir’ 
and 
work to watch the sport, an | 
* Head her off! 


‘Surround 


penters were 
stopped their 
volunteer such advice as, 
‘**Back her into a corner!” 


he r! d 


‘ , 
or that old 


one more wicked than they all 


san slang, 


‘my 
root!” 

The ener 
but 
not 
quently pa ised till Irene approached and 


etic spinste r heeded them not 


steadily followed the cow, which did 


seem least frightened, but fre 
when, with a toss of her 
L think 
d up t 


touched her side, 
| 


she would trot on again. 


1oOrns, 
] have continu 
had ‘lief 
in the form of Mr. Robertson. 
the ber 
served him approaching from the « 
end of the street. Seeing the c with 
and Miss Grimes 


he 


mo 


the might 


pursuit 


the present time not re appeared 


hi rom my 
outlook at cham window |] b 


Pposl 
yW 
something on her head, 


the 


stopped 
ae ’ 


road 


and 


what it might m« 


nothing on hers, 
to 


an. 


in with 


seemed consider a 


ment Being a man 
‘ceptions, he was not long in 
He retraced his 


+ 
l 


of quick pen 


, . lesen 
lving at a conclusion. 


aril 


ovate 


steps a short distance, and opened a 
The cow came 
h the 


R. followed, closing 


leading into a blind alley. 
on, and was gently turned throug 


open Mr 
the gate behind him. 


gateway. 
In a few moments 
it was again opened, the cow emerged at 

brisk pace, followed the ‘** Profe 
” with the skirt hanging over his arm. 
[rene still in the middle of the 
street, waiting the return of the conquer 
And surely no knight of thi 
chivalrous ages ever laid at the feet of his 


a by Ss 
or, 
stood 
ing hero. 
lady-love a trophy of his valor with more 
f tender pride than Lemuel Robertson 
felt he skirt to the 
hands of its fair owner! 

Early that afternoon a livery rig, the 
our door, and 


when delivered that 


best in town, appeared at 


| Irene appeared at the same moment, 
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a rid She kissed me af-| assumed toward 


lc him, 
nd said, ** Don’t wait tea for | hear you speak in that way. ; 
return e, and you! have no just conception of the importan 
nothing better in the | of money in this world. You must kno 
] id and milk.” | that I am to have a half interest in th 
mlght. investment, and I never take less than ; 
ive-hundred-dollar share in anything 
“You need have no fears, doctor, 
will be heavy losers by tl 
Ir. Robertson. ‘* My broth¢ 
is connected with the medical college 
Kelawna, and has weekly clinics at St 
Joseph’s Hospital. He is particular] 
pleased with the fracture attachment (1 
sent him one of your illustrated circulars 
er I will have my mill, | and has promised me to introduce the bed 
have each other.” it St. Joseph’s, and use his influence fe 
I discreetly etn ? its introduction at other places.” 
ling the an neemen Jerome opened his eyes very wi 
i ‘Dr. Robertson! Iknowof him. W] 
he is dean of the faculty at Kelawna, 
a warn {1 the first surgeon in the State.” 
s to return to her Eastern ‘* He is my brother,” said our ‘* Profess 
there to remain till | or,” simply. ‘* And now if you are will 
back in the | ing to aecept my offer, and have that litt] 
model handy, anda patent deed about you, 
ught,”’ said Miss | we will conclude the bargain at once.” 


a courtship did not deserve 


re were at least a few Well, the patent-right money fenced 


‘respondence. And TJ assure | our lot, plastered and ** underpinned” ow 


ing to her betrothed, ‘* you will | house, gave us a start of books again, and 


very exacting correspondent. | helped our small beginnings in man: 
w you very little time for | ways. Jerome has now all the busine 
besides letter-writing.” he can attend to, and so have I, though 
R. made no reply, but sim-| I never re-opened my school after Mis 
ith very much the | Grimes’s visit. Little Lem came to u 
had worn when on | before the end of the ensuing year, and 
al he pronounced her | baby Irene followed rather closely. The 
‘kable spirit.” sweet duties of motherhood keep mind and 
good friends,” said the | hands fully occupied, notwithstanding one 
turning to us, ‘‘ we will | or the other of our dear babes is almost 
» own personal affairs, in which | constantly at the beautiful house on Lynn 
you have manifested so kind an interest, | Creek, the home of their devoted god 
and speak of a little matter of business in | parents. 
which you are equally interested with 
eS I have long had it in my mind 
u an offer for your patent in 


. souils? rine.ti 
Would you take a thousand | Iy_youth’s spring-ti 
Ploughed fruitful sea-fields by Love's polar star, 
Where spice-winged winds from isles divine afa 


LOST. 

le my spirit’s leaping prow 

it—I mean for the exclusive 

should not at all care about | proathed odorous passion on the ecstatic brow. 

yperating a limited territory 7” Nor was there need at all of prayer or vow, 
Jerome laughed a little nervously, then | When fire by nieht was God, and cloud by d 
‘*T believe it would be a practical And deep inviolate instincts knew sure way 

In fixed obedience at Truth’s shrine to bow. 

But now the horizon closes, darkness-drenched ; 
And touched by murderous finger of Despair, 
All stars veil shuddering faces, and are quenched 

nd could not think of taking more.” | Save only lone star Wormwood’s baleful glare 
‘Now. Jerome,” said Irene, in the ad- Lamp of lost souls by Love cast forth unshriven 

:\dmotherly manner she often | O’er deep dead seas, palled by else lampless heaven. 


hing; but I fear you would lose 
buying itatany price. Iwould 


illy sell for half the sum you name, 
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1 
fer | 


uite plain that your 
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ent will never be able to. 
essed and discontented major 

‘ tityti ; ‘ | 31 | =e F 
r Constitution 1S ail Sail, alr no an 


wrote Macaulay, that most 


less obse rvant e\ 
h environ our ship of 
may not 
h to outride the 
horas European 


» standing armie 


the educated and trained military 

at nation whe 
if that 

venty 


, 
would | ¢ mall 


‘e or bug 
flicers, their regiments 
tate and national 

» protect fa‘ gov SU, wa nade the duty 
of the people by the 
» or from mob violet 
for us to wisely ¢ 
tion. The bel 
ral among educate ple that it | $200,000 


LV almost be considered fashio al . divided among | state for pro 


Ly 


spair of the republic, and the chief hope | ‘‘arms and equipment for the whole bo¢ 


that it may only out- | of the militia.” An act 
ration. I am persuaded, | ‘‘ th: »system of field exercise and d 


he framers of our (¢ 


) cipline whie is and shall be ord red 
neither unconscious nor neg- | be observed in the regular army 
these dangers. Article II. of | observed in the militia.” In 
Iments recites, as to their mind President was authorized to eall fo 
self-evident truth, the reason of its en-| militia for national protection, or, up 
ctment: ‘A well-reguiated militia being | proper application, to suppress insurrec- 
ecessary to the security of a free State, | tion in any State; in 1861 to enforce the 
ie right of the peop! » to kee p and bear | laws of the general government; and 
rms shall not be infringed.” 1862 it was made his duty to prescri e 1 
Washington recommended to the Gov- | time of service required in calling the 
nors of the several States at the close of | forth, not to exceed nine months. 
ie Revolution ‘‘the adoption of a proper Under these laws the people wer 
peace establishment, in which care should | ganized and mustered during the first 


4 


e taken to place the militia throughout | century of our independence, and 
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middle-aged men can recall the ‘* pomp 


and circumstance” of those ‘ general 
trainings,” when the whole country-side 


assembled to receive its semi-annual dose 
art war, gingerbread, and root 
These laws : still in 


general trainings’ are 


f the of 


re foree, but 


as obsolete as 


firelocks, hangers, and 
The or 
template is entirely impracticable, because 
ll the never be 
spared for war or trained for it, except in 
Without equip 
knowledge, or discipline it could 
but fail when brought to the test of actu 


al 


their matrosses, 


espontoons. ganization they con 


hie 
all able-bodied men ean 


the last dire extremity. 


ment 
ment, 


service. 


The military instinct and common-sense 
of the people are, however, working out a 
solution of the problem which bids fair, 
when properly developed and sustained, 
to prove satisfactory. In obedience to the 
law of compensations, there has been slow 
ly growing up, to meet the need of the 
country, a volunteer militia which has 
name of the National Guard. 
The Ancient and Honorable Company of 
the Artillery of Massachusetts, chartered in 
1638, is probably the first and oldest of this 
class; the First Corps of Cadets of Massa 
chusetts, chartered in 1741; the First Com 
pany of Governor's Foot-Guards of Con 
necticut, dating from 1771; and the See 
ond Company of Governor's Foot-Guards, 
organized just before the battle of Lexing 
ton; the First Troop of Philadelphia City 
Cavalry, which was presented, and still 
possesses, the first Stars and Stripes” ; the 
Kirst Light Infantry of Providence, Rhode 
Island; the Albany Burgesses Corps; the | 
State Fencibles, of Philadelphia; and the | 
world-renowned Seventh, of New York, 
organized in 1824, and other similar com- | 
panies and regiments, have from time to | 
time, in various parts of the country, been | 
organized, chiefly, perhaps, to gratify the 


l 


taken the 


military tastes of the members, and pri- 
marily at private expense; and as age has 
added 


c1ency. 


honor, they have grown in effi 

Especially the Seventh Regiment 
of New York, with unusual resources for 
the of patriotic, and | 
wealthy young men of military tastes, 


abundant 


selection strong, 


opportunities of observing, 


learning, and practicing military arts, | 
fortunate in securing earnest, capable, and | 
enthusiastic commanders, like Colonels | 
Duryee, Lefferts, and Clark, and support- | 
ed by a rich and appreciative community, 
has been able in the half century of its ex- 
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| with 50 batteries of artillery, and 54 








SSS 


istence, in the perfection of its equipment 
and accomplishments, the importance « 
its services, and lately in the completeness 
of its magnificent armory and its appoint 
ments, erected at a cost of over $500,000 
private expense, to show what the citiz 
soldier may do for his country. 

In the absence of other available force. 
the several States and the national goy 
ernment have both frequently been obliged 
to call-upon these independent command 


for assistance in the enforcement of law 
and the maintenance of their authority 
the very salvation of the capital at the 
outbreak of the rebellion being due to the 
promptness with which they responded to 
the call of the President. What patrioti 
citizen can forget the thrill of gratitud 
which permeated the whole North with 
the news of the arrival in Washington of 
the Sixth and Eighth Massachusetts and 
the Seventh New York regiments afte: 
the five days’ interruption of communica 
tion with the government at that moment 
days of terrible 
‘carpet knights,” as they 
were called, spent in building bridges, 1 
pairing locomotives, and laying railroad 
track. After the ‘seven days’” battle on 
the Peninsula, and when Lee invaded 
Pennsylvania, they hastened to the front, 


ous crisis ? suspense, 


which these 


| and were frequently under arms at home, 


suppressing disorder, guarding forts and 
prisoners, for the relief of the active army. 
tecognizing the value of these services, 
the several States have doled out to their 
volunteer militia a limited assistance, y: 
rying according to the wisdom and patri 
otism of the Legislatures, 
laws have been enacted for its government. 
Inadequate as these are, they have at least 
come to this proportion, that the National 
Guard is quite generally considered to 
have occupied the place of the obsolete 
militia, and to be a very necessary part 


] 


ana 


various 


of the civil government. It consists, ac 
cording to the report of the Secretary of 
War to the United States Senate, Febru 
ary 3, 1880, and of the adjutant-generals of 
West Virginia and Nevada, not included 
therein, exclusive of the States of Ala- 
bama and Georgia and the District of Co 


| lumbia, from which no data could be ob 


tained, of 8973 commissioned officers, and 
118,521 non-commissioned officers, musi 
cians, and privates—a total organized 
force of 127,494 men, comprising 17 di 
visions, 54 brigades, and 136 regiments, 
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troops of cavalry, New York being the 
only State 


tion than of troop or 


where any higher organiza 
battery in these 
arms is attempted, and some States pa 
a larger number of divisions and 
than of The 
vew York troops are armed with the 50 
libre Remington rifle, those of Michi 
in with the 45-calibre Sharps, the oth 


rading 


brigades full regiments 


\ 


r States generally with the muzzle and 
reech loading 45 and 50 calibre Spring 
eld, altered from the stock left over from 


each 


plied with the 45 
The national government 
nies arms and 
| of 1808. 


e war, seven only being entirely sup 
5-calibre used by the United 
mtates army. 
py li accoutrements to the 
States to the value of the share of 
in the $200,000 appropriation 
extent are the prop 
ty of the men, but few States supplying 


Uniforms to a large 


even a fatigue dress for service, and fewer 
till a complete outfit Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Ver 
mont, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and 


more attention 


Pennsylvania, 
Michigan 
than 


given 
the others to their 
troops, and provided for their equipment 


have 


and discipline to a greater or less degree, 
jut in the order in which they 
mentioned. 


are 
Seven for annual 
but only the first four and 
Pennsylvania supply overcoats or blank 
ets 


provide 
encampments ; 
Massachusetts owns its own camp 
eround, and has adopted an excellent and 
‘complete code of regulations for the disci 
pine and drill of the guard; New York 
has an imperfect one; Michigan, Illinois, 
and Rhode Island 
tions”; and Pennsylvania has a code in | 
preparation. Exceptin New York, which 
has a few batteries of rifled guns, the artil- | 
lery is almost entirely the old brass Na 


? 
t 


issue some “regula 


leon, no breech-loading field-pieces be 
in the hands of the National Guard, 
and but few Gatlings, nor is any effort 
made apparently to instruct the men in 
firing the pieces with ball, except to some 
extent in New York last year, and field 
practice mounted is unheard of. But few 
of the cavalry find themselves on horse 


ne 


back oftener than once a year, if ever: 
and as for Ordnance, Medical, Quartermas 
ter, and Commissary departments, New 
York and Massachusetts are probably the 
to 
Outside of the nine 
States mentioned, it is doubtful if 10,000 
men could be put in the field for a week's 
campaign without previous equipment, 


only States making even a pretense 
such organization. 


and 40.000 would be a 
of their 


large percentage 
a total effective 
present emergency of 
this extent with 
untrained officers and men, indifferently 
equipped, and with but little heart to en 
dure hardship on account of previous neg 


16.000 enrolled 
foree for a 50,000 


men! and to a large 


lect, its efficiency being everywhere in 
exact proportion to the publie and private 
means expended in its support. Its con 
dition, as a whole, is a glaring illustration 
of the folly of unwise legislative economy. 
the 


State in sustaining its Guard is the posses 


Of course primary object to each 


sion of a power by which its laws may 


be enforced, social order maintained, and 
the safety and prosperity of the common 
wealth cainst 


lence of popular factions 


the sudden 
Mobs, 


and insurrections have always, in every 


assured a vio 


riots, 
age and nation, at times defied govern- 
ment; and undera republican form, where 
the citizen enjoys the greatest liberty, they 
the most 
The terrible shock which the country re 
ceived from the labor riots of 1877, 


are frequent and dangerous. 
which 
cost us doubtless over fifty millions oi 
dollars by the complete paralysis of busi- 
ness in all departments of industry for the 
time they lasted, and the feeling of in- 
security which followed, to say nothing 
of the millions actually destroyed, is too 
recent and too deeply impressed on our 
minds to require reference to historical 
incidents. At such a time the Executive 
must have at his command a force capa 
ble of asserting and maintaining his au 
thority instantly and unequivocally. The 
wisdom and statesmanship of New York 
in preparing for such a trial at her leisure 
were triumphantly approved by the result. 
Although the teeming slums of her me 
tropolis were in ferment, and her great 
arteries of 
ment, she was able to take the insurree 
tion by the throat, with no thought of ery- 
ing to the President for help, and in three 
days, without the destruction of property, 
and with the loss of but a single life, to 
suppress an uprising which cost the peo 
ple of Pennsylvania more than one hun 
dred lives and five millions of property 
destroyed. 


trade throbbing with excite- 


For such an emergency the 
military force is essential; and that its 
action may be prompt and effectual, its 
organization should exist wherever the 
danger threatens, under the immediate 
command of the chief civil authority of 
the State. The city population of the 
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in 1870 increased to 
whole from the 3.9 
stood in 1800 
which almost 
lon idde 


nly, and 
the National 
is now our only means of providing 


xpecte dly, 


f eee : | 
lense until an army can be 


ranized, and instructed. Our 
the fact that 


ps, tele rraphs, and sei 


rore 


nized modern warfare 
‘actures, com 
»can be no 
The possi 
vith the 
supply, and the 
inventions of the last 
aced 
‘st prepared to utilize 


] 


5 aha 


meentration, 
ase of 


in the control of 
men trained, 
, and disciplined, an almost invin 
ver, before which 
the 

| strength 
There 


thering 


numbers and 
ordinary elements of na 
Like 


is no longer time now for 


may be swept away 


and organizing after the storm 


burst upon our coasts: noteven 
-is broad enough to afford us 
to resist 


If an efficient 
ional Guard was necessary in the time 


prepare succe ssful 


military power 
f Jefferson, when the 


3400 


and 


.it isa thousand times more so 


British ravaged 


of 


them destroyed 
the need grows more pressing 


\n intensely practical people, absorb 

1 in our privat » affairs, 

1 things to be let alone, and allowed 

pursuit of happiness with the small 

st possible contribution to the public 

elfare, most of us prefer to employ some 

else to do our voverninge and de 

ending for us. There is great danger, 

left 

to a paid army, that the military 

irit will die The 

hole tendency of our social system is 
his direction To the 

S may not appear to be a serious mat- 

but all history, from the earliest 

he present time 


vptians, the Hebrews, the Assyrians, 


therefore, if our military service be 


} 
1t1VeLly 


out of the people. 


inconsiderate 


Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, or 
Mohammedans, repeats the 


tarting constant 


same 


in 


lesson—a growth 


power, security, and wealth while the peo- 
ple were willing to stand to their arms; 


wishing above | 


» whether of the 


decadence and destruction following uy 
indulgence in the luxury and ease of th 
et. Until the millennial day it 
woe to that people whose hands fo) 
war. In these days of scientific 
in this land of 
wide 


and immense 


and coasts, it is vital that 
‘lotic impulse, 
pe yple, 


ed: and this can 


the military spirit 
should be constantly © 
best 


be done bv l 
‘esting every community in a milita 
nization peculiarly its own, in whi 

its choice young men should take pru 
and whieh all delight to hon 
In these the great mass of the field, li 
staff, and 


whom will devolve the 


should 


non-commissioned etficers, upi 
task of 
the 
instructed in the 
W es 


Most 


training 
teaching, and making future armies 
of the republic, can be 


elementary knowledge of war 


Point and the regular army can at 
fill but a few of the more important sta 
tions. It was full two years from ‘61 | 

fore the hundreds of thousands of volun 
teers became soldiers and 
of blood and 
even with a similar horde before them 
which ought not so soon to be forgotte 

In 


armies, 
wasted 


yea 


wasted millions 


these days, too, the youth can 
taught to know and use the fine bree 
loading rifle, the pre 


cision, good to kill at 8000 yards, accurat 


new weapon of 
at 1200, and capable of being fired care 
fully sixteen times a minute, but no better 
old Harp Ps 
Ferry musket with which good captains 


in ignorant hands than the 


taught their men to reserve their fire until 
they could see the white of the enemies’ 
eyes. When game was plenty, in th 
days of the old muzzle-loaders, every boy 
learned to shoot, and there were few of the 
country volunteers of our last war who 
had to be taught how to load and fire; but 
it is doubtful if one in a hundred of an 
army raised now would know anything 
about the gun which would be placed in 
his hands. It is the universal testimony 
of instructors in rifle practice that recruits 
are almost invariably afraid of their rifles. 
The increasing neglect of out-door sports, 
as well as the rapid improvement in 
weapons, requires the constant instruction 
of the rising generation in the military 
arts. It is, indeed, a question of grave 
importance whether the higher schools 
and colleges should not introduce military 
instruction to some extent into their cur- 
riculum. But it upon the National 


Guard that we must rely, after all, for the 


is 
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tary spirit of our 
of the 
l for on 


for 


n 


‘uctl 
f saviors of the nation, 
protection in the first 


domestic Ss 


1e ant ir 


instance from 


ion or for 
In the ranks of the 
f New York were tr: 


than 606 officers « 


Seventh Regiment 


uinea for the I: 


Wal 


ist 


10 less sarmy and 


among Wwhon 


1 W 
nineteen brigadier 
COLO J and 
Virst 
furnished 


ifantry 
venerals 


Is] 


yer nels, 


and 

oa 
and nearly ey : 
io Zouave 
Indeed, to ha 


hode 
rs of lesser 

oe 4 11 
orth’s Chic 


ized to 


in 


mission. 
bl 


adays tl t secul 


rs Si 
Men 
itary du 


reputa 


who knew anything at all of n 


ties could not be fo 
bers to officer the hat were needed, 
lent that the National Guard, 
ymstituted, alt! 
provement on what e 
req 


ind in sufficient num 


forces t 
a id it is evle 


is al 


rha creat 


the n, 


present ec 1oug 


xisted still 


falls far short of the lirements of the 
country. 

Public attention 
rected to the 
tion. T nti 


National Guard office: 


1 
Lave 


be oj 


nt of 


nning to be di 


IS 


improvemeé this condi 


WO conve ntative 
pies - parts of 
ld the 


SOC] ation forme d, 


1S repres¢ 
‘S 
peen he 


As 


a q% , > 
ln Wonere 


uring 


mal 


st ve: 
ida | 


vil] pre 


yroviding 
for an increased support from the United 
The Army and Navy Journal, 
York, the Afield and A float, 


and many other papers, 


Se] ted 3S ] 
States. 

of New 
of Philade Iphia, 
devote a part of their 
National Guard topics, 
of 

1 subject and upon details 
the 
which ; 


ISS wes to 
fre 
the 


the 


cular 
the 


Ss 


more 


upon 


and 


quent publication articl 


cre , f 
renera Ol 


eneral 
to it. 


seem to 


service 
thought and study 
No detinite 
have 
the 

Guard upon such a basis 
to make it what 
shrink from the expenditure of money 
it; Cong not increased 
appropriation since 1808, when the 


is a Symptom of more g 


viven 
conclusions, however, 
generally accepted concerning 
to lish the 


as will be likely 


peen 


methods nece estab 


ssary 


is needed. Legislators 


upon ‘ress has its 
popu 
lation was one-eighth its present number, 
and the wealth of the country a 
ion of the present gra 

New York, 
and Connecticut seem to be 
States where even the principle is recog 
nized that the State must pay all the ne 


much 
nd 


Massachusetts, 


smaller fract ae 


cumulations. 
as yet the only 


maintaining the 


cessary expense 
nt; elsewhere ; 
IS given out ver 


manner as unmilitary as it 


companie 
il bp 


Samount 


and 

to meet 
‘fathers,’ and the 
It 
the 
ructed to be worth 


made 
the 
country and 


he ace. 


accepted in axiom th: 
ruard must be v 
ing atall; | cipline, wh 
tes the 
very mbles, 
the th of his 
he b ime, is even 

It more 
nore difficul 


National Gu 


t be su 


anyth 


itl 


ich eon 
st nmand 


ind 


CO nmand 


power by W 1c e Co 


* OF ¢ rrac ass controls 


shied streng 
more impor 
is neces 
It to be 
] 


ra 


if possible 
than 
cient 
ol 


his e 


the 


mies. It 


maintained, in 
in regular ar mus {Ti 


man to 
home, friv 


‘all a 
night, 


siness, 


this service to ¢ 


] 
a 


ors by day or nas, 
bu 
to submit willing] i ers 
and command, 


hardship 


Of course 


comfort, m 


pel him m 
al fre 
and 

the adines fia 
the sentir 
the 


chief 


edom 
orary with 
veteran. 
‘ honor and patric 
lual must be the 
enforcing this 


and the 


tism in 


indivi ime an 


yr 
I 


means of diseiplin 


if 


; e : 
In a voluntary organization, man 
ean not be 

1] 


allowet 


controlled hem should 
l to disgr: 
then, 


instruct 


b ice the uniform. 


should for the 


provide 
and 


and as the 


The laws, 


complete disei 

is to 
nt 
than tl which 
in the field, they 
ccomplish the 
The 


ion periect 


latter 


f differ 


pline of the Guard; 
be enforeed | | 
und 


reg 


y; op ration ¢ 
‘iples hose 


prin 


higher 
l of 


te that 
be 
by 


in 
to 
riotism. 


armies 
so framed 


I 


must 


object stering pat or 
should be an 
of the the 
and entitled therefore to con 
Arms, uniforms, 
p 


better class of 


vanizatio recognized as 


important part machinery of 
government, 
leration and respect. 


sit 

and equipm«e nt of the best and most a 
ae ] 

such as the 


pride 


expense, 


terns, 


proved pat 


take in, should 


citizens may 
pul 
armories for keeping 
ith their 
and armorers, 
mery, 


sup 
as well as suitabl 
the and for 
necessary furniture, 
and the blank 
freight, 
ther means ge ome for 
itary 


plied at lic 
same 
drilling, w 
heat, light, 
books, manuals, stati post 
the 
business 
Pay and actual expenses should be allow 


ed for atten 


age, and 
proper transaction of mil 


upon courts-martial or 
d the 


lance 


military boards, or when engaged in 
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of any military duty ordered 
by competent authority ordi 
nary d 


, except the 
rills and meetings for instruction. 
Discipline can not be maintained in a mil 


itary organization the members of which 


must be called upon to defray the expenses 
of theirown punishment, for they have but 
to 
canization 

prescribed by 


law, or 


withhold the mons y to dissolve the or 
Su ce the imposition of fines, 
articles of association, 
courts-martial, is the only penalty 
for minor delinquencies and in 
ions of discipline, and as many of thi 
vouth in the Guard are without property 
subject to ley V for their collection, it is of 
the utmost importance, in order to secure 
attendance upon drill and obedience to or 
ders 


that 1 


the primary lessons in discipline), 
elect or refusal to pay fines should 
t the 
commitment. 
the trial 


omenses 


arrest and 
lly important that 


and punishment of such minor 


contumacious to 


subiec 


It is equa 


hould be relieved of the tedious 
machinery, labor, and expense involved in 
a formal court-martial, and imposed upon 
officer, the ‘‘ field officer's court,” 
advocate of the brigade. 


} 
a singe 


or the judge 


To secure proper instruction of the 
Guard, provision should be made for week 
ly drills by companies, for frequent meet 
ings of the officers in school, and for 
regimental or brigade ‘ field-day s” and 
inspections during eight months of the 
year. A “‘field-day,” however, is not to 


be interpreted 


to mean a waste of the valu 
able time and patience of the men in a ten 
vith a 
passage in review before some distinguish 
the English term a 
‘*march out,” when the command is taken 


mile parade through paved streets, 
ed person, but what 


into the country, and advanced as against 
in the actual 
soldier. A parade 
is a luxury, for indulgence in which even 
Kirst Division of 
York has been severely criticised. 


instructed 
5 of the 


an enemy, and 


campaign dutie 
General Shaler’s 
Mili 
tary men would certainly feel more econ 
fidence in this excellent division if it were 
heard from occasionally on the skirmish 
line, or in such admirable exercises as 
General Molyneux, of Brooklyn, gave his 
brigade last fall Staten Island. In 
addition to this there should be not less 


on 


than two weeks’ encampment every sum 
mer of the whole Guard of each State. 
when men should be com 
time. | 


and 
their 


otheers 


pensated for am 


that this is longer than most have urged, 
but it is really the shortest time that will 
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New | 


aware 





fully pay for the expense of assembly 
Two days will be occupied in transit. ont 
day in getting well settled in camp, on 
the annual review 
which leaves but ten for business, which 


in inspection and 
must include, besides the daily company 
and battalion drills, field exercises upon 
a large seale, target prac tice, guard duty 
the drawing, cooking, and living upon the 
army ration, the establishment of the hos 
pital and staff departments, and all the d: 
tails of a soldier's life. 

To cultivate a rifle 
and a taste for and skill in its use, con 


knowlege of the 


venient ranges must be secured, supplied 
with targets and appliances, a liberal al 
lowance of ammunition made, and com 
petitions encouraged by the offer of prizes 
Probably 


nothing has contributed so much to el 


and badges for marksmanship. 


vate and improve the service, to bring it 
into the honorable consideration of the 
public, or to induce the enlistment of the 
right sort of men, as the system of rifle 
practice arranged and instituted by Gen 
eral Wingate. 

Details should be authorized, upon the 
application of the Governors of States, to 
and division 
head-quarters of an experienced officer of 


each regimental brigade 
the army, as adjutant or assistant adju 
tant general, who should for the time be 
commissioned by the State, and devote 
his whole time to the transaction of the 
business of the command and the instrue 
tion of its officers. If officers can not be 
spared from active service, these details 
might be from the retired list, and prom 
ising officers of the Guard might be ad 
vantageously commissioned, after proper 
examination, in the army, for 
which would prepare them to return to 
these positions qualified by experience. 


service 


Such assignments would secure uniform 
ity in instruction, a source of knowledge 
in the customs of the service and matters 
of detail not to be found in books, relieve 
citizen officers from much of the burden 
which makes their positions irksome, and 
render available to them much of the 
higher instruction and experience ac 
quired at public expense. 

One of the principal objects of the es 
tablishment being the education of the 
officers and non-commissioned officers of 
our future armies, brigade boards of exam 
ination should be provided, before which 
officers should be required to pass a care- 
ful scrutiny before receiving their com- 
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ns, and both officers and men at the 
iration of their term of service. The 
ficate of discharge should, in addition 
ie usual description, specify the na 
of the examination, and the rank 

‘h the holder is found at discharge 
fied to hold. They should be made 
iplicate, one copy given the man asa 
1 of brevet rank upon graduation, and 
other preserved in the adjutant-gener 

s office of his State for wuidance in fu 
promotions to statf or other appoint 
ts, and in the organization of vol 

teers. By this means the ambition 

would be stimulated to ae yuire the 
hest proficiency, in order to obtain as 

h a brevet as possible upon leaving the 
ICS. 

Statf and what may be called political 
intments to military rank should be 
rict d, and allowed to be confe rred 

for military merit, or after a rigor 
] 


s examination upon the duties peculiar 


to the position. Now, whatever honor a 


mmission in the National Guard should 


fer is continually diluted by the mul 


tiplication of titles with each change of 


State administration New York, accord 


¢ to her last report, bearing upon the 
Is ninety-six colonels and leutenant 

ls, with only twenty-two colonels 
id twenty-eight leutenant-colonels in 
mmand of troops! If the title is de 


sired, it would seem much easier to secure 





in some other way than to deserve it 
by service. 

To provide t 
required, both by the national government 


] + 


hese things legislation is 


and the States; for, as we have seen, the 


National Guard is to be maintained for a 
{ le for our 


national security; and second, as a loca 


wofold purpose first, to provi 


police, to assure the enforcement of law 


nd maintenance of order under the com 
mand of the Executives of the States by 
hich it is organized. The lack of aclear 
and general apprehension of this dual 
‘haracter has doubtless been one of the 


principal reasons why neither national 
nor State legislatures have been willing 
to attempt to properly regulate the organ 
ation. The expense is too large for ei 
ther to assume alone for the partial benefit 
of the other; but recognizing the respon 
sibilities which devolve upon each from 
this division of objects, a division of the 
expense may be made which will secure 
both without becoming burdensome to 
either. 


It is evident that the State should de 
fray all the expense of organizing, uni 
forming, and sustaining its Guard in «4 
condition of effici ney for local service: 
the national rovernment all that incurred 
in rendering it efficient in large bodies, in 
the cultivation of the military spirit, and 
in the instruction of the people in rudi 
mentary military science 


Upon the State would therefore « 


evolve 


; 


the cost of uniforms, the maintenance and 
furniture of armories and ranges, the sup 
ply of books, blanks, and stationery, the 
expense of courts and boards. and trans 
portation to and from camp 


The national government, as it is nec¢ 

sary that it should keep a store of arms 
and equipment against the time of need, 
should s ipply arms, accoutrements, am 
munition, camp and campaign equipage, 
which should be issued to the States upon 
requisition, inspected, and aecounted for 
annually should pay the officers detailed 
as instructors, and officers and men while 


in camp, the former the same as in the 


United States army first sergeants 83, 
sergeants 82, corporals $1 50, and privates 
rether with subsistence and 


S1 per diem, tog 





fora 


e 





The cost of such an establishment will 
interest the practical American mind. 
Adopting the most approved plan of or 
ganization for a National Guard, with 
small companies of fifty men, with a view 
to training them for officers; four compa 
nies united in a battalion under a major, 
for convenience of care, drill, and assem 


re in the instruction of offi 





bly, advanta 
cers, and eflicieney in service; each three 
battalions in command of a colonel, with 
a regimental staff; four regiments consti 
tuting a brigade, with the addition of a 
battery of artillery and troop of cavalry ; 
and three brigades assigned to the com 
mand of a major-general—the annual ex 
pense would be about as detailed below. 
Uniforms are assumed to cost $17 50 per 
man, and to last five years, overcoats and 
blankets to last ten years, one-fifth and 
one-tenth being charged annually. Arms 





and equipage will last as long, with such 
slight service, as if stored to rust and rot 
or become obsolete, and therefore are not 


brought into the account. 


* The reader must understand that the writer of 
this paper is alone responsible for this proposition 
as regards the distribution of the burden of expense 
between the State and the national governments.— 


[ Ep. Harrer’s MaGazine 





O THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


Pay men and 3 officers 12 Be: S87 

















> 


divisions, composed of 73 


brigades, 292 regiments of infantry, 73 


makjng a total 
would in 
national expenditure 


batteries, and 73 troops, 


of 203.300. officers and 


men, 
rore, a 
199,413, and a State appropriation of 


about 3151,: 


209 to each division, allowing 


riment to each Congressional district 
in the United States. The actual cost to 
country, | 


would be much less 


of the 


owever, 


than this, as a part $5,000,000 now 


propriated 


for moving the army might 
be saved, and over $600,000 in the above 
estimate is included in the pay of the army. 
This sum may appear large in compari 


son with the 


present meagre appropria 
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Range and 


Rent of arm 


Stationery, postage, ete 


Milita y cour 


Rent 


besides the lost industry of the men 






TO THE STATE. 


ASTOOTY TOME 6 ccs ccicces 


cost of uniforms. 


jooks and stationery 


rransport ition to anil 


target practice 






‘urniture of same 


regimental he 


Heat, light, and armorer............ 
Furniture, books, and stationery ; ) 
SCORE UENLOMWIS 6 6, :5:4.616:6 Owies cs ahee ONO 
Range and target practice ........ . 150 
rransportation to camp... pidina ZO Be 


armorer, . 


ks and stationery wise abies ‘ 50 

Target practice : 0 noe 
nt of brigade head-quarters...... { 
rniture, heat, light,and eare... . 


ts, boards, and inspections . 











of 


division h¢ 





id-quarters and ex 


| 1 
PENSES. .. ee ee eevee ewe ele ere a » eles 1,0 
Pete 5s Sid ee Ba Re 100 
Blanks, stationery, and incidentals ....... 1,0 


Hire of clerl 


tions, or with the modest amount applied 
for in the bill lately introduced in Con 
gress at the instance of the National Guard 
Association of the United States, but i 

comparison with the magnitude of the in 
terests involved, the supreme importance 
and completeness of the results to be at 
tained, it is but a bagatelle. As compared 
with the cost of our regular army, which 
averages about $1200 per man per annum, 
the 
main waste of armies—it is as 30 to 1200 
or about 24 per cent. Of ‘‘ main wast: 

there is none, the evening drills and tw 
weeks’ encampment, by their physical 
training, actually increasing the produc 
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ve efficiency, rather than impairing the 


ess of the members of the Guard in 
r private stations. In the language of 
Mr. George William Curti the 


ifthe Seventh Regiment Fair last winter, 


S at opening 


No public money is more economically 


spent, no private aid is more worthily giv 


than for supporting the militia amply, 
nerously, and in the highest discipline 


Military expenditure,” says Lieutenant 


eneral Smyth, of the Canadian militia, 


is a sort of insurance, to be incurred by 


ery country which has anything worth 
uinst loss by either foreign at 
it 
depending alike on the value of the proper 
tv, the risk, and the wealth of the insurer. 


which such insurance as | have 


suring agi 
tack or domestic commotion, the amou 


Sur ae sted would cost us would be about 
» of »p 
It is a terrible delusion to suppo 

e’ can be kept secur 
measure 


<1 uvon #10,000 of the valu our pr 


it ‘free Stat 


that 


gerardly appropriation for a part 


oO 


ur 


thout cost, or “Way 


‘essary expense of maintaming 


MARY 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE 
br ive 


WW ITH the tiller in his hand, the 
lieutenant meditated sadly. There 


as plenty of time for thought be 
needed, alt 
that n 
For thre 


fetching a circuit, so as to e 


DOVECOTE., 


W tore 
q uck action would be hough 


the Dovecote was so near » boat 


could come out of it unseen. pin 
rape 
there 
mouth of the cavern, and 
inlet suddenly. And 
the two other revenue boats were in her 


nace was ™ 


eyes of any sentinel, if 
the 


to come upon the 


such 


should be at 


vake 


rt 
the 


he wind was slowly veering toward 


east, as the Grimsby man had ‘pre 
dicted, with no sign of any storm as yet, 
but rather a prospect of winterly weath 
and a breeze to bring the woodecocks 


Th 


rather, perhaps, of 


er, 
in. and fall of waves, or 


the tidal flow, 


gentle rise 


Was 


Dominion of Canada has a well organized 
equipped force of 42,000 men, one-half of which 

1 in camp for twelve 

nual militia 
illion doll 


nery schools, and a military college 


days annually, 

and a 

s supported two 

at Kingston ex 
cellently administered for a contemplated compl 
ment of 120 cadets. 


grant is from one to 


‘s, from which i 


the Nation 


Ss re 


Guard, will proportionately 
Lt 


orts of men who are af 


increase it liability. is kept together 


} 


1 4) ‘ ! ] 
by the eff raid to al 


low it to GIss¢ lve and will be 4 but so lor 


as it must either beg or support itself 
rank 


the 


Heol 


ling sense 


the n 


od 


the public 


Injustice Of such ct in 


its members will be a demoral 


The 


izin 
in its system. first and indis 
ble st | 


ive, 


ep tow 
*Savs 
the illusi 
or even \ 
h Xp rie. 
a Coull 
une men 


1 to do duty, it LV 


1 
li 


are impartially require 


be » and just to require mi t 
serve without pay, but here, where 


small proportion are required or ex] 
itisunworthy ofa great, 
sperous pr ople to ace 

thout adequate compensation, even 


ble to 


ing men were willing 


> VO 
| itously.” 


ANERLEY. 


ith a ripple of 

and twinkled in the 
. : : 5 
For the moon was bright y 

ing toward her 


¢ 


checkered and veined w 


the slanting breeze, 
moonbeams. 
and casting 
rugged clitf in gloomy larg 

Hugging 
would al 
low, Carroway ordered silenee, and with 


t] 


mou! ZEN, 


mirror of the sea. 
as ¢l s their peril 


these sely a 
1e sense of coming danger thought 
‘ | I shall 
he 


as myself, or 


kill this man. He 
I fear. He 
braver; and in 
his place L would never yield. If he were 
| right. 
Lhate to kill a gallant Englishman. 
pretty virl, and a ¢g 
hi all her heart, I 
And that cood old couple who d 
upon him, and who have had sueh shx 
ing luek He has bee 
tue to me, and often I have longed 

shim down. But to-night 
I wish there were 
God knows that 


‘Probably 
will searcel taken alive 


IS as brave 


a Frenchman, it would be a 


dU 


But 
And 
such rood oir too, 


loves m with know 

pend 
} 

n 


bit 


themselves! 


na 
* plag | 


to I can 
not tell why it 
it. 


give up the money, and give 


SUr1 Ke ni 


is some 
I would 
up my thief 
if the honor of the 
service me. But duty drives me; do 
it I And after all, what is life to 
a man who is young, and has no chil 
dren? Better over, better done with, be- 


way out of 


bu 
let 


must. 


<p 
catching iness too, 
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roubles and the disappointment 
» weariness, and the loss of pow 
sense of growing old, and see 


Hie 


ittle ones hungry. Life is such a 
Lpor I 
I} 


yermint! The 


smell some man suck 
if 


Cadman again, 


smell of 
On! 


woes on 
for a mile 
Peppermint in the Roval Coast 
Away with it, you ancient bel 


x something about his’ bad 

man flung his lezenge away 
ves flashed fire in the moonlight, 
»rest grinned a low grin at him 


Andrews, 
hand 


sitting next him, 


s upon his musketoon. 
firelocks 


your all primed, my 


] 


‘ . a 
asi 


d, quite as li 
had not 
to an 


commander 
him, although he 
the 


was Cadman. 


noticing; and foremost 
‘Ay, 
Then be sure that you fire not, except 
We will take 
blood, if if 


will, must 


ay, sir,”’ 


t 
) 


them 
be 
have 


my command, 


without shedding 
But 
Lyth 
With these words, Carroway drew his 
sword, and laid it the 
him: and the rest (who would rather use 
steel than powder) felt that their hangers 
re dy of to 
»at all; for vexed as they were with 


clers for having outwitted them 


may 


happen what we 


on bench beside 


them wished 


l 
Kew 


as yet there was no bad blood 


between 


de 
friends 


the m, such as m 
h. And 


and eve 


ust be quenched | 
of had 
relatives, the 
body of free-traders, and counted it 
too likely that they might be here. 
Meanw 
going on, speedily, cleverly, and 
a merry 


with them 


some 


nh among 


hile in the eave there was rare | 
noise. 


of 


captain : 


There was only one 
x men, besides Rob 
but the men 
noise enough for twelve, and the | 
it twice enough for | 
four. The crew were trusty, 
hardy fellows, who liked their joke, and | 
could work with it; and Robin Lyth knew 
them too well to attempt any high author- 


1 . 
nh a crew Sl 


h the Six 
made into 


any twenty 


The main of their cargo 
was landed and eo 


ity of gagging 
1e inland, as snugly as 
need be; and having kept beautifully so- | 
ber over that, they were taking the liber- 
ty of beginning to say, or rather sip, the 
grace of the fine indulgence due to them. 
Pleasant times make pleasant scenes, | 
and everything now was fair and large in | 


this happy cave of freedom. Lights of | 


bright resin were burning, with strong 


flare and fume, upon shelves of 


dark water softly went lapping round thy 
sides, having dropped all rude habits 
the entrance; 


and a pulse of quiet ris 
and fall opened, and spread to the disco 
ery of light, tremulous fronds and fa 
of kelp. The 
mounting from the long narrow eu 
its 


cavern, expanding 


inlet, shone with staves of snowy C 
wherever the scour of the tide ran round 
bulged and seooped, or peaked and 
sured, and sometimes beautifully seu 
tured by the pliant tools of water Abo 
the tide-reach darker hues prevailed, and 
more jagged outline, tufted here and ther 
with yellow, where the lichen freck] 
And the vault framed of 
mountain fabric, massed with ponderous 
gray slabs. 


spread. was 


All below was limpid water, or at an 
rate not very muddy, but as bright 
need be for the time of year, 


No one may hope 


and a 
which is not tropical. 
to see the bottom through ten feet of wa 
ter on the Yorkshire toward th 
end of the month of November: but still 
it tries to look clear upon occasion : 

here 1 


coast, 


in the eaves it settles caownh, 
even a week free from churning 
perhaps the foo outside had helped lt to 
look clearer inside: for the larger world 
has a share of the spirit of contrariety in 
tensified in man. 

Be that as it may, the water was too 
clear for any hope of sinking: tubs de eper 
than Preventive eyes could go; 
very honest fellows 


and the 


who were laboring 


| here had not brought any tubs to sink 


All such coarse gear was shipped off in 
land, as they vigorously expressed it; and 
what they were concerned with now was 
the cream and the jewel of their enter 
prise. 

The sea reserved exclusive right of way 
around the rocky sides, without even a 
niche for human foot, so far as a stranger 


could perceive. At the furthermost end 


|of the cave, however, the craggy basin 


had a lip of flinty pebbles and shelly 
sand. This was no more than a very 
narrow shelf; just enough for a bather to 
plunge from; but it ran across the broad 


| end of the cavern, and from its southern 


corner went a deep dry fissure mounting 
out of sight into the body of the cliff. 
And here the smugglers were merrily at 
work. 

The nose of their boat was run high 
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} 


the board of 


pussing out the bales, while the 


ipon shingle; two men on 
; r were 
her four received them, and staggered 
th them up the cranny. 

self the 
Imly, but ordering everything, and jot 
} Now and then 


the 
e gentle wash was lifting the 
and swelling with a sl 


Captain Lyth 


was in stern-sheets, sitting 


down numbers 
brown 
ibers, ‘epy gush 
ishing murmurs out of sight And 
yw and then the heavy vault was echo 
with some sailor’s song 
There was only one more bale to land, 
and that the most precious of the whole, 
being all pure 
n a water proof inclosure. 


lnseil 


lace most closely packed 
Robin Lyth 
was ready to indulge in a care 
ss song. For this, as he had promised 
last 


defrauding 


illegal act 
the 
loyally cheat 


Marvy, was to be his 


Heneeforth, instead of 
he 


1e publie, as eve 
How 


venue, would most 
ry reputable tradesman 
nust. could any man serve his 
me more notably, toward shop-keeping, 
and pave fairer way into the corporation 
a grandly corrupt: old English town, 
ian by long graduation of free trade ? 
(nd Robin was yet too young and ear 
to know he could 


‘*How pleasant, how com 


that not endure 

ll work. 
fortable, how secure,” he was saying to 
himself, ‘tit will be! I shall hardly be 
ible to believe that I ever lived in hard 
ship e 

But 
oro 


the great laws of human n 


to be 


ure 
Robin Lyth, 
the prince of smugglers, and the type of 
hardihood, was never to 
apron, 


not balked so. 


wear a grocer’s 
was never to be ‘licensed to sell 

cottfee, tobacco, pepper, and snuff,” 
‘or while he indulged in this vain dream, 
and was lifting his last most precious bale, 
but 
hostile invasion, washed the rocks, and 


surge of neither wind nor tide, of 

broke beneath his feet. 

all 

his plenitude of resource, and unequalled 

vigor and coolness. With his left hand 
he was as ambidexter as a 


In a moment all his wits returned, 


for brave 


writer of this age requires—he caught up 
a handspike, and hurled it so truly along 
the line of torches that only two were left 
» blink; with his right he flung the last 
bale upon the shelf; then leaped out after 
it, and hurried it away. 


t 


Then he sprang 
into the boat again, and held an oar in 
either hand. 

‘*In the name of the king, surrender,” 


shouted Carroway, standing, tall and 


grim, in the bow of the pinnace, which 
he had skillfully driven through the en- 


trance, leaving the other boats outside 


‘We ar 
and a 


three to one, we have muskets, 


cannon. Inthe name of the king, 


surrender.” 
‘In the 


cried 


name of the devil, splas 
the 


word, striking the water with both 


Robin, suiting action 


blades, while his men snatched oars and 
A whirl of flashing 


filled the cave, as if witha tempest, soaked 


did the same. water 
poor Carroway, and drenched his sword, 
and deluged the j 


All was uproar, turmoil, and con 


priming of the hostile 
funs. 
fusion thrice confounded; no man could 
tell where he was, and the grappling boats 
reeled to and fro. 

‘Club your muskets, and at *em 
the lieutenant, mad with rage, as the 


his 


upon 


wale of boat swung 


blood 


your hangers, and at ‘em !” 


over 


be their own head draw 
He never spoke another word, but furi 
chief, fell 


back into his own boat, and died, without 


ously leaping at the smugeler 
a syllable, without a groan. The roar of 
a gun and the smoke of powder mingled 
with the watery hubbub, and hushed in a 
moment all the oaths of conflict. 

The revenue men drew back and sheath 
their 


one an 


ed 


YUNS; 


their cutlasses, and laid down 
some looked with terror at 
other, and some at their dead command 
His body lay across the heel of the 
had 


order; and a heavy drip of blood was 
weltering 


er. 


mast, which been unstepped at his 


into a ring upon the floor 


For several moments no one spoke, nor 


moved, nor listened carefully; but the fall 
| 


of the poor lieutenant’s death-drops, like 


the ticking of a clock, went on. Until an 
old tar, 


cere oked 


} 


who had seen a sight of battle 


his legs across a thwart, 


propped up the 
bled knee. 
‘Dead as a door-nail,” he 
to the 
hand on the too impetuous heart. 


limp head upon his dou 
muttered, 
after laying his ear lips, and one 
‘Who 
takes command? This is a hanging job, 
I'm thinking.” 

There was nobody to take command, 
not even a petty officer. The command 
fell to the 


such catastrophes. 


readiest mind, as it must in 
do 1” 


and being so 


‘Jem, you 

whispered two or three ; 

elected, he was clear. 
‘Lay her broadside on to the mouth of 


the cave. Not a man stirs out without 





I lrit 
hear a plain voice was sudden relief to 
of them In the wavering dimness 
1 | i the pinnace acro the narrow 
f rance, while the smugglers huddled all 
er in their boat. ‘Burn two blu 
hts,” eried old Jem; and it was done. 
m not going to speechify to any 
cursed rderers the old sailor said, 
ul 8 e of authority which made 
him mild language; ** but take heed 
of one thin I'll blow vou all to piece 
with this here four-pounder, without you 
trikes peremptory.’ 
The brilliance of the blue-lights filled 


cavern, throwing out everybody’s at 
atures, esp cially those of the 
"A fi 


ne iob you have 


aid Jem. 


beaten, they surrendered, 


thev could s scarcely evel spt ik to assert 
eir ¢ 1 innocence of such a wicked 
JOD. They submitted to be bound, and 
east ¢ nto then boat, imp! ring only 
that it might be there—that they might 
tt be taken to the other boat and laid 
l iv the corpse of Carroway 
Let tl white-livered cowards hav« 
their way,” the old sailor said, contempt 
uously. Put their captain on the top 
of them. Now which is Robin Lyth 
The lehts were burned out, and the 


ive was dark again, except when a slant 


of moonlight came throuch a fissure upon 
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old Jem shouted: and to! dine knew that her mother w 


the southern side. The smugglers mutter 
( mething, but they were not heeded. 

Never mind, make her fast, fetch her 
out, you lubbers. We shall see him well | 
enough when we get outside.” 


But in spite of all their certainty, they 
failed of this. They had only six prison 
ers, and not one of them was Lyth. 


————— 


"ER XXXV. 


LITTLE CARROWAYS. 


Mrs. CARROWAY was always glad to be 


up quite early in the morning. But some 


few mornings seemed to slip in between 
with human 
operations in the baby 
ita © ay failed to be 

before the sun himself. 
Whenever this happened she was slight 
ly 


and selt 


whiles when, in accordance 
and its 


n Li 


world 


arrow 
bout the 
cross, from the combat of conscience 
assertion, which fly at one anoth- 


dog and eat. Geral 


an any 











it out 


any one of the household Phot et do 
the stairs before her. And vet if Ge 
dine herself held back, and followed t 
example of late minutes, she was sur 
catch it worse,” as the poor child ¢ xpr 
ed it. 

If any active youth with a very sn 
income (such as an active youth is pret 
sure to have) wants a good wife, and ] 
the courage to set out with one, his prop 
the 
a& numerous family. 


eourse 1S to choose 


eldest daughter of 


When 


come thickly, this daughter of the 


ot} 
ho 
wonderful 
fection of looking after others, whil 


the 


vets worked down into a per 


I 


overlooks herself. Such a course is e 
better for her than to have a step-mother 
which also is a goodly thing, but s« 
W hereas no ¢ 
f any decent staple can revolt agai 
her duty to her 
the proud sense of fostering and work 
for the little ones. Now 
in all these ways, and pleased to | 
called the little woman of the house. 


times leads to sourness. 


own good mother, and 
Geraldine 


Wise 


The baby had been troublous in thi 
night, and seant of risil 
race can be, even while so immature: 
after up with it, 


I 
ducing a lone series of noises 


reason, as the 


being and herself pro 


which lead 
to peace through the born desire of cor 


tradiction—the mother fell asle¢ p at last 
perhaps from simple sympathy, and slept 
But instead of 
being grateful for this, she was angry an 


bitter to any one awal 


beyond her usual hour. 





e before her. 

‘**T can not tell why it is,” she said to 
Geraldine, who was toasting a herrin 
for her brothers and sisters, and enjoying 
the smell (which was all that she would 
get), ‘but perpetually now you stand ex 
actly like your father. There is every 
excuse for your father, because he is an 
officer, and has been knocked about, as he 
always is; but there is no excuse for you, 
Put your heel decently under your 
If we can afford nothing else, wi 
can surely afford to behave well.” 

The child made no answer, but tucked 


miss. 


dress. 


| her heel in, and went on toasting nobly, 





while she counted the waves on the side 
of the herring, where his ribs should have 
been if he were not too fat; and she men 
tally divided him into seven pieces, not 
one of which, alas! 
Geraldine. 


would be for hungry 
‘Tom must have two, after 
being out all night,” she was saying to her 
self; ‘‘and to grudge him would be greedy. 











quiet till she came again. 





the bit of skin upon the toasting-fork 
e for me, Tam almost sure 
Geraldine, the least thing you can do, 
n I speak to you, is to answer. This 
ning you are in a most provoking 


ver, and giving yourself the m¢ 


ible airs. And who gave vou le: 
o vour hair like that O 
that vou were some risi 
vy. or a child of the nobility 
least, instead of a plain litt! 
has to work or a ny ra 
to work—to help its poor 
ow vou are going to ery, I su 
Ss a teal nd you sl | 
1 iil 
) mother, mother, no 
bot ik has h ppened lit 
ed, as | rushed in from thi 
r has caught all the smugglers, 
y one, and the Royal George is com 


home before a spanking breeze, witl 


boats behind her, and they ean’t be 


irs: and one of them must belong to 
Robin Lyth himself; and I would almost 
penny they have been and _ shot 
though evi ry body said that he ney 
uld be shot. Jerry, come and look 
r mind the old fish. I never did see 
h a sight in all my life. They have 
the jib-sail on him, so he must | 
l at last; and instead of half a crown, 
sure to get a guinea. Come along, 
Jerry, and perhaps Ill give you some 
{ 
Tommy uid his mother you ar 
1vVS SO In petuous! | never will be 


in such good luck until I see it 


But you have been a wonde rfully rood 
ve boy, and your father may thank 
for whatever he has done 

not allow Geraldine to go; for she is nota 
dd child this morning. And of course 
[can not go my self, for your father will 
And it 


ones to 


me home absolutely starving 
ud not be right for the little 


are at all as you 





nes suppose. 
N 36 2 tet you go yours lf, you are 

tto go beyond the flag-staff. Keep far 

iy from the boats, remember; unless 
ur father calls for you to run on any 
rrand. All the rest of you go in here, 
th your bread and milk, and wait un- 
til I eall you,” 

Mrs. Carroway locked all the little ones 
1 aroom from which they could see noth- 
ng of the beach, with orders to Cissy, the 
ext girl, to feed them, and keep them all 
But while she 








Was DUS) vith very | eiv stir, to feteh 
out whatever could be found of fatness 
oO! ‘ t] it ¢ ld ) I d ot rn to 
gravy in the pai for Carroway, being so 








“Are you m d, or starving We are not 


very rich: but we ean give you bread, 


poor fellow. Captain Carrowayv will be 
at home directly, and 


ean be done ior vo 4 7 


Have you not heard of the thing that 
has been done?” the young man asked 
her, word by word, and staying himself 

ith one hand ipon the dress because 
he was trembling dreadfully 

Yes, I have heard of it l. They 
have shot the smuggler Robin Lyth at 
last I am very sorry for hin But it 
vas needful nd he had no family 

Lady, I am Robin Lyth I have not 
been shot nor even shot at The man 
that has been shot, I know not how, in 
stead of me, was—was somebody quite 


With all my heart I wish it 
had been me: 
He looked at the n 


cirl, and sobbe d, ant 


different. 
and no more trouble.” 
ry and the little 


fell upon a salting 





| 
stool, which was to have been used that 


morning. Then, while Mrs. Carroway 


stood bewildered, Geraldine ran up to 


Don't 
cry My papa says that men never cry. 


and Sal | 


him, and took his hand, 


ArdIamso glad that you were not shot. 
‘See me kiss her,” said Robin Lyth, as 

he laid his lips upon the child’s fair fore 

head. ‘If I had done it, could I do that? 
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Darling, Mad 


alin | am h int d like a mad dog, and shall 


you will remember this. 


o-staff if lam caught 
re to tel] you that, as God looks 


from heaven upon Vou and me, | 


be hang dto your flag 


1h fie 


I did not even know it.” 
Lup, with his right 


] + 
mugeier stood Up, 


ao it 


? 11° 
and tears roilne man 
] 


LiKe 


ind on his heart, 
1 } 1 1 ] 
1OW) LIS CileeKS, D 
vith truth; 

] 


1 
t T ) tT _ Te 
nov that he W 


I his eyes 
and the woman, 
a widow, but 

with a helpless wonder, an 
‘You speak the truth, sir. 
difference can it make 
wer with the 

| 


his eyes nor his tongue 


to me?” 


same true 


just go and j idge for myse if,” 
if it 


‘h bitter 


were a question of mar 


defiance came over 


no more heed of him 
n half so 


*she was a great judge of a chair. 


took 


she 
were a chair; nor ey 
vo and put your bonnet on. 
rell 
l all the rest to come but the baby. 
in not do it, I suppose. Ina 
a half 


Seven ? Ves 


oing to meet your father. 


I shall expect you all 


seven of 


mother, yes. 
ight: : 
as worth all us together.” 
Lyth saw that 
*even heeded; and without de 


And the baby 
and yesterday you said 


he was no more 
lay he quitted such premises of danger. 


Why should he 


»might have violent hands laid on him, 


linger in a spot where 


ind be sped to a premature end, without 
benefit even of trial by jury ? 
] 


le off 


Upon this 


train of reasoning he 


Without any 


mac 
manner of reasoning at 
all, but with fiereeness of dread and stu 
pidity of grief, the mother collected her 
children in silenee, from the damsel of 
ten to the 


baby 


toddler of two. Then, leaving 
tied down in the cradle, she pull 
he rest of them, on this side and on 
that, to get them into proper trim of dress- 
es and of hats, as if they were going to be 


For that all the 
younger ones made up their minds, and 


marched off to church. 


put up their ears for the tinkle of the bell; | 


that it 
their 


the elder children knew 
than that, 
never looked at them. 

‘You will go by the way of the sta- 


LION, 


put 


worse 


was 


because mother 


she said, for the boats were still out 
at sea, and no certainty could be made of 


| every hope of quiet happiness. 


them: ‘* whatever it is, we may than] 
station for it.” 

The poor little things looked up at 
in wonder; and then, acting up to t 
discipline, set off, in lopsided pairs « 
small and a big one, to save any tum] 
and cutting of The elder ¢ 


knees 


| walked with discretion, and a strong 


¢ 


of responsibility, hushed, moreover, 
thing 
baby ones prattled, a 
feet, and 
toward the flowers by the pat 
The mother of them all followed slo 

and heavily, holding the youngest by 


some inkling of a black 
But the 


skipped witl 


creat 
meet, 
their strage 


away 


In gel 
Her heart was ne; 


ly choking, but her eyes free and reckless 


hand, because of trouble 


its 


through the stones. 


wandering wildly over earth, and sea, : 
sky, in vain search of guidance from a 
or from all of them. 

The pinnace came nearer, with its s 
cold freight. The men took off their hats 
and rubbed their eyes, and some of them 
wanted to back off again; but Mrs. Ca 
roway calmly said, ** Please to let me | 
my husband.” 


CHAPTER 


MAIDS 


Mom VE, 
AND MERMAIDS. 

Day with night 
falling; hence the night is so much swift 
er. 


comes climbing. 
Happiness takes years to build: but 
misery swoops like an avalanche. Such, 
and even more 


depressing, are Line 


thoughts young folk give way to when 
their first great trouble rushes and sweeps 
them into a desert, trackless to the inex 
perienc d hope. 

When Mary Anerley heard, by tl 
zealous offices of watehful friends, that 
Robin Lyth had murdered Captain Ca 


| roway ferociously, and had fled for his 


first wrath at such 
a lie was followed by persistent misery 
She had too much faith in his manly val 


life across the seas, 


| or and tender heart to accept the tale ey 
| actly as it was told to her; but still sh 
|} could not resist the fear that in the whirl 


of conflict, with life against life, he had 
dealt the death. And she knew that even 


| such a deed would brand him as a mur 


derer, stamp out all love, and shatter 
The blow 
to her pride was grievous also; for many 
a time had she told herself that a noble 
task lay before her—to rescue from un 
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] 
ytul 


the man whose bravery and other gallant 


to her. 


upon the subject to her. 


fts had endeared him to the publie and 
But now, through force of wretch- 
| facts, he must be worse than ever. 
Her father and mother said never a word 


Mrs. Anerley at 


rst longed to open out, and shed upen 


] 


the child a mother’s sympathy, as well as 


1 nothe rs scolding; but firmly believing, 


s she did, the darkest version of the late 


it was better th: should hold 


nt, it she 
pea according to her husband's 
J Let the lass alone,” he said; ‘‘a word 
cainst that fellow now would make a 
I it of mischief. Suppose | had shot 
George Tanfield, instead of hiding him 
S aly when he stuck up to you, why 
uu must have been sorry for me, Sophy. 
Mary is sorry for that rogue, no 
: t, and believes that he did it for her 
! | dare Say. The W OTL nkind al 
Ul 





vs do think that. If a big thief gets 
swung for breaking open a cash-box, his 

ssie will swear he was looking for her 
le. If you was to go now for dis 
ursing of this matter, you would never 
it up with poor Poppet’s account of him, 
nd she would run him higher up, every 


e you ran him down; ay, and believe 


oo: such is the ways of women.” 
‘Why, Stephen, you make me open up 
yeyes. I never dreamed you were half 


»cunning, and of such low opinions.” 
‘Well, I don't 


vn observance. 


know, only from my 
[I would searcely trust 
myself not hat fell And, 


Sophy, you know you can not stop your 


to abuse t ow. 
tongue, like me.” 

‘Thank God forthat same! He 
But, Stephen, [ will 


ecause 1b 1S my own 


never 
meant us so to do. 
] 


follow your advice; | 


opinion.” 


Mary was puzzled by this behavior; for 


everything used to be 
She would even have tried 
from Willie, whose 
was very large upon all social questions 
But Willie had solved at last the problem 
of perpetual motion, according to his own 


so plain among 
them. 


some comfort mind 


conviction, and locked himself up with 
his model all day; and the world might 
‘Oh 


: } 
eried 


stand still, so long as that went on. 


what would I give for dear Jack! 
Mary. 
Worn out at length with lonely grief, 


+ 


» to Byrsa Cot 


refused, 


she asked if she might ¢ 
tage, forachange. Even that was 
Vou, LX. 59 
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ways and redeem to reputable life | 


for 


929 
though her father’s kind heart ached at 
words again 
the 
former 


the necessary denial. sharp 


had passed between the farmer and 


tanner concerning her, and the 


believed that his would 


And 


the worst of it w: 


brother-in-law 
even encoul ive the outlaw 
for Mary |] 
that she 


ay oO 


iersell now tS 


} } i + + 

had nothing to lay hold OF in the 
f complaint or grievance 
like that first estrangement, when her 


father showed how much he 


hundred ways, and went about everyth 


upside down, and comforted her by his 
want of comfort. Now it was ten times 
worse than that, for her father took every 
thing quite easily! 

Shocking as it may be, this was tru 


Stephen Anerley had been through a great 


I - ma 


many things since the violence of his love 
time, and his views upon such tender sub 


jects were not so tender as they used 
rou) . : ¢ } | | 

With the eves of wisdom he looked back, 
had 


on such young sensations as very |: 


having his own way in the matter, 


uy 
able, but curable In his own case he 
had cured them well, and, upon the wh¢ 


very happily, by a good long course of 
but having tried that reme 
dy alone, how could he say that the 


He 


miseries had soon subsided, or 


married life; 
re Was 


no better remembered how his own 


rone int 
other grooves, after 


matrimony. This 
but 
the only 


showed that they were transient, did 
not prove to be 


cure for them. Recovering from illness, 


such a course 


has any man been known to say that the 
him ? 


Mrs. Anerley’s views 
were much the 


docte rrecove red 


subiect 


upon the 


» though modified, of 


sali 


course, by the foree of her own experi 
} 


ence. She might have had a mut h ri¢ h 


man than Stephen; and when 


1 
er Le is 


stingy, she reminded him of that, Wi ich, 
after a little disturbance, generally ter 


And 


not wo 


alan 
ried, 


= } 
he would 


In five guineas. 


Mary 


( ried OV 


minated now 


was clear that if were 
condoled with, or er, S 


take her own time, 


} 
rad Liy 


Tan 
Harry was a fine young fell 
worshipped the ground that Mary 
walked upon; and it seemed a of 
i he as his fa 


that 
ther had been disappointed of h 


and come 


id, and be 
field. 


] 
ana 


roul 


satisfied with Harry 


Ow, 


sort 
should have her, 


r mother 


very Sunday morning he trimmed his 
whiskers, and put on a wonderful 





coat; and now he did more, for hv 


a new hat, and came to church to look at 
h or. 





Oftentimes by 


the spirit of the girl was roused, and her 


now. all these doings, 


courage made ready to fly out 
lm look of the elders stopped 


in words: 
he ea 

and then true pride came to her aid. 
hey chose to say nothing of the mat 
was in her heart continually, 

co whining to them about it, 

a grain of pity from a eart 

empt? One day, as she stood 

that present 

{unt Popplewell which had moved 
her mother’s wrath 


swinging glass 
from 
so—she threw back 
her shoulders, and smoothed the plaits of 
her nice 


little waist, and considered her 


self. The humor of the moment 
her, 
she saw what a very fair lass she was, and 
could not help being proud of it. She 
w how the rich damask of her 
cheeks returned at being thought of, and 
the sparkle of her sweet blue eyes, and 
the merry delight of her lips, that made 
r spectable people want to steal a kiss, 
from the pure enticement of good-will. 

‘T will ery no more in the nights,” 
said. ‘*Why should I make such a fig 
ure of myself, with nobody to care for it? 
And here is my hair full of kinkles and 
neglect! I declare, if he ever came back, 
he would say, ‘What a fright you are be 
come, my Mary!’ Where is that stuff of 
Aunt Deborah’s, I wonder, that makes her 


hair like 


grew 


upon and crept into indulgence, as 


sa soft 


she 


It is high time to leave 
I will 

them know 
that their cruelty has not killed me.” 


Satin ¢ 
off being such a dreadful dowdy. 
look as nice as ever, just to let 


Virtuous resolves commend themselves, 
She 
mut herself into her very best trim, as sim 
] : 


and Improve W ith being carried out. 


ple asa lily, and as perfect asa rose, though 
the flutter of a sigh or two enlarged her 
gentle | 
ful hat, adorned with sweet ribbon right 
skillfully smugeled ; 


reast. 
and she made up her 
mind to have the benefit of the air. 

‘he prettiest part of all Anerley Farm, 
for those who are not farmers, is a soft 
little valley, where a brook comes down, 
and passes from voluntary ruffles into the 
quiet resignation of a sheltered lake. <A 
pleasant and a friendly little water-spread 
is here, cheerful to the sunshine, and in 
viting to the moon, with a variety of 
gleamy streaks, according to the sky and 
breeze. Pasture-land and arable 
sloping to the margin, which, instead of 
being rough and rocky, lips the pool with 


rentien 


| locks 


She donned a very grace- | 


come | 


ss. Ins and outs of little bays af- | 
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ford a nice variety, while round the bri; 
are certain trees of a modest and unp 
tentious bent. These having risen to 
very fair distance toward the sky, co 
down again, scarcely so much from 
doubt of their merits, as through affect 
to their native land. In summer they hang 
like a permanent shower of green to } 
fresh the bright water: and in wint 
like loose osier-work, or wattles ecury 
for binding. 
Under 
lows the 


one of the largest of these wi 
runaway Jack had made a s 
to sit and watch his toy boat 
on the inland wave. Oft 
when Mary was tired of hoping for the 
return of her playmate, she came to tl 
place to think about him, and wondk 
whether he thought of her. And now 
the soft December evening (lonely and 
sad, but fair to look at, like herself) s] 
was sitting here. 

The keen east wind, which had set 
as Captain Brown 


whereon 
eruising 


predicted, was ov¢ 

now, and succeeded by the gentler influ 
ence of the west. Nothing could be heard 
in this calm nook but the lingering toueh 
of the dying breeze, and the long soft 
murmur of the distant sea, and the si 

very plash of a pair of coots at play. Nei 


ther was much to be seen, except the wa 
vering glisten and long shadows of th 


mere, the tracery of trees against the fad 
ing light, and the outline of the maiden 
as she leaned against the trunk. Genet 
ations of goat-moths in their early days 
of voracity had made a nice hollow for 


| her hat to rest in, and some of the pow 


dering willow dusted her bright luxuriant 
with gold. Her face was by no 
means wan or gloomy, and she added to 
the breezes not a single sigh. This hap 
pened without any hardness of heart, or 
shallow contempt of the nobler affections; 
simply from the hopefulness of healthful 


| youth, and the trust a good will has in 
powers of good. 


She was looking at those coots, who 


| were full of an idea that the winter had 


spent itself in that east wind, that the gloss 
of spring plumage must be now upon their 
necks, and that they felt their toes grow- 
ing warmer toward the downy tepefaction 
of a perfect nest. Improving a long and 
kind acquaintance with these birds, some 
of whom have confidence in human na 
ture, Mary was beginning to be absent 
from her woes, and joyful in the pleasure 
of a thoughtless pair, when suddenly, 





MARY ANERLEY. 





one accord, they dived, and left a | wl 
ht splash and a wrinkle. ‘‘Some 

is coming; they must have seen an 

iy,” said the damsel to herself. ‘*I 

[ never moved. I will never Q 

hem shot by any wicked poacher 7 ‘*T like i great deal bett 
the bank nicely, without being | always look bra but you look so h 
drew in her skirt and 


he tree, not from any fear, bu ‘That isa most substantial sayin 


o catch the fellow: for one of the hy he race of Ane rley How 
on the farm, who had run ; th uur father would like m 


YY with a pitehfork onee, ¥y ! e it 1s hopeless to Wish 


y suspected of poaching with 


But keener eyes than those of ‘*No, not at all—if you could keep « 
her were upon her, and the lig looking shabl \ My dear father has 


steps approached. most generous mind If he on 
h, Robin, are y me, 8) . a » brot ol to see how you art 
’ cried Mary. 
“Three days I have bee ‘Alas! hall have no chance of let 
hope of this. Heart of my ‘art, are | ting h » that. Before to-morro 
mu glad to see me ?” ing I must say cood-by to Englan 
‘TL should think that was. It is wort] NL ‘ ‘hance of seeing you Was now 
rid of erying. h, where have you | this evening. I bless every star that is 1 
n this lon: lone time ?” the heaven now I trusted to my lue 


Let me have you in my arms, if it is | and it 


has not deceived me. 


fora moment. You are not afraid of ‘* Robin dear, I never wish to try to b 
you are not ashamed to love me ?” too pious. But I think that you should 

‘I love you all the better for your | rather trust in Providence than starlight 
ny dreadful troubles. Not a word do ‘“So I do. And it is Providence that 

[ believe of all the wicked people say of | has kept me out of sight—out of sight o 
1. Don’t be afraid of me. You may | enemies, and in sight of you, my Ma 
ss me, Robin.” The Lord looks down on every plac 


‘You are such a beautiful spick and | where His lovely angels wander.  Y« 


in! And I am only fit to go into the | are one of His angels, Mary; and vo 
Oh, Mary, what a shame of me to| have made a man of me. For years 
take a lvantage of you I shall not see you, darling; hever more 
‘Well, I think that it is time for you | again, perhaps. But as long as I live 
| | 


» leave off now. Though you must} you will be here; and the place shal 


| suppose that I think twice about my | kept pure for you. If we only could hay 
ings. When I look at you, it makes | a shop together—oh, how honest I would 
me long to give you my best cloak and a| be! I would give full weight, besides the 
ly hat. Oh, where is all your finery | paper; I would never sell an egg more 
1e, poor Robin ?” than three weeks old: and 1 would not 
‘‘Endeavor not to be insolent, on the | even adulterate! But that is a dream of 
ength of your fine clothes. Remember | the past, I fear. Oh, I never shall hoist 
hat [have abandoned free trade; and the | the Royal Arms. But I mean to sery 
ice of every article will rise at once.” under them, and fight my way. My cap 
Mary Anerley not only smiled, but | tain shall be Lord Nelson.” 
ighed, with the pleasure of a great re ‘*That is the very thing that yo 
f. She had always scorned the idea | meant for. I will never forgive Dr. Up 
iat her lover had even made a shot at | andown for not putting you into the navy 
‘arroway, often though the brave lieu- | You could have done no smuggling then.’ 
enant had done the like to him; and ‘‘Tam not altogether sure of that. Hor 
now she felt sure that he could clear him- | ever, I will shun scandal, as behooves a 
If; or how could he be so light-hearted? | man who gets so much. You have not 
‘*You see that Iam searcely fit to lead | asked me to clear myself of that horrible 
ff a country-dance with you,” said Robin, | thing about poor Carroway. I love you 
till holding both her hands, and watch the more for not asking me; it shows your 
the beauty of her clear bright eyes, | faith so purely. But you have the right 
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There is no fear of | 
so, Mary, I will tell 


40 


to know all 


now all I know. 


any interruption here ; 


you, if you are sure that you can bear 
Ye Do tell me all you know. 

[t is so frightful that I must hear it.” 
What I have ll not frighten 


oh ves! 


to say Wl 


ou, darling, because I did not even see 
deed B if iy escape Was rather 
ing nd deserves telling better than 

T + } 4 


ven with you to encourage 
When we 


oht in the eave, 


by listening, were so sud 


through treach 


ery of some of our people, I saw in a mo 
nt that we must be taken, but resolved 
to have some fun for it, with a kind of 
im which comes over me sometimes 
So I knocked away the lights, and began 
! elf to splash with m 


ight and main, 
d the r i 
well t 


} 
dl ordere 


vise. We 


hat the place was like a 


st to do like 
did it so 
fountain or a 
d llop of water 
hi the 


him. 


gweyser; and I sent a great 
into the face of the poor 
itenant have ever 


lig) 


only assault J 
. 
nade 


upon There was just it 


for me to know him, because he 
and but I doubt 
knew He 
Cy he dashed 


his eyes with one 


vas so tall strange: 


at all. 
might | 


vhether he me became 


he well 


vay the water from 
hand, and with the other made a wild 
vord-eut, rushing forward as if to have 
t me Like a bird, I dived into the wa 
ter from our gunwale, and under the keel 
of the 


; : 
the far side 


other boat, and rose to the surface 
of the In the very 
cing, a quick flash came before 
at least I believed 
loud roar, as I struck the wave. 
from 
eyes and ears receiving so suddenly the 


cave. 
We 
so afterward 
[It might have been only 


my own 


cleavage of the water. If I thought any 
thing at all about it, it was that some 
body had shot at me; but expecting to be 
followed, I swam rapidly away. I did 
not even look back, as I kept in the dark 
of the rocks, for it would have lost a 
stroke, and a stroke was more than I 
could spare. To my great surprise, I 


1 


me, nor any shouts of Carroway, such as 
[am accustomed to. But swimming as ] 


aie 
as, for my own poor life, like an otter 


ith a pack of hounds after him, I assure 
you I did not look much after anything | 
except my own run of the gauntlet.” 
‘Of course not. How could you? It 


kes me drav 





my breath to think of yeu 
swimming in the dark like that, with deep 
ter 


wa and caverns, and guns, and all!” 


heard no sound of any boat coming after | 


‘*Mary, I thought that my time 
come; and only one beautiful image s 
tained me, when I came to think of it ; 
I swam with my hands well 
der water, and not a breath that could 
heard, and my 
and my 
into a pocket. 


erward. 


cap tucked into my be 
sea-going pumps slipped aw 
The water was cold, ] 
1ed to freshen me, and I fou 
myself able to breathe very pleasantly 
the Yet I 
never expected to escape, with so many 
Kor now I eou 

see two boats outside, as well as old Cay 


it only seen 
gentle rise and fall of waves. 
boats to come after me. 


roway’s pinnace in the cave; and if o1 


they caught sight of me, I could 


ney 
get away. 

‘** When I saw those two boats upon the 
watch outside, I scarcely knew what to 
for the best, whether to put my breast to 
it and swim out, nicl 
with my body under water, and cover m 
face with oar-weed. 
bolder 


or to hide in some 


Luckily I took t 

remembe ring their port 
would the cave lil 
day. Not everybody could have sww 
out through that against 

spring-tide and the lollop of the sea; and 
one dash against the rocks would hay 
settled But I trusted in the Lord 


and tried a long, slow stroke. 


course, 


fires, which make 


entrance, 


me. 


‘*My enemies must have been lost i 
dismay, and panic, and utter confusion, 
they must have espied me, for 
twice or thrice, as I met the waves, my 
head and shoulders al 
the surface, do what I would; and I durst 
not dive, for T wanted my eyes every mo 
ment. I kept on the darkest side, o 
course, but the shadows were not half so 
deep as I could wish; and worst of all, 
outside there was a piece of moonlight, 
which I must cross within fifty yards of 
the bigger of the sentry boats. 

‘‘The mouth of that cave is two fath 


or else 


were thrown ove 


f 


}oms wide for a longish bit of channel; 
}and, Mary dear, if I had not been sup 


ported by continual thoughts of you, | 
must have the 
downright to the bottom, from the waves 
keeping knocking me about so. I may 
tell you that I felt that I should never 
| care again, as my clothes began to bag 
about me, except to go down to the bot 
|tom and be quiet, but for the blessed 
| thought of standing up some day, at th 
| ‘hymeneal altar,’ as great people call it, 
with a certain lovely Mary.” 

‘*Oh, Robin, now you make me 


gone against sides, 01 


laugh, 


ac 











If such 


thing should ever be, l shall expect to 


hen I ought to be quite erying 


; you swimming.” 
‘Such a thing will be, as sure as I stand 
| 


though not at all in |] 
Whatever my whole heart 


1ymeneal garb 


} { ist now. iS 
set upon, I do, and overcome all obstacle 


that, hold fast, 
However, I had now to overcome 


». 


Remember and darling. 
the sea 
hich is worse than any tide in the af 
A long and hard tussle it 
se is, I assure you, to fight against the in 
draught, and to drag my frame throug 
ra the long hillocky gorge, At last, how 
7 ever, I and to see the open 
wes again put strength into my limbs, 


id vi 


I suppose that you can 


men. 


managed it; 


gor into my knocked-about brain. 

not waderstand it, 

Mary, but I never enjoyed a tizing 

the 

moonlight. 
mt teeth o 

there to look out for me if I should ship 


le: and knowing the twist 


more 


than danger of crossing that strip of 
I could see the very eyes and 


f the men who were sitting 


their mates insu 


of every wave, and the vein of every tide 
I rested in a smooth dark spot, and 
They 


iad not yet heard a word of any doings 


' considered their manners quietly. 


in the cavern, but their natures were up 
or some business to do, as generally hap 
Having nothing to 
they were swearing at the rest. 


pens with beholders. 


_ ‘‘In the place where I was halting now 
litf seemed to cut the 
n air, and fend off the light from its edges. 


the line of a jagged 


a thing from the 
it 


ber You can only see such 


level of the sea, and 


: : 
when you see it, 


looks very odd 
as if the moon and you 

Af were a pair of playing children, feeling 
C . round a corner for a elimpse of one an 
But plain enough it was, and far 
hit too plain, that the doubling of that little 
would treble my danger, by reason 


an other, 


cape 
f the bold moonlight. 
+} only refuge 
ts +] 
nel ~ E 
from and the point 


I knew that my 
was another creat low 
, | had escaped 


a place which is call 


] ; 
hol ih 





ie crags between the cay 
ed the ‘Church Cave,’ from an-old legend 
it leads up to Flamborough church. 
» best of my knowledge, it does noth 
of the kind, at any rate now; but it 
iaSs a narrow fissure, known to few ex 
cept 


To the 


1 
I 


nimble man 
and this was what I hoped to 


Also it has a very narrow entrance, 


myself, up which a 
may climb: 
do. 
through which the sea flows into it, 
that a large boat can not enter, and a 
small one would scarcely attempt it in 
he dark, unless it were one of my own, 


SO 


} the 





MARY ANERLEY. 


the moon was against 


hard pressed almost 


possible for me to cross that moonlight 
vithout being seen by those fellows i 
the boat, who could pull, of course, fom 
times as fast as I could swim, not to mer 





tion the chances of a musket-ball. Hov 





ever, | was just about to risk it, for my 
limbs were growing very cold, when I] 
heard a loud shout from the cave which 
L had left, and knew that the men ther 
. : ; ial | 
were Sul l 19 Comrades LLCs 
at once lay out upon their oars, and turned 
their backs to me, and now was my good 


The | 


water toward t 


through the 


he Dovecote. W hile | stretch 


time wat came hissing 


ed away for the other snug cave Bein 
all in a flurry, they kept no look-out 
me, my tars 


Nobody Saw abi | 


as | thought 


eood S 


were 1n my favor. mie, 


lL laughed in my wet sleeves 


of the rage of Carroway, little knowing 
that the fine old fellow was beyond all 


rage or pain 


‘*How wonderful luck was. and 


your 


your courage too!” eried Mary, who had 
listened with bright tears upon her cheeks 


man in a thousand could hav 


a thing. And how did you 
vay at last, poor Robin ?” 

‘Exactly to do, from the 
time 1 formed my plan. The Church has 
real friend | 


‘*Not one 
done SO bol | 
greta 
as I meant 
in need to me; | 
| 
r 


ever been a 
the 


swam in wit 


took name for a h 


} 


Il 


prettiest of all 


icky omen, and 


It is the 


a brisker stroke. 


the ec to 


ives, 


my mina 
though the smallest, with a sweet round 
basin, and a playful little beach, and 


nothing very terrible about it. I landed, 
and rested with a thankful heart upon the 
shelly couch of the mermaids.” 


‘Oh, Robin, I hope none of them came 
to you. 


ful. 


cares 


They are so wonderfully beauti 
And no one that ever has seen them 


iny more for—for dry people that 


wear dresses.’ 
‘Mary, you delight me much, by show 
ing signs of jealousy. Fifty may hav 


i saw not one, for 1 fell into a 
If they had 
spurned them all, not on 
from my constancy to you, my dear, but 
from ha 
Ma 

mere 
further down. 


come, but 


deep calm sleep. come, l 


would have ly 
having had too much drip already 
the 


ron vd bit 


, L see a man on the other side of 
but 


those two swim 


ry 
not opposite to us, 
You see 


look far away between them 


ming birds: 
you will see something moving.” 
‘*‘T see nothing, either standing still 


moving. It is growing too dark for any 


or 
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t thoroughly beekaed in aiininalllines 


But that reminds me to tell you, Robin, 
t a strange man—a gentleman they 
ned to say has been seen upon our 
d and he wanted to set me, without 
v father knowing it. But only think! 
I have never even asked you whether you 


ingry—perhaps even starving! How 
1, hoy elfish, how churlish of me! 
B the fault is yours, because I had 
l to hear of.” 
Darling, you may trust me not to 
ve I can feed by-and-by. For the 
present I must talk, that you may know 
out everything, and bear me harm 


ss in your mind, when evil things 


are 
ai 


said of me. Have you heard that I went 
to see Widow Carroway, even before she 
had heard of her loss, but not before I 
s hunted I knew that I must do so, 

or never, before the whole world 

up in arms against me; and I thank 


hat I saw 


ing of sue] 


God 1 her. A man might think 
1anact, oreven might take 


but a woman’s heart 


noth 


it for hypocrisy ; 


IS 


not so black. Though she did not even 
know what I meant, for she had not felt 
her awful blow, and I could not tell her 


of it, she did me justice afterward. In 
thick of her terrible desolation, she 


stood beside h , in Brid 


1 
and she 


r husband's grave 
ton Priory Church y 
to a hundred people t 


husband, 


ard, said 
here: 
foully murdered. 
have brought their 
Lyth the 

is as innocent as I am. 
it. and time will show. 


‘Here lies my 
The coroner's 
verdict 
Robin 


jurv 


Robin smuggler. Lyth 


My curse 


him; and my eyes are on him now.’ Then 


she fell down in a fit, and the Preventive 

men, who were drawn up in a row, came 

learried her away. Did anybody tell 

ve darling? Perhaps they keep such 
things from you.” 

Part of it I heard; but not so clearly. 


I was told that 


! 


she acquitted you; 
heart for it.” 
than that 
got home again, 
in Cockscroft—a very few words, 
as could be, telling him that I 
should have no chance of justice if I were 
ca ight just 
to carry out her plans; 
ae 


would 


lessed her in my 
‘Even more 
as she 


did. <As 


she 
soon 
Rol 
as strong 
now; that she must have time 
that the Lord 
her: and as sure as there was a God in 
iven, she would bring the man who did | 
it to the gallows. Only that I must leave | 
the land at And that is what I| 


he 


once. 


against | 


is upon | 


. | 
and I 


she wrote to | 
but | 


soon raise up good friends to help | 





dhe ‘lhe: this very night. Now I ha 
told you almost all. Mary, we must sa 
‘cood ea 

‘But surely I shall hear from y 


sometimes?” said Mary, striving to | 
and to keep her voice from tr 


‘Years and 


brave, 


bling. years, without 


word—and the whole world bitter ag: 
you and me! Oh, Robin, I think that 
will break my heart. And I must not 


even talk of you.” 
‘Think of 


you, 


me, darling, while 
of Thinking is better than 
I shall never talk of you, but be 
all the more. Talking ruins thinking 
Take this token of the time you saved m 
and give me that bit of blue 
Mary; I shall think of your eyes 
time I kiss it. Kiss it yourst lf before vo 
cive it to me.” 

Like 


told to do. 


I thin 
talkin 


thinking 


ribbon. ai 


every 


a good girl, she did what she wa 
She gave him the love-knot 
| from her breast, and stored his little tr 
ket in that pure shrine. 

‘*But sometimes—sometimes, I 
hear of you?” she whispered, linge? 
and trembling in the 


shall 
ing 
last embrace. 
| ‘To be sure, you shall hear of me from 
| time to time, through and Joan 
Cockseroft. I will not g you by SAV 
‘Be true to me,’ 
my everlasting love.” 
Mary was comforted, and ceased to ery 
She was proud of him thus in the depth 
of his trouble; and she prayed to God to 
bless him through the 


Robin 
rieve 
ing, noble ons 


*, and 


ny 


long sx ad time. 


L know who did 


TO A TEBIRD. 
that wea e livery of the sky 
(And rightly robed for thy so hopeful song 
Would that I might thy spring-tide lay pro- 
| long; 


BLI 


O THOU r’st th 


Pour forth—as seemest thou—to Him on 
high 
A breath as sweet! But, ah! too weak am I 
|} Plume as I may upon a rarer gift, 
Watching the weird cloud-phantoms chas 
| ing drift, 
And on the grass in shadow-waves flow by, 


| Or fed with fancies by the rustling firs, 

| The varied joy of which the mind partakes, 
| And still the greater boon whence faith 
awakes— 

| 


Yea, though I 
most, 


should attempt my very 
’Twould be of song alone but as a ghost, 
Compared with thine which now my breast 


so stirs. 














Chitur’s Easy Chat. 


TEW YORK loves a lion, and it is fortunate 


for the distinguished stranger when, upon 


a 


s arrival, he finds no competing here. Mr. 


nell came with the new year, but the press 


opened its batteries upon him, and the enthu 


ism of a part of the population was not 
trong enough to sustain him against the gen- 
ral attack. When he left the city, little in- 
rest followed him. Indeed, it is the press 
t chiefly makes the “sensation.” There 

iy be sometimes interest in a person or a 
wvement which has no adequate expression 
the newspaper, but it is the constant and 
finite reverberation of the press that makes 
‘boom.” Mr. Parnell’s name and speeches 
ere still seen, however, in the papers when 
M. Lesseps arrived from Panama, and the city 
at once another most satistactory sensa- 
‘We are met to honor a man who has hon- 
red the century,” said Dr. Storrs, in his elo- 
ent speech at the Lesseps dinner. Yet it is 
but a very few years since the name of the 
in Whom we honor was almost wholly un 
known to Americans, excepting those who 
ght have recalled that some thirty years 
vo, When they were upon their travels, there 
a noted French diplomatist of the name 

of Lesseps. It was the same man. He is now 


seventy-five years old, and he made the Suez 


Canal. It is a very simple thing, and now 

it is done, it is very much like the stand- 
x on end of Columbus's egg. There was 
ng but a narrow neck of sand to eut 
through, and, voila! you had abolished the 


long voyage around the Cape of Good Hope. 


Again, it was only amountain to windthrough, | 


and you had abolished the weary journey 
around Cape Horn. Nothing is easier, said 
Columbus, than to stand an eg 


oo 


on one end. 
The wise men had tried it in a hundred ways, 
and failed. Columbus tapped the end, and the 
egg stood. Lesseps tapped the isthmus, and 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea mingled. 
Any fool could do that, said the discomtited 
wise men to Columbus. If we could imagine 
the sad Columbus smiling, it would be at the 
ise men’s verdiet upon themselves. 

It is plain enough, from a glance at a map of 
the world, that a waterway through the two 
narrow necks which connect the great conti 
nents would enable vessels to put a girdle 
round the earth in a comparatively short 
time, and bring nations close together. This 
has been seen long before our century. With- 
in the last fifty years in this country there 
have been plans and projects and charters 
and surveys contemplating a Darien canal. 
Thirty years ago there was a great deal of 
talk and activity, and even excitement, about 
Nicaragua and Central America. A little be- 
fore that time John L. Stephens’s books of 


were exceedingly popular. Then Mr. Squiers 
went as Minister to Central America, and wrote 
a picturesque book about Nicaragua, Then 
the filibuster Walker, a newspaper * gray-eyed 
man of destiny.” made a raid in those parts 


Surveys were undertaken of various routes for 


Canals There was a vague promise or pros- 
pect of some shorter waterway to the gold 
coast of California and the isles of the Pacific 


But the home trouble darkened ove 





for more than twenty years little h 
thought of the canal, except perh 


holders of the charter of the Nicaragua ronte, 


ips by the 
| 

when suddenly M. Lesseps, breaking 1 
the isthmus of Suez, turned his eye across 
the ocean upon Darien, and cried, cheerily, 


“Once more unto the breach, dear friends, 


Once More as 

Many patriots thought that the American 
colonies might and should be se parated from 
England; John Adams urged and earried it 
dependence. Many wise heads suspected that 
the earth moved around the sun; but Galileo 
proved it. Many engineers believed that the 
work at Suez might be done; M. Lesseps did 
it. There is just that distinction between 
oI 


eat men, masters, leaders, in every kind, and 
her men. When M. Lesseps began his canal 
at Suez he was past sixty years of age, and 


oO 


that achieved, he comes at seventy-five, with 
fresh energy, across the ocean to begin the oth 


er task. There was therefore a great deal of 
renuine enthusiasm in the feeling with whi hi 
he was received. Monroe doctrine or no Mon 
roe doctrine, Americans like courage and tenac- 
ity, and they have themselves won too many 


victories over mountains and forests and all 


| natural obstructions not to admire the Na 


poleonic energy of this Frenchman devoted 
to infinitely greater than Napoleonic objects. 
M. Lesseps was, in the best sense, the guest of 
the city, not, indeed, of the aldermen, but of 
the intelligence, the character, and the enter 
prise of New York. He was welcomed in ev- 
ery way, and whatever may be the opinion of 


ls, or of the proper attitude of this 


his metho 
government toward his plan under our nation- 
al traditions, there was but one opinion of the 
great service he has already rendered to com- 
merce, and of the desirability of the new work 
that he proposes. 

The misfortune of his plan is that he had 
not begun it under American auspices. If the 
project be really feasible, American capital 
would not be reluctant to take the risk. To 
eall it a commercial and not a political enter 
prise does not change the fact that a French 
protectorate of the state of Colombia would be 
not altogether unlike a French empire in Mex- 
ico. Monroe doctrine, agaib, or ho Monroe 


| doctrine, that would be intolerable to the 
| United States, and not unreasonably so. Nor 


travel in Yucatan and other Gulf countries | is it enough to disclaim a French protectorate ; 
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it mu ule impossible. Our gallant 
or Revolutionary ally a hundred years ago, 
{ mublican comrade now, we have no 
desire to ottend her, and we must assume that 
shi i same disposition toward us. These, 
deed, are themes beyond the Easy Chair, but 
they are inseparable from the text of M. Les- 
seps. Now that the President has made a quiet 
ind co jlete statement of the attitude which 
0 vvernment holds toward the plan, let the 
woks be opened and the money raised. If any 
man can prove that the canal would be profit 
abl as We is immensely SCTV ICE able Lo com 
merce and to civilization, M. Lesseps is’ the 
ma lt nan can dig it, and, without locks, 
unite the waters of the Atlantic and the Pacit 
ce oceans, M. Lesseps is the man. The most 
notable figure associated with the Isthmus 


hat of Cortez, immortal in the line 


of Keats 

‘Silent upon a peak in Darien.’ 
Let the canal be built, and Lesseps will be a 
ereater figure, not silent, indeed, but surround 


ed with the rejoicing hum of the nniversal in- 


tercourse Of hations, 


SoME recent remarks of the Easy Chair upon 


itism” in editing have produced certain 


*ta 
strictures which do not seem to touch the mer- 
its of the ec: 


Vol 
ise. One dissenter asserts that if 
some rejected articles had been published, they 
would have been received with as much ap- 


that yuh] 


plause as many are published, and he in- 
sists that many a prize essay has reached the 
light by stealth, like the early treatise of M. | 
Thiers, and that “many an inferior article has 
gone to the press on the puft of some body’s ap- 
plause.” ‘This dissenting friend says that he 
has no doubt that ifan article of his own shouk 


be sent “to the editor of Harpe y”? it would be 
declined, although it would probably be en- 
joyed by readers of experience and cultivation 


He begs the Easy Chair to remembet 
that when an 


therefore 
article is rejected, a certain num 
ber of readers are deprived of a great pleasure. 


But 


ple is. 


familiar of 
It is only saying in another way that 


this is the oldest and most 


A’s poem, which is returned with thanks, is a 
great deal better than B's, which was publish- 
This, however, is 
He does 
not say that A’s poem is poor; he merely says 
that, in his judgment, it is unavailable. Now 


iis judgment constantly finds good poems 


ed last month, and paid for. 
not a point which the editor decides. 


able, and poor poems available, he will 


to be available as an editor. <All 


that we have said is that an editor desires the 
best possible contributions, and that he must 
he the judge, because somebody must decide. 
Papers and magazines can no more be edited 


by committees than ships can be sailed and | 


fought There 
he If 
it isa bad one, lop it off; but you can not lop 
off the « ition of editorial efficiency. An 
editor m must decide. 


battles 


by universal suffrage. 
ul to all such enterprises. 


must be one 


ust edit. Some 


one 
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Phat one is then an autocrat. He gives « 
ders, but he can not stop to give reaso: 
\s poem scems to him poor; b's seems 
him suitable. Perhaps he will prove to 1 


wrong; but we did not say that he was an 
autocrat ; if he always puts 
3's before his A’s, he will pay the penalty. 
The same dissenter that he re 
long ago in “ Harper’—tor he adds that he | 
read it fora quarter of a century, and still (« 
cellent re article upo 
sermonizing, Which held that ifa preacher pri 
rmons to suit himself instead of 
would fail to touch | 
Phe same mischance, he thinks, ma 
befall editors if they make their own taste tl 
standard of their choice. 


fallible and 1 


I 


remarks 


man!) does not ti an 
pared his S¢ 
his audience, they 
hearers. 


To this we AnSWer 
that the prime and essential quality of an ed 
itor of a popular magazine is an instinetive 


apprehension of the popular taste. Just as a 


| great artist mixes upon his palette the very 


exquisite tint that he desires, and mixes it not 
by a recipe which he can impart, but by a tact 
which is incommunicable, so such an editor as 
we describe knows instinctively what he wants 
for his purpose, whether he ean explain “ the 
why and wherefore” or not. 
sume to please 


He does not as- 
individual, but 
the multitude, and in suiting them, as an ed- 
itor, he pleases himself. This kind of percep- 
tion Mr. Delane showed in his conduet of thi 
London Times. 


every to suit 


This instinctive apprehension 
| of the movement of the public mind Mr. Lin- 
| coln showed in his administration. It was the 
good genius of his statesmanship. 

Now such an editor does not 
In 
| himself as when he is discharging his editorial 
!duty. To say that he must not make the mis- 

take of try ing to please himself is idle, because 
he pleases himself in selecting what is gener- 
It is his delight and ability in 
doing this that make him an editor. If it 
| were not natural to him, it could not be done 
successfully. That is, if aman should distrust 
his own judgment, and try to imagine what 
| people would probably like, he would drift 
He could not 
editor, like a 


‘come down” 


}to his public. fact, he is never so much 


ally pleasing. 


forever upon a vague surmise. 
an editor, for an 
knows just what 


be general, 
his 
Like a general, too, he is, we repeat, an auto- 
crat. Yet autocrat not 
claim infallibility. He knows that there must 
be a certain dissent from his decisions, and that 
| some persons, for instance, will prefer the poem 
that he declines to the one that he accepts. 
When this proves to be the general opinion, 
it is plain that he has not the true editorial 
instinct. But that is not shown by the kind of 
| dissent which our correspondent mentions. 
Of course we are speaking now oniy of the 
editorial function of selection, which 
that belongs to this discussion. 


he wants for purpose, 


he is an who does 


is all 
There is an- 

other kind of editorship altogether, but in a 
| different field from that of the magazine. We 


mean that kind which does not aim to follow, 











] V 
he 
al 
i oO 
uw 
tne! 
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lead; not to please opinion, but to for 
the newspaper d Ss of pu 
s, the we eral op on ot the 1 ‘ 
is can be st ( ‘ felt ors 
sed, may be mere retlect 
I soned W tha 1 mided These 
creat schools of editing. In this co 
Greeley Mr. Bryant | be ce 
strations of the one d, Mr. Be 
other. Evidently ‘ | 
spaper is the chiet lit re ul whe 
ly reads the paper, it is the 1 
the follower who the 1 \ 
tor Of two rari " 3 oO 
for Lsee what we t 
we ought to be, it chor S 
» would not take tter? 
view of what we are often st 
( ite for us, the press supplies 
th of these rl s 
fthe pleasantest events of th ! 
v vy of the pictures t Mr. J. Ab 
s collection pre s to sale 
[hey we n vy characte. 
t ss than a hundred of t 1 
I adern at living artists olevery ¢ 
I Vv wel rral ced l bea 
y of Mr. Leay t, making a singu 
l structive exhibit I 
] \ for ladies ¢ nt if 
( th cy e! was e4 is Wwe ere t 
, mur vr " int throng 
n every form of its own chat 
ed many of the pictures, wl st 
1 ( art what tl sor \ 
st s s | A certain s ) 
dl « clit splendot d luxw 
té of the mode scl a 
S ( ild anv mascu eevyesl ( 
t retty ga I t bea if 
| dressed, t erace, t 1 
e various charn wo ‘ is 
e fide of the pieture e ¢ 
were ¢ le n only, ¢ sseurs 
s, and eritics, passing from work to 
‘bserving that none must be ¢ 
had a peculial rest 
in exhibition 1s rv significa 
og nse of the unsuspected treas 
the country Phe traveller ( 
s would make ng journeys to set 
ng an illustration ol the char te 
porary art as this collection 
d be noted in the guide-be S. 
d be commemorated in the stories of f 
It would be i ded in the plans of 
s Yet wi ] is quiet 0} ed te 
ite vie . this 1 h collection was 
n beyond a cir 1 friends 
ther collectors more 
be? If some eae ( 
vy what pictures »] ses 
sses In great commercial city a 
revelations of “ Art Treasures” mig 
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mountains, a wild picturesqueness | 


forests 


of solitude. Here are Diaz, Rousseau, Dupré, | 
or, still later, Corot, and the others; a moment- 
ry eff s dashed upon the canvas with con- | 
summate skill and felicity, sometimes so curi- 
ously that you are more interested to know 
he itis d e than quite sure that you know 
what it is. It is sometimes, if a bull may be 


ficial nature—the scene of 


permitted, an arti 


Wattean, tl rusticity of Marie Antoinette 
and the Petit Trianon, 
Phis piquant and interesting collection had 
no picture more attractive as a piece of pure 
ntiment than a negro boy—a sweep—by 
Eastman Johnson. The innocence, the char 


teristic 


unconscious pathos, ar- 
and mind first, and then the ex- 


rested the eye 


cellence of the execution. Finish without 
S ng,” breadth, firmness, purity of tone, 
d color, an effortless and harmonious 





blending as in a beantiful melody 
obvious, and through them all shone the 
human which the whole 
world kin. It was not a conceit, it was a pic- 
Long ago in Rome, sitting in the Café 
in artist said to the Easy Chair, “In art 
genius and nine parts mechan- 
The student who diligently studies these 


all 
tenderness makes 
ture. 
Greco, 
it is one part 
“ans 

modern pictures, as well as the great older 
r] ll soon see that there are no short- 
not s 
Indeed, 


lous detail 





is the admiring eye follows the mar- 


execution of some of the 


how 


vel and 


works of painters most in vogue, the 
amazed and delighted spectator finds himself 


wondering whether the nine parts have not 


done the work of the one. 
ing, with a fine opera and admirable concerts, 
with no signal event like the triumph 
* Gerster last Madame Marimon has 


audience, and Campanini has 


year. 
charmed her 
firmed the 


co impression of last winter, that 
he is one of the finest of “lyrie artists” now 
upon the stage. But the most notable inci- 


dent in a musical record of the season must be 

Theodore Thomas from Cinein- 
he had gone, it was 
He had, however, under the terms 





supposed, for 


ot his 


arrangement, conducted several concerts 
during the season in New York and Brooklyn, 
renewing in many musical breasts the regret 
that he was not permanently settled in New 
York. 


It is proverbial that the makers of harmony 


are given to discord, and that their quarrels 
divide “the town.” Those who will not ery 
‘one God, one Farinelli,” must take all the 
consequences, There are those ev idently who 
would gladly shout “one God, one Wagner,” 
but they can not, quite yet, fill the air. The 


departure of Mr. Thomas from New York was 
sincere lovers of good | waltzes; but how much he made of them! 
music, and both his excellence and his fame 


cle ‘ply regretted by 


these were | 


fely despise the other nine parts. | 


| musical directors here. 


as a director were attested by the call to the 
new Conservatory of Music in Cincinnati. Hy 
had directed there the great musical festiy; 
which recall those of Germany and Engla 
which made the musical mouth of Ny 
York water—more with desire, we ought tos 
than envy. When Louis the Eighteenth 1 
turned to France and Paris in the arms of t 
allies, he was reported to have said—althou 
it is also reported to have been an invent 


and 


of a kind always common upon such oceasi: 
“There is only one Frenchman more.” Whe 
Thomas left New York, there was only one Ni 
Yorker less. But there was also one conduet 
or which was another matter. Ther 
has been trouble, however, in the new music 
kingdom at the West, and at last a kind of 
musical explosion. The president of the Mu 
and Mr. Thomas differed. The 
president was charged with the business co 
trol of the college, and Mr. Thomas with t 
musical direction. 
that musical measures which he deemed in 
portant were “ignored and willfully misunder- 
stood.” The president of the College held 
that he had tried only to discharge his duties 
as the business head. The directors alleged 
that they could not draw from Mr. Thomas 
any definite statement of grievances. 


less 


sical College 


Mr. Thomas was of opini: 


Both 
the director and the president resigned, and 


to success, and that the one part genius | there was great confusion and excitement in 


musical circles. The Cincinnati 
commenting upon the subject on the day befor: 


Commercial, 


| the resignation, said that as there was no per- 


sonal ill feeling between the gentlemen, and 


as musical genius is more uncommon than busi 
ness capacity, it would be wiser to permit Mi 


| Thomas to have his own way, stay in the West, 
| and “grow up with the country.” 
THE musical winter has been full and pleas- | 


There can not be two heads; and sinee Mr. 
Thomas leaves Cincinnati, it will a great 
gain for New York if he is added to the list of 
He has the kind ot 
command, the “ masterfulness,” which we re- 
member in the older Strauss, who in his way, 
and at the head of his orchestra, was a Napo- 
leon. The gift of leadership is unique and ex- 
ceptional. A man may even have all the qual- 
ities of a leader without the fusing element 
which makes them effective, as he may hav: 
the knowledge and disposition and desire and 
opportunity necessary for teaching, yet still 
be unable to teach. Mr, Thomas is—from thu 
| point of view of the audience—qniet, courte- 
ous, perfectly apprehensive, and intlexible. It 
| is the first condition of a real mastery that it 
| shall command confidence. It was plain that 
Stranss’s orchestra depended upon him 
wholly as an army in action upon its gen- 
eral. He led without apparent leading, and 
often when his impulse had penetrated every 
|} man and every instrument, he raised his own 
violin, and added his note to the resistless 
stream. He was a composer and player of 
De 
| Quincey might have written his prose dithy- 


be 


as 
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rambic upon the dance after hearing Strauss 
me happy day at the Belvedere in Vienna, 
or Kroll’s Garten in Berlin. Certainly to read 
De Quincey’s words is to recall the impression 
of the Strauss orchestra, with all its sugges- 
ms, its associations of youthful passion, the 
romance of youth, and its vague and exquisite 
elancholy, which throbbed and murmured 

l wailed in low ,, long cadences. 
Among the other musical events of the win 
ter, the production of the Damnation of Faust, 
Hector Berlioz,and the Strevensee of Mevyer- 
beer, must not be forgotten. In Meyerbeer’s 
isic there is always the consciousness of the 
» parts mechanism of which we were speak- 
yx as we looked at the pietures, but there is 
dom the suspicion of the presence of that 
other precious one part. The painful criticism 
pon his own speech which the orator invol- 
tarily heard is applicable to the Meyerbeer 
musie: “Good speaker; but tedious, tedious.” 


} 


The Streuensee was heard with intelligent in- 
rest: “Good music; but tedious, tedious.” 
Berlioz’s Damnation was a triumph. At the re- 
hearsal and at two repetitions it was received 
thimmense applause. There was also a fine 
performance of the Passion music of Sebastian 
Bach by the Sacred Musie Society in the spa 
cious church of St. George. The choruses were 
remarkable for the blending of voices and 
shading of sound, and we have heard no bet- 
ter choral singing. The musie is of the old 
oratorio school, but it is very impressive. 

But this is the field in which no one may 
dogmatize, although it has more stubborn fre- 
quenters than any other. “ Love me, love m 
dog,” is a mild necessity compared with, “ Love 

, love my composer.” As when an irresist- 

je body encounters an immovable body, so is 
t when the Wagnerian encounters the Beetho- 
venian. As for an antediluvian Easy Chair, 
which reealls, and with pleasure, a waltz-play- 

¢ Strauss, it is plain that it ean not rise even 
to the pity of the contending hosts. 

Ir the gentle reader will « ompare the earliest 
numbers of this Magazine with the latest, 
nothing will strike him more forcibly than the 
improvement in the wood-engraving. Indeed, 
the difference is so great that the present beau- 
tiful art seems to be less a development than a 
creation. Some of the recent illustrations in 
the Magazine, such, for instance, as those of a 
“Winter Idyl’ in the March number, are so ex 
quisite and poetic that the interest and dis- 
cussion upon the general subject are not sur- 
prising. The “Symposium” of eminent wood- 
engravers in our issue for February shows the 
a ffering views of experts, and the contest of 
opinion is still exceedingly warm. 

The public, to which all art appeals, enjoys 
often without knowing or caring why. The 
general and gentle reader opens this numbe1 
of the Magazine, for instance; and if he is 
pleased with the pictures, as he is quite sure to 
be, he is not greatly interested in the methods 


) 
Ue 


by which the pleasure is produced. But the 


character of his } leasure yp rsuades him that 
wood-engraving is not a mere trick or me 
chanical sleight of hand, but an art, and an 


art worthy to be pursued for its own sake. 
If so much be conceded ind it can hardly be 
is that of all art of the kind, namely, the re- 
production of nature. That is to say, if the 


work to which the engraver is to address him- 


denied—it must then be granted that its object 


self is a landscape or a figure, a flower or a 
fruit, his aim will be, within the resources of 
his means, to reproduce as nearly as possible 
the impression of the natural object. If this 
be so, must he not pursue this purpose regare 


less of the failure of the drawing o1 painting 


that he may be copying to achieve it Thus, 
if the work to be done is an engraving of an 
elm-tree, and the de sign given to the engrave! 
Is SO Imperfect as to rese mble all trees in ge 
eral, but none in particular, what must he do? 
Must he carefully reproduce the failure, as the 
Chinese tailor reproduces the buttonless and 
rent coat which serves him for a model; or 
must he take care to make an elm-tree, and 
» 


not an oak or a willow 





aving, like all other, is, indeed, 
copying. But is it only the copy of a copy? 
Has the artist in wood no initiative like the 
artist of the crayon or the brush? If it is to 
be anything more than servile imitation, must 
not wood-engraving, within its necessary lim 
its, aim at the representation of nature? The 
designer should remember that he is prepar- 
ing a drawing which is to be made eftective 
in a certain way, and he is bound to consider 
the conditions, and to co operate so far as prac 
ticable with the engraver who is to complete 
the work. The closer this union of the two 
minds and hands, the finer the eftect. “Ti 
plumage of Bewick’s birds,’ writes a corre- 
spondent, himself an accomplished engraver, 
Whose views singularly accord with our own 

‘the plumage of Bewick’s birds, that has 


won almost universal admiration, is a charac- 


teristic example of the style I am advocating, 
and the imineasurable superiority of this over 
everything else that Bewick has left us is due 
solely to this faithfulness to nature’s truth. 
In this case the artist and the engraver were 
united in the same person, and to prodnee suc 

cessful work in this style, the two must work 
together in perfect harmony as one man, each 
adapting himself to the requirements of the 
other, and both exerting themselves to the 
uttermost for the attainment of their common 
objec +.” 

But if wood-engraving is thus to reproduce 
nature as faithfully as possible within the lim- 
its of its resources, it follows that if the object 
be not to represent an effect of nature, but a 
certain picture, as an illustration of a school 
or style, there must be the same fidelity. For 
instance, the object of the illustrations of our 
articles upon oid painters or contemporary 


painters and their works is to show just what 














940 
those worl ire, With all their characteristics | 
l all their imperfections. The same fidelity 
to nature upon which we have insisted re- 
es that in these cases the failures be acecu- 
I reprod laude’s clouds in his 
loveliest p like cotton-wool, as 
Ruskin says, they must be made in the en- 
vr f{ rr uble cotton- wool. The en- 
er must not correct what he may see to 
| l pl 1 fault, because the object is to show 
Claude’s f presentation of nature, not to 
i the wa in which he ought to have pre- 
sé ire. But if Claude were desig 





the 
ach would be bound to make 


tor the engraver, 


to both of them: e 


work would be common 


it true to nature, and so far as practicable each 
must supplement the eye and the hand of the 
other. 

his is a very important distinction, be 
cause it affects the question whether it is the 
business of the engraver to imitate and repro- 
duce as well as he can the pecullar process by 
which the designer may choose to work. The 


process may serve to indicate more piainly to 
raver the effect that he seeks to repro- 
duce, but 


it does not follow that imitation in 





the e1 ving of the process of the desiguer 

Ih the reproduction of the natural ef 
fect more truthful. The imitation of the pro 
cess has often a bizarre and novel effeet which 
1s ple ising to the spectator, But the French 


general's criticism 
klava—lIt 


plicable t 


the charge at Ba 
is not war 


upon 


is fine, but it 


is very ap 


» such work, = It taking,” 


may be * 


but it isnot art. Ifthe engraver’s object, for 
example, be to show Rembrandt’s style of 
portraiture, vhichisa perfectly legitimate ob- 


ject, he must reproduce it 


" 
can, So if hi 


as faithfully as he 
S purpose be to show the ditter 
ent processes of designers for wood-engraving, 
But 
and the designer wish to reproduce cer 


he must do it as accurately as possible. 
if he 
tain facts of nature, the engraver will regard 


the designer’s process not as an ultimate ob- 
. 





ject in itself, bat only as a means of indicating 
at which he aims, and which the en 


eraver will endeavor to produce by the means 


the effect 


at his command. 
Chere remains the question for engravers of 
e comparative value of technical methods. 


But that is 


professional question, like that 
among painters of the best way of mixing col- 
ors and of laying them on. 
which we have 


The principle 
that engraving, 
whether on steel or wood, is an art, not a mere 
mechanism, and that, like all art, it 
for its 


3-293 


SKLLT, 


asserted is 


demands 
only technical 
Cer- 
of Bewick is as beautiful and 


highest excellence not 


but imaginative and poetic insight. 
the fame 


Tamiy 


desirable in its kind as that of any other art- | 


ist. He was not a servile imitator; he was a 
poet. And now that the resources of his art 
have been so wonderfully increased, and the 
} 

universal, is it not clear that the progress is 
largely due to the perception that it is essen- 
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tially an art, and peculiarly the pictorial art 


which can do most for general enlighte himent 
and refinement ? 


THe normal ground of political party dis 


sion in this country is said to be the rightf 
extent of national authority. That is ad 
cussion which is foreign to this arena. B 
that a just State pride, like all other local pu 
lic spirit, is 


] 


pia 


more 


a great advantage to the State. 
Nothing is more evident 


striking than the fact of 


n enough, 


States, not, of 
course, as political communities, but as d 
Not only is the Ne 
Englander different from the New-Yorker, at 
the New-Yorker from the Pennsylvanian, and 
the Pennsylvanian from the Virginian and the 
Ohioan, but every State in New England has 


certain 


tinctive neighborhoods, 


local distinetion. It has its own tra 


ditions, habits, reputations, and separate lif 
which in a degree make a difference like that 
between nations. 

This diversity has its root in the colonial 
settlement, so that the States are not merely 
territories arbitrarily determined, mere ¢ 
graphical expressions, but they each represent 
a kind of homogeneous life. 


This homogeneity 
is the secret of the local vitality which is th 
strength of a true popular system, of which th 
conservative element is the defense of minor- 
ities. Its traditions are racy and eharming, 
and nothing, therefore, is amore delightful and 
illustrative historical study than well-told lo 
cal annals. In this State pride the greats 


of States, the Imperial State, as we proud 
call it, has been always deficient. Three years 
ago, at the centennial celebration of the for 
mation of the first State government, and the 
inauguration of the first Governor of Ne 

York, George Clinton, although the day fell in 
the balmy summer weather, and the place was 
the pleasant and quaint old town of Kingston, 
there was, we believe, not of the living 
ex-Governors of the State present, although 
ex-Governor Seymour, who was detained by 
illness, sent an admirable letter, which served 
very well for a speech. 


one 


Later in the year, on 
a perfect day in October, when the centennial 
anniversary of the surrender of Burgoyne was 
commemorated, although the spot was but 
about twenty miles from the capital, the Gov- 
ernor of the State did not appear. In a State 
full of genuine local pride such instances could 
not be cited, 

It is pleasant to see the decided awakening 
of a generous spirit of this kind in New York. 
It has been much stimulated by the centennial 
celebrations of three years ago, and it was very 
fortunate that so many capital events in the 
Revolutionary history of the State oceurred in 
the same year. It is now proposed to mark 
the spot in Wall Street where Washington 


| took the oath of office, and the government of 
demand for fine wood-engrav ing has become so | 


the United States was inaugurated; and the 


| plan mentioned is a group of memorial stat 


ues of Washington and Robert R. Livingsto: 
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id Alexander Hamilton and De Witt Clinton. Mr. Campbell, indeed, criticises the 
Such a suggestion is unfortunate becanse of | with a zest which suggests pleasure 
in absence which is conspicuous. If Wash- | of course it is the truth of history, not 
ton took the oath of office in New York as | ritan, that he seeks. The Puritan 
first President, a son of New York was the | ward the Indian, he insists, was merely that of 
Chief Justice of the United States Any | the extirpation of the heathen. The Puritans, 
rroup of statues commemorating the relation | in their own ¢ ,he alleges, were the chosen 
New York to the beginning of the national | people of Go the Indians his enemies 
vernment which should o1 John Jay would | whom the God-fearing Miles Standish was to 
t one of the greatest of New-Yorkers and | smite hip and thigh. He describes the pitiless 
he Revolutionary fathers. and ghastly tortures which were intlicted upon 
Meanwhile students are diligently explor- | the Indians, and declares that it was the co 
the history of the State, and preparing | duct of the Puritans which produced the ine 
nselves to take the in claiming | tinguishable hatred of the Indians for tl 
r New York honors been gener- | whites. Mr. Campbell very wisely asserts that 
y conceded to other States. But there is | so long as the country is taught that the early 
e honer which will hardly be disputed with | Indian wars were due to the innate hatred of 
New York, and that is a wise and humane pol- | the red man for the white, a just and sound 
toward the Indians. It is achapter of the | Indian policy is made more ditticult ; and his 
ly history of the State which may be prot- story ol the humane and reasonable treatment 
t bly studied in Congress. Our general treat- | of the Indians by colonial New York is a pow- 
of the Indians from the beginning has | erful plea for the treatment of them now upon 
aecrime or a blunder. William Penn was | the principle of the Dutch traders of Albany 
se and just with them; but the Indians with | and of Arent van Curler, to whom he pays a 
om he dealt wer like himself, mild and | just tribute, that honesty is the best po 
t ceable. ‘They were,indeed, as Mr. Douglass | The Dutch were traders, not missionaries 
Campbell says, a kind of Quaker Indian. For | They never broke faith with the Indians, they 
Mr. ¢ amp bell, s¢ n of the author of the tnnals of did not steal nor lie, and they respected the 
Tryon County, is one of the most diligent stu- | Indian’s religion. And they had their reward 
nuts of New York history, and is understood | The English in New York succeeded to the 
» be writing its colonial chapter. In some de- | Dutch policy, and the Indians were faithful 
vhtful papers which he has read before the | to the English crown, under which they had 
New York and the Oneida Historical Societies, |} been well treated, throughout the Revolution. 
has asserted the superiority of the Dutch | Such studies are not mere delving in anti 
Indian policy to that of the Puritans in a way | quarian lore; they reveal the lights which 
hich is sure to bring Dr. Dexter to his feet. should guide wise statesmanship. 
Cditar’s Literary Record 
e p= e 
FENMIERE is now passi through the press | authorities, and are of great value to scholars, 
i of Messrs. Harper and Brothers a new | and which in all the former editions referred 
brary edition, in six luxurious octavo vol- | to old a generally inaccessible editions of 
imes, of Gibbon’s great work, The History | ancient writers, whose divisions do not corre- 
f the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, spond with those now in common use, have 
which combines every requisite for the enter- | been verified afresh by Dr. Smith; and the 
tainment and instruction of the general read- | books and chapters of the best modern editions 
er, and for the convenience of the advanced | of the authors cited are given in brackets, side 
historical scholar. The text followed by the | by side with Gibbon’s original references. Dr. 
ndustrious editor of this fine edition, of which | Smith has also revised the numerals accom- 
three volumes are now published, is that of | panying Gibbon’s references, correcting them 
the last quarto edition as corrected by Gibbon | where they were erroneous; and he has also 
himself. The original has been faithfully pre- | uniformly applied the system finally adopted 
served, the editor not allowing himself to in- | by Gibbon in the greater part of his work, of 
troduce any changes even in the orthography, | numbering the notes consecutively for each 
except in the case of evident misprints, and | « hapter, instead of for each page only. In ad 
of a few modern names, of which the more cor- | dition to these editorial improvements, involv 
rect forms are now substituted for those em- | ing great labor and research, the notes con 
ployed by the author. The notes, which com tain, besides Gibbon’s references, the annota 
prise a vast mass of references to original | tions of his former commentators and editors, 
Guizot, Milman, and Wenck, and of the present 
1 The History of the Decline and Fall of the R in Em- editor, and embody the results of all the ad 
pire. By Epwarp Grnnon. With Notes by vances that have been made in historical 
meas Ri ee ea ee bony 706, Tb knowledge through the reé sear hes of Englis 
New York: H r and Brothers and Continental historians, jurists, philologers, 
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and Oriental scholars since the work was writ- 
ten. Nor is the superiority of this edition over 
all the former ones confined to these particu- 
lars. Dr. Smith’s arrangement of the notes of 


Gibbon’s editors conduces materially to the 


dent. In the former editions these were 
thrown together in a body at the end of each 
volume, necessitating the frequent turning 
over of page after page in search of them, and 
interrupting the reasoning or philosophizing 

the text, and breaking the thread of the 
historian’s narratives and descriptions. They 
are now broken up into foot-notes, distinguish- 
able by the initials of their respective authors, 
and are placed immediately beneath those of 
Gibbon, on the same page with the text of 
which they are expository, corrective, or sup- 
plementary. 


ot 


Many of these notes are contrib- 
uted by Dr. Smith himself, the present editor, 
but the greater proportion of them are taken 


tinue to be abused.” 


The three volumes now 
published bring the relation down to the total 
extinction of the Western Empire, and the reig 
of Odoacer, the first Barbarian King of Italy 


| A.D. 476-490. 
convenience and economy of time of the stu- | 


the close and anxious attention 


ONE of the re-assuring signs of the times is 
that candid 
and patriotic thinkers are giving to the defects 


| of our political system, especially as it relates 


| defects, and no el 


to the exercise of the elective franchise for 
Presidential and other candidates. No more 
careful examination these 
earer statement of them for- 


has been made of 


mulated, than we find in a succinct treatise by 


. . . . ° | 
from Dean Milman’s annotated edition, and in- 


elude the 


Wenck. 


remarks of 


Dr. 


himself, Guizot, and 
Smith, however, in the exercise 


| body of the people, to the equally corrupt and 


of an independent judgment as to the adop- | 


tion or rejection of the labors of his prede- 
cessors, has omitted such of their notes as he 
deemed supertiuous. 
to the chapters relating to Christianity he has 
abstained from any observations of his own, 


able and satisfactory notes of Dean Milman. 
Another important and highly acceptable fea- 
ture of this edition is its reproduction, in a 
prefix to the 
raphy of Gibbon,” one of the most charming 


But in those appended | the two great political parties, and frequently 


Mr. D. C. MeMillan, entitled The Elective Pran- 
in the United States.2 Mr. McMillan first 
reproduces in detail the operation of the ma- 
chinery of political parties, from the packed, 
or corrupt, or self-constituted primaries, repre- 
senting and responsible to no one, but forcing 
their candidates for inferior positions upon the 


chise 


irresponsible State and national conventions, 
which foist their candidates for the most im- 
portant publie stations upon the unconsulted 
moiety of our people who are divided between 


against both their preferences and their wills. 


| Careful and minute consideration is given to 
and has reproduced in their entirety the valu- | 


third parties and their functions, to the dan- 


| gers that lie in the election of candidates 


| more especially for President 


by a minority 


| vote, and to the operation of the overshadow- 


first volume, of the “ Autobiog- | 


specimens of that kind of composition in the | 


language, and valuable for the large amount 


of information it supplies respecting the prep- 


aration of the Decline and Fall. It would be 
an impertinence to offer a critical estimate of 
this standard historical work at this late day. 
It is enough to say that it remains at this hour 
as indispensable to the student of history as 
Dean Milman declared it to be when he pre- 
pared his first annotated edition of it for the 
press in Nothing has occurred, in the 
nearly fifty years of unparalleled activity in 
historical investigation and criticism that have 
since ensued, to raise any serious question as 
to the rightfulness of “ its undisputed posses- 
sion of the vast period which it comprehends.” 
It is still true that “however some subjects 


1838. 


which it embraces may have undergone more 
complete investigation, on the general view of 
the whole period this history remains the sole 
undisputed authority to which all defer and 
from which few appeal.” No work has secured 
a more solid and permanent place in our his- 
torical literature than it; and if Gibbon were 
now alive, he might safely repeat what he said 
of it, 
nearly a hundred years ago: “ Upon the whole, 
the History of the Decline and Fall seems to have 
struck root both at home and abroad, and it 
may, perhaps, a hundred years hence, still con- 


ing influence of party divisions on national is- 
sues to withdraw attention from State and lo- 
cal issues of prime importance to the general 
welfare. The author proposes, among other 
remedies, to modify the caucus. While recog- 
nizing the necessity for its existence, he aims 
to improve its mechanism by removing the ob- 
stacles which repel moderate, unbiassed, and 
peaceful citizens from it, and so give them an 
opportunity andé an inducement to exercise a 
positive and direct influence in the councils 
of their party. Amcng the most important of 
the remedies suggested is the elevation of the 
primary from its present anomalous and cor- 
rupt form—without responsibility, and with- 
out legal direction or restraint—into a more 
dignified agency, existing andregulated by law, 
the same as the final election to which it is the 
initial step. Mr. McMillan’s statement of the 
abuses of primaries, and of the remedies for 
them, is an episode of unusual gravity and in- 
terest. We can not follow his arguments as 
closely as we should wish, and must be content 
with saying that he suggests four requirements 
for remedying the defects of the system of pri- 


maries. These are—first, the employment in 


| primaries of the registered list of voters, as at 
with his habitual ironical pleasantry, | 


2 The Elective Franchise in the United States. A Review 


| of the Effects of the Caucus System upon Civil Service, 


| By D. ©. MoMunvan. 
| SEYMOUR. 


and upon the Principles and Policies of Political Parties. 
With a Preface by Hon, Horatio 
12mo, pp. 198. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

















regular elections ; second, the appointment for 
them of inspectors invested with authority to 
preserve order, and decide on the qualifications 
of voters; third, the participation of members 
of all parties in the same primary meeting, in- 
stead of having a different caucus for each; 
and fourth, the separate counting of the votes 
of the parties participating. Equally as salu- 
tary as either of the above would be a require- 
ment that the polls of primaries should be 
held at places designated by law, and should 
he open to voters during the day for as many 
hours as the polls for regular elections. This 
would put an end to the hideous night orgies 
that convert the primary into a pandemonium, 
the resort of ruftians and hirelings. As to the 
higher forms of election machinery, Mr. McMil- 
lan proposes a system which substitutes direct 
nominations of candidates by members of the 
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the power of the Latin race as a counterpoise 
to Anglo-Saxon dominion. And he argues that 
it will be completely under the control of 
France, and will be used for her political and 
commercial adyantage. He further forecasts 
that if this enterprise is consummated, Colom- 
bia is destined to become a French province ; 
that a transatlantic foreign power, established 
as a neighbor, will control the most important 
channel of our immeuse coastwise trade; and 


that thus a foreign nation will at any time, if 


I spective political parties, in place of nomi- | 


nations by delegates to conventions, and which 
contemplates a final election to be held between 
two candidates, each the representative of a 
political party, instead of being, as is now the 
case, the choice of a packed convention, of a 


| foreign domination. 


ring, or of an adroit and unscrupulous clique. 


We agree with Governor Seymour that Mr. 
MeMillan’s book will be of value even if it 
does not lead to any immediate changes in our 
laws; for while it proves how much is brought 


few, it also shows how large a share of our 
publie evils is chargeable to those who neglect 
their public duties. 


The Interoceanie Canal and the Monroe Doc- 
frine? is a brief and vigorous as well as timely 
discussion of a topie of present absorbing in- 
terest, from the outlook of one who believes 


tween the Atlantic and the Pacific, under Eu- 
ropean auspices and with European capital, 
must inevitably lead to a very serious inva- 
sion of the position, to a very serious assault 
upon the prestige, and to very mischievous 
consequences to the prosperity of the United 
States. The able anonymous writer is of the 
opinion that any such enterprise attempted by 
European capitalists in Spanish America will 
involve the virtual surrender to such capital- 
ists, or to the governments of the countries to 
which they belong, of the independence of the 
state or states through which the canal is car- 
ried; and that it would re-open on this conti- 


nent the European colonial experiments, which | 


the United States have formally and solemnly 
declared forever closed. As it concerns the 
special enterprise with which M. De Lesseps is 
associated, the writer looks upon it as a step 
forward in the traditional policy of Louis Na- 
poleon to eurb Anglo-Saxon progress on this 
continent, and a revival of his plan, defeated 
under the unhappy Maximilian, to establish 


3 The Interoceaniec Canal and the Monroe Doctrine. 
12mo, pp. 118, New York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


hostile, be able to close that channel against 
us in case of war with any great power. He 
therefore advocates the eftectual neutraliza- 
tion of the project by our government, whose 
policy it should be, as he conceives, not to pre- 
vent the construction of a canal at Panama or 
elsewhere, but to secure the control of any 
such canal beyond peradventure, and provide 
against foreign enterprise and capital being 
used to make American interests subject to 
It may not be necessary 
to this end to seize upon the territory to be 
pierced for the canal, but he thiuks it is neces- 
sary to establish ourselves on such vantage- 
ground as shall secure our safety against local 
revolutions, broken treaties, foreign interven- 
tions, and all the complications sure to spring 
from the relations of a vast corporation to a 


| weak and unstable government. This can be 
about by the activity and organization of a | 


best done by planting our flag firmly and per- 


| manently on either side of the isthmus. The 


consideration of this interesting subject is ex- 
panded and illustrated by an essay on the com- 
mercial importance of an interoceanic canal, 
embodying the history of some of the schemes 
for constructing it; another essay on coloniza- 
tion and provincial possessions in America, 
considered in relation to the interests of the 
United States; and a historical résumé of the 
Monroe Doctrine, its author and origin, and of 
the general foreign policy of the United States 
from the administration of Washington until 
the present time. 

BEING of the opinion that the account which 
has been given of the feelings and emotions 
in our books of mental science is unsatisfac- 
tory, and also perceiving the liability of the 
prevalent vague idea concerning these mental 
properties to make an erroneous impression 
upon the common thought and literature of 
the times, as well as to favor the tendency on 


| the part of the physiological psychology of the 


day to resolve all feeling and emotion into 
nervous action, and thus relegate an important 
province of our nature to materialism, Dr. 
McCosh has undertaken,in a volume on The 
Emotions,* to draw the line between the psy- 
chical acts involved in emotion and the pliysi- 
ological effects that accompany them, and also 
between the two mental properties themselves, 


| separating the emotions from the feelings, and 


* The Emotions, By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D. Svo, 
pp. 255. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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offering an analysis, a description, and a classi- | 


fication of them, as distinguished from other | 
mental qualities. In his analysis of the emo- | 
tions, Dr. McCosh reduces them to four ele- 
ments, and shows that in order to produce | 
there need—tirst, of some under- | 
standing or apprehension of that which causes | 
Les 


emotion is 


second, that there must be an already ex- 
of some kind in 


third, there must 


isting affection 


manifestation 5 


order to its 

be a moved | 
ed mental state accompanying it; and | 
the physical effects resulting 
betraying themselves by the expres- | 
sion of the countenance, agitations of the body, 
ete, 


or excit 
last, there 
from it, 


are 


1 

‘ “ssi y9 | 

The first book of the treatise is appropri- | 

ated to an examination of these four elements | 
| 


in motion, under the heads of “ Appetences” 
(which are classed as either primary, second- | 
ary, derivative, conspiring, conflicting, dom- | 
inant, undeveloped, ete.), “The Idea” (phan- 
tasm), “Excitement, with Attachment or 
Repugnance,” and “The Organic Affection.” 
Under the second of these heads the nature of 
the idea that calls forth emotion is analyzed, 
the effect of imaginary scenes upon the feel- 
ings is described, and the relation of the asso- 
ciation of ideas and of the spontaneous flow 
of thought is traced. Under the 


state of the conscious soul un- 


to emotion 


other heads t 
der the action and reaction of feeling, and its 
influence on the body, are considered. In the 
second book of the treatise, after a brief chap- 
ter giving a succinct survey of 


the boundaries | 
and provinces of the emotions, and a summary 
of the ideas and effects involved in them, the 
emotions are ranged under two general class- | 
those that are directed to animate objects, 

and those that are called forth by inanimate | 
objects, the former again being subdivided 


es 


| 
| 
into retrospective, immediate, and prospective 
emotions, and the latter being the subject of | 
a series of interesting discussions of the feel- 
ings called forth by the beautiful, the pictur- 





esque, the ludicrous, the sublime, ete., covering 


the ground of wsthetics. The closing book is 
a discussion of the complex emotions 
which 


| 
ees] 
are continuous, such as the affections | 
and passions, temper, temperament, preposses- | 
sions, prejudices, etc., and those which sway 
masses, and produce community of feeling, or | 
cause a reaction of public sentiment. The | 
treatise is an able effort to show that the emo- | 
tions are true psychical acts, having, however, 
physiological concomitants and effects. Its 
propositions stated with the clearness 
and precision that are characteristics of Dr. 
McCosh’s style. 


are 


IN his curious and entertaining work, Man 
and Beast Here and Hereafter, the Rey. J. G. 
Wood relates with a good deal of glee some of 
the penalties that he suffered for venturing to 
express the belief, also entertained by the Et- 
trick Shepherd and others, that “ dowgs have 
sowls,” and that consequently they and the 


| pelled from the learned societies. 
| correspondent informed him that whatever lx 


| many cheese-mites, 


| ture. 





other lower animals live after death. He was 


inundated, he tells us, with letters, some full] of 
grave rebuke, and others couched in terms of 
sarcasm. In one of these, of twelve closely 


| written pages, the writer declared that any 


one who cherished such ideas was unworthy 
of his position as a clergyman, and ought to 
be deprived of his university degrees, and ex- 
Another 


might say, he “would never condescend to 
share immortality with a cheese-mite.” To 
the last critie Mr. Wood replied, with gent 
but pungent raillery, that in the first place it 
was not likely he would be consulted on thi 
subject; and that in the second place, as he 
did condescend to share mortality with a good 
there could be no great 
his condescension a step 
Undismayed by Mr. Wood’s experi- 
ence, Dr. W. Lauder Lindsay has written an 
equally curious and interesting and more sys- 
tematic and deliberate treatise on the related 
subject, Mind in the Lower Animals in Health 
and Disease,> in which he lays himself much 
more open than did Mr. Wood to orthodox ani- 
madversion. Mr. Wood reasoned that because 
animals possessed like psychical faculties with 
man—faculties which he believes to be imma- 
terial and indestructible—therefore they must 
be the sharers of the immortality that is man’s 
heritage. On the contrary, Dr. Lindsay as- 
sumes that, as the lower animals, insects, and 
even the perishable vegetable creation, exhib- 
it psychical faculties which differ in degree 


harm in stretching 
further. 


| only, but not in kind, from those which are 
| exhibited by man, these faculties make noth- 


ing for the immortality of their possessors of 
either class, being purely material in their na- 
Dr. Lindsay’s investigations have led 
him to the following conclusions: that the 
lower animals are subject to the same kinds of 
bodily disease as affect man; that they are 
subject to the same kinds of mental disorders, 


producible by the same causes, as in man; that 


they possess the highest mental faculties as 
they occur in man, or reason, as contradistin- 
guished from instinct; that comparing one by 
one the negative qualities, intellectual and 


| moral, of savage man with the positive qual- 


ities of the other animals, it is evident that 
psychical superiority pertains to the lower ani- 
mals, and not to man; that the moral and in- 
tellectual differences that separate cultured 
and savage, or infantile and adult, man are the 
same in kind, though not in degree, as those 
which separate man from the lower animals; 
that man’s claim to pre-eminence on the ground 
of the uniqueness of his mental constitution is 
absurd and fallacious; that the constant ex- 
ercise of reason is absolutely necessary to many 
of the commonest aetions of animals, it being 
obviously certain that they can and do en- 
gage in regular or irregular courses or trains of 


5 Mind in the Lower Animals in Health and Disease. 
3y W. Lauper Liypsay, M.1 2 Vols., Svo, pp. 534 


.D., etc. 
and 571. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
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reasoning, and that their processes of reason- 

are the same as in man; that the moral 
sense is not an instinet peculiar to man, is, in 
fact, often absent in him, while it is often eon- 
spicuously present and recognizable in the low- 
eranimals; that moral merit and demerit, along 
with the consciousness of virtue and vice in 
eeneral, must be conceded to the lower ani- 
mals in common with man, though the precise 
degree of this merit, or the reverse, can not 
be determined in regard to animals any more 
than in regard to man; and that the posses- 
sion of these mental and moral faculties in the 


lower animals involves their moral responsi- | 


i 
hility also. By the application of the same 
methods which help the author to arrive at 
these conclusions, he also discovers the exist- 





ence of re 
together with a capacity for education, the 
ability to use and comprehend language, a fae- 





ulty for adaptiveness, or, in other words, for | 
accommodating themselves to new, unforeseen, | 


accidental, and unusual conditions and cirenm- 
stances, a power of organization, the capability 
of calculation, and the capacity to make and to 
obey laws and regulations—all of which prove 
the highest mental and moral faculties to be ex- 


istentinthem. Finally,the anthor dwells upon | 


the fact of the liability of the lower animals 


mission of acts of deception, as evincing the 
exercise of reason, and disproving that they 


re impelled by a blind, unerring, and infalli- | 


ble instinet. The second volume is confined 
to the exhibition of mind in the lower ani- 
mals in its abnormal manifestations, as the 
first was devoted to the exhibition of its nor- 
mal manifestations; and dealing with mind in 
disease, the author makes a comparison be- 
tween the mental, moral, and physical disor- 
ders of man and the other animals, tracing the 
similarity of their nature, symptoms, and excit- 
ng causes, from the stand-point of the natural- 
ist, the physiologist, the pathologist, and the 
psychologist. On the whole, while Dr. Lind- 
say’s treatise may and onght to establish rea- 
sonable claims on behalf of the lower animals 
upon man’s consideration and kindness, the 
general impression made by it is that he has 
been more successful in degrading man to the 


level of the brute than in raising the brute to | 
the level of man: whatsoever of dignity he im- | 


parts to the former is at the cost of the digni- 
ty of the latter. 


AN engaging picture of one of the few re- 


maining rural nooks—part village, part moor, 


and part forest—that are still to be found in 
England, and which have not yet been pene- 
trated by railroads, or invaded by the new so- 
cial and intellectual activities that accompany 
them, has been painted by the author of Ra- 
chel’s Secret in a new romance, A Sylvan Queen.® 

A Sylvan Queen. A Novel. By the Author of Ra- 


vel’s Secret, etc. ‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 
73, New York: Harper and Brothers, 


Vor. LX.—No., 369.—60 


el 


The portions descriptive of village life in this 
primitive nook of the world, of the village 
“public” and its capable mistress, of the fine 
old parish church and its accessories, and of the 
adjacent billowy expanse of moor and heath, 
and of a grand outlying chase, are rich bits of 
sylvan coloring, with manifold delicate glint- 
ings of light and shade. ‘The personages who 
are introduced amid these scenes, and whose 
fortunes hold the reader under the spell of a 
strong personal interest, belong to widely dif. 
ferent ranks, and exhibit greatly varied gra- 
dations of social and moral character, but are 
thoroughly in keeping with the local surround 


ings, and heighten the general effect. Two 


love stories run side by side in the narrative, 
| and the strong contrasts which they afford of 
vious feeling in the lower animals, | 


passion and character, and also of personal 
characteristics and vicissitudes, stimulate the 
interest of the reader in the actors of the dra- 
ma, while they satisfy the requirements of art. 


The Return of the Princess’ is a translation 


| from the French of Jacques Vincent. Although 


it is styled a novel, it is rather an imaginary 
autobiographical sketch, comprised in a series 
of suppositious letters from a young Egyptian 
princess to a girl friend in France, in whose 


| family she had been nurtured, and with whom 
to error and mistake, and their voluntary com- | 


she had been educated, describing her journey 
from France to her native land, her reception 
by her father and his numerous wives and 
children, and recording the impressions made 


upon her by the transition from European to 


Egyptian social life and manners, and especially 
by her indoctrination in the secrets and usages 


|ofthe harem. The slight romance that is re- 


vealed in the course of the correspondence 
turns upon the plans of the princess’s father 
for her marriage. These plans and her own 
assent to them are related by the princess with 
many misgivings, caused by an attachment 
that has insensibly sprung up in her heart for 
another. The result is a love intrigue, pure 
and womanly, but spiced with secrecy and ad- 
venture, accompanied by peril, and terminating 
in a tragic end. The love story is only moder- 
ately interesting, the chief attraction of the 
book being its revelations of social and female 
life in Egypt, and of the relations to each oth- 
er of the inmates of the Egyptian harem. 

Mr. JAMES’S Confidence® is brilliant but cold. 
As a series of studies of several imaginary per- 
sons to whom certain mental, moral, and intel- 
lectual qualities are imputed, and of the inter- 
play of these persons upon each other, it is very 
clever. But it is utterly deficient in story 
telling power, and fails completely to excite 
our personal interest in its several actors. The 
characters are intellectual abstractions rather 

1 The Return of the Princess, A Novel. By Jaoqurs 
Vixcent. Translated by Lavra E. Kennan. “ Frank- 
lin Square Library.” 4to, pp.21. New York: Harper and 

srothers. 

8 Confidence. By Henny Jamrs, Jan. 12mo, pp. 347. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood, and Co. 
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than individual entities, and their influence | although they are severely condensed, it is 
upon each other is the result of purely intei- | seldom that they are robbed of the poet 

lect 
cesses. Indeed, so little individuality has any | charm in the originals. Occasionally, hoy 
of them that, mutatis mutandis, either may pass | ever, in the effort of condensation, the fin 


for the other. In the dialogue, the interlocu- | aroma of the old romancer is suffered to eva) 


ial and comparatively unemotional pro- | and imaginative qualities that are so full of 


tors might change places without violence to | orate, and bald prose is substituted for his 
the neutral traits of either of them, and the | flowing poetie fancies. An instance of this 
phenomenally long monologues in which some impoverishment occurs in the version in this 
of them indulge are as appropriate to one as to | volume of the eulogium of Sir Ector over Si 
another. The narrative is without body, and | Lancelot, upon the death of that hero, as fol 





fails strongly to enlist sympathy or excite in- | lows: “Ah, Lancelot, thou wast head of all 
terest. As an intellectual exercitation it has | Christian knights, never matched of earthly 
many attractions; but no reader will take it | hand, the courtliest that ever bare shield, the 
up a second time for the incidents of its story, | truest lover, the firmest friend, the kindest 
or for any lingering interest he may have in| man.” Here there is nothing of the garrulity 
either of its actors, whether as representatives | of grief, and but little of its pathos. Far more 
ofa class, or for their special traits and features. | tender and poetie is the following version of 
— | the eulogium, as literally transcribed from the 
Ar least half a dozen characters figure in | “Morte Arthur” in Ellis’s Specimens of Early 
Mr. Synge’s earnest and straightforward novel, | English Romances: “ And now I dare say,” said 
Tom Singleton,’ for whom the solicitude of the | Sir Ector, weeping, “that Sir Lancelot, ther 
reader is kept as actively alive, and whom he | thou lyest, thou that were never matched of 
will come to regard with as genuine feelings | none earthly knight’s hands. And thou were 
of like or dislike, as if they were downright the curtiest knight that ever bare shielde. 
flesh and blood, instead of the mere coinages | And thou were the truest freende to thy lover 
of faney. The thought that they are such | that ever bestrode horse. And thou were the 
coinages never suggests itself to us, and we are | truest lover, of a synful man, that ever loved 
carried along on the current of the fresh and | woman. And thou were the kindest man that 
Vivacious narrative with all our sympathies | ever stroke with sworde. And thou were the 
and antipathies in full play. Several of the | goodliest person that ever came among press 
actors in the story—notably Miss Vavasour, | of knights. And thou were the meekest man 
who is an amusing spinster variety of Mrs. | andthe gentillest that ever eate in hall among 
Malaprop, and her fidus Achates, bluff and testy | ladies. And thou were the sternest knight to 
but sound-hearted Admiral Haviland—are cap- | thy mortal foe that ever put spear in rest.” 





tivating creations, ayd the plot is ingeniously | 

Ir may be said without exaggeration that 
there is no book in the department of Biblical 
Ir was a happy thought of Sir George W. | literature which is addressed to the tastes, 
Cox and his collaborator, Mr. Eustace H. Jones, | the sympathies, and the understanding of so 
to make a collection of the Popular Romances | many readers as Dr. Thomson’s elegant and 
of the Middle Ages,'° reducing the inordinate | comprehensive volume, The Land and _ the 
length to which they have been spun out, | Book! The child wilk turn over its riehly 
weeding out the monotonous repetitions and | pictorial pages, and linger over its stirring 
superfluous details by which they have been | pen-pictures of Oriental life and scenery and 
adulterated, and presenting them in language | manners; the pious adult will ponder it with 
which is sufficiently modernized to be read | lively sympathy and thoughtful veneration ; 
the pastor and teacher will consult it with 


but not too tantalizingly intricate. 


With satisfaction by the general reader. The 
tales that have been thus collected are those | profit for the numberless illustrations it af- 
which form the great body of mediwval legend | fords of the Book on which the Christian’s 
and folk-lore, and enter largely into our best | creed and hopes are built ; the poet and paint- 
poetical literature, from Chaucer and Spenser | er will study it for its graphic reproductions 

of the scenes and atmosphere amid which 
moved prophets and apostles, and Him of 
whom both prophets and apostles bare wit- 


down to Tennyson. Among them are the ro- 
mances of Arthur and his knights, of Merlin, 
Sir Tristram, Bevis of Hamtoun, Guy of War- 
wick, Havelok, Beowulf, Roland, Olger, and the | ness; and the antiquarian and archeologist 
most popular of the Seandinavian stories and | will value it for its careful and authentic ac- 
lays. In general the execution of the work | counts of the remains of one of the most re- 
is tasteful and scholarly. The stories are told | markable of ancient peoples. The volume is 
connectedly, and with grace and spirit; and | written in easy and familiar colloquial style, 
and gives the impressions of an observant 





n Sinaleton: Dragoon and Dramatist. A Novel. 


7 












By W. W. I ett Syner. “ Franklin Square Library.” 11 The Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations 
ito, pp. 70. New York: Harper and Brothers, | drawn from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and 

Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. By Sir Groner | Scenery, of the Holy Land, Southern Palestine, and Jeru- 
W. Cox, M.A., Bart., and Eustace Histon Jones. First | salem. By Witutam M. Tuomson, D.D. 140 Lilustrations 








American from the Second English Edition. svo, pp. | and Maps. Royal 8vo, pp. 592. New York: Harper and 
. New York: Henry Holt and Co. | Brothers. 
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eye-witness and his companion, as they trav- 
erse and converse upon every portion of the 
Holy Land associated with the events or pei 
onages celebrated in Bible story. 

TueE second volume of the New Testament 
portion ot The Speaker's Commentary,’ * just pub- 
shed, comprises the Gospel of St. John and 
the Acts of the Apostles. As in the former 
volumes, the text is that of the Authorized 
Version, and it is accompanied by critical and 
explanatory notes, which put the general 


reader in full possession of whatever informa- | 


tion may be requisite to enable him to answer 


objections resting upon misrepresentations of | 


the canon, and also furnish him with amended 
translations of passages that have been found 
The intro- 
duction to St. John’s Gospel, comprising dis- 


incorrect in the accepted version. 


sertations upon the authorship, composition, | 


characteristics, and history of the Gospel, and 
on its relation to the other apostolic writings, 
is from the pen of Canon Westcott, Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, who also 
. ipplies the commentary and critical notes, 
The introduction to the Acts is by the editor, 
Canon Cook, and consists of brief sections dis- 
cussing the title and contents of the book, its 
plan and object, the internal and external ev- 
idences of its authorship, its historical charac- 
ter, the authenticity of the discourses reported 
in it, the sources from whence its author de- 
rived his information, and the place and time 
of its first publication. The commentary and 
critical notes to this book were furnished by 
the Bishop of Chester, Dr. Jacobson. 


In seven lectures delivered before the Yale 
Divinity School in the course of Lectures on 
Preaching for 1879-80, Dr. Howard Crosby has 
drawn the portrait of a Christian preaeher'® 
in accordance with his conception of what a 
preacher ought to be, at the same time indica- 
ting very distinetly what he ought not to be. 


sitions, habits, and manners to be cultivated 
or avoided by him: the featurés of his spirit- 
ual life; his relation to public life and the ae- 
tivities of the world; and his special relation 
to the particular work of his holy calling. The 
lectures are noteworthy for their clear, keen, 
and practical common-sense, and for their man- 
ly and incisive, but sweet-tempered and whole- 
some, criticisms of prevalent defects among 
ministers and laymen. 

THAT religion is a consistent and permanent 
growth, moulding, building, and toug! 


ening 
character, under the pressure of disc Ipling and 
contlict, and through the exercise of an ener- 
gvetic living faith; that solid goodness and con- 
sistency of conduct are not necessarily evinced 
by emotional raptures, or by mere activity in 
church work; and that there is both dignity 
and sweetness in duty through its relation to 
the Saviour—are the fundamental thoughts 
which are announced with equal vigor and 
gentleness in a series of sermons by Dr. Vin- 
cent, now collected in a volume entitled Faith 
and Character“* Each of these sermons illus- 
trates the relationship of faith and character, 
and emphasizes the thought that the principle 
of faith in the unseen is the only durable basis 


of character. The first three sermons are more 


Although these lectures were primarily intend- 


ed for theological students, they are afiluent 
of criticisms, counsels, suggestions, and admo- 
nitions that may be profitably pondered by the 
pulpit veteran as well as by the novitiate. Dr. 
Crosby emphasizes those points of character 
which he esteems most important in one set 
apart to be a preacher of the Gospel of Christ 


especially lessons and aids to faith, and the 
others are devoted to a practical consideration 
of character in the several aspects of its integ- 
rity as a whole, its development, its risks, its 
independence, its attitude toward men, its act- 
ive side, and its eternity. 





Mr. EUGENE LAWRENCE very appropriately 
closes his useful series of Literature Primers 
with an outline of the literature of our own 
country.’® After a brief account of our early 
immigrants, an epitomized estimate of the ef- 
fect of American landscape scenery upon the 
imagination, a concise biographical and eritic- 
al review of the life and writings of the ac- 
complished Anne Dudley, and terse essays on 
the Puritan authors and on the originality of 
American authors, the sketch proper opens with 
a review of the writers of the eighteenth and 
the present century who have enriched our lit- 
erature as theologians, political and scientific 


| investigators, poets, prose writers, orators, nov- 


and a standard-bearer of His truth among men, | 
and he ranges them under the following heads: | 


the physical prerequisites or qualifications of 
the preacher; his mental prerequisites and 
qualitications; his capital of general knowl- 


edge and of argumentative power; the dispo- | 


12 The Holy Bible, According to the Authorized Ver- 
sion. With an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, 
nd a Revision of the Translation. By Bishops and other 





Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, | 


M.A., Canon of Exeter, etc. New Testament. Vol. II 
St. John; The Acts of the Apostles. 8vo, pp. 534. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


sy Howarp Crosuy, 12mo, pp.195. New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph and Co, 


elists, humorists, journalists, and historians. 
A large amount of useful and not generally ac- 
cessible informition is condensed within small 
compass, without sacrificing the clearness or 
impoverishing the interest of the relation. The 
criticisms are generally thoughtful and sensi- 
ble. Besides this, Sir. Lawrence’s unpretend- 
ing little volume is pervaded by a tone of man- 
ly patriotism which makes it peculiarly snit- 
able as a manual for popular enlightenment. 


14 Faith and Character. By Marvrn R. Vincent, D.D. 


| 12mo, pp. 376. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
13 The Christian Preacher. Yale Lectures for 1879-80. |! 


5 A Primer of American Literature. By Evarnx Law- 
renor. ‘ Harper’s Half-hour Series.” 32imo, pp. 186. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 











Chitar’s Wistorical Nerord, 


POLITICAL. | The Iowa Legislature has adopted a consti 
()'? Record is closed on the 23d of March. | tutional amendment prohibiting the manufa 
The House Committee on the Electoral | ture or sale of intoxicating liquors, wine, o1 

Count, February 25, submitted a joint resolu- | beer, except for medicinal purposes. 
tion in favor of an amendment to the Consti- | ©The Czar of Russia, February 25, appointe: 
tution providing that the President shall be General Melikotf as head of the new Commis 
elected by the people of the several States. | sion of Supreme Control, with powers virtual- 
It prescribes that “the electoral votes and | ly making him dictator. On the 3d of Mare} 
fractions thereof of each person voted for as | the General was shot at by a man named Vla 
President in any State shall be ascertained by | detsky, but was not hurt. The criminal was 
multiplying his entire popular vote therein by | hanged two days afterward. 
the number of the State’s electoral vote, and M. Jules Ferry’s Education Bill passed tli 
dividing by the sum of all the votes cast in| French Senate March 15, and the Chamber ot 
the State, and the quotient will be the re- | Deputies the day after, with clause seven 
quired number.” When the returns have been | stricken out. A motion expressing confidence 
sent to the President of the Senate, they are | in the government, and relying on its firmness 
to be counted by that officer in the presence | to enforce the laws against unauthorized con- 
of both Houses sitting in the Hall of Repre- | gregations, was adopted by the Chamber by a 
sentatives, and it shall require the concur- | vote of 330 to 147, 
rence of both Houses to reject. The British Parliament was dissolved March 

The House, February 26, passed the Star; 23. The Irish Relief Bill passed both Houses 
Route Deticiency Bill, appropriating $1,070,000. | The budget shows a deficiency this year of 
Che Senate, March 17, voted to make the sum | £3,356,000. 


$1,100,000, and the bill was sent to a confer- The Chilian fleet has destroyed the guano 
ence committee. launches and platforms of Viega Island, in In 


A bill to enable Indians to become citizens | dependencia Bay, and attacked Arica, an im- 
was reported from the Senate Committee on | portant Peruvian seaport. The commander of 


Territories March 4. the iron-clad Huasear was killed. 
A bil! the organization of Alaska as a| The work of piercing Mont St. Gothard was 
Territory was reported in the Senate March 5. | completed on the morning of February 29. 
Presiden’ Hayes sent a message to Congress, The famine has killed many of the inhabit- 


March &, in regard to the interoceanic canal, | ants of Armenia. Fifty-two persons have died 
declaring that it is the duty of the United | from starvation in Van alone. 
States to assert and maintain such supervi- 


, xan | ». OMmEDe 
sion and authority over the enterprise as will | DISASTERS. 


protect our national interests. March 5.—Boiler explosion, Glasgow, Scot- 
The Senate, March 8, passed a bill so amend- | land. Thirty-three persons killed. 
ing the smuggling laws as to prevent the for- March 8.—Tweuty-four persons burned to 
feiture of a vessel when neither officer nor | death and twenty-nine injured by fire in the 
owner is privy to the offense. weaving works, Moscow, Russia. 
A bill to appropriate $300,000 for the relief March 11.—Ten men killed by the explosion 


of Ireland was reported in the House Maren 10. | of a flax mill at Frankfort, Indiana. 
The House, March 19, passed the Special 
Deficieney Bill, with a clause appropriating | 


OBITUARY. 


$600,000 for the payment of United States mar- | February 20.—In Havana, Cuba, Mariano 
shals for the current fiseal year, and providing | Riva Palacio, Mexican statesman. 
that special deputies appointed hereafter shall | - February 28.—In Cincinnati, Ohio, Hon. 


be appointed by the judges of the Cireuit | Charles D, Coffin, member of the Twenty-tifth 
Courts, and chosen from both parties equally. | Congress, aged seventy-six years. 

The Senate, March 12, passed the Fortifi- | | AMfarch 1.—At Owing’s Mills, Maryland, Sur- 
eation Appropriation Bill, making the sum | geon-General William Maxwell Wood, U.S.N., 
$600,000 instead of $425,000, as provided by the | aged seventy-two years. 

House. March 7.—In Paris, France, M. Adolphe Le- 

The New York Republican State Convention | moine Montigny, dramatie author. 
met at Utica February 25, and passed a reso- March 8.—In Newark, New Jersey, Rev. Dr. 
lution iastrueting delegates to the National | Robert L. Dashiell, Missionary Secretary of the 
Convention to use their most earnest and | Methodist Episcopal Church, aged fifty-four 
united efforts to secure the nomination of | years. 

General Grant for President. | March 17.—In London, England, Thomas 

The Rhode Island Democratic Convention | Bell, the English scientist, in his eighty-eighth 
met at Providence March 22, appointed dele- | year. 
gates to the National Convention, and nomi-| March 19.—In Philadelphia, Major-General 
nated Horace M. Kimball for Governor. | Hector Tyndale, aged fifty-nine years. 
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Cditur’s Drawer, 


S a writer of testimonials, commend us to 
Gail Hamilton. 


applied to the principal of the State Normal | 


School, at Salem, Massachusetts, fora situation 
is cook, and exhibited with pride the follow- 

¢ testimonial from G. H.: 

‘“ Margaret F—— has lived with me four- 
teen weeks. I have found her invariably 
rood-tempered, tmmunda [dirty], cheerful, 
obliging, exiliosa [destructive ], respectful, and 
neorrigible. She is a better cook than any 
Irish girl I have ever employed, and one of the 
best bread-makers Leversaw. With neatness 
iid carefulness and economy, she would make 
an excellent servant. I heartily recommend 
ier to all Christian philanthropists, and her 
employers to Divine merey.” 





SPEAKING of Boston and Boston folk, how 


it off: 


“He learned that Mrs. Vivian was of old New England 


tion of the nice points of his adversary, ex- 
Recently an Irish girl } 


laimed, “‘ My brother opponent, Adam Riddle, 
I must be allowed to say, in the curious and 
cumbersome points which he has raised, is a 
dam Riddle to me, begging the indulgence of the 
Court for apparent profundity—I mean pro- 
fanity.” Whereupon Brother Riddle, immedi- 
ately interrupting, arose and said, “I excuse 
the brother for not understanding me and my 
law points; but if the Court will permit, I 


| pronounce him, in his land law points, @ dam 


Hodge-podge, sir.” Both were equally indulged, 
as being equally pointed. 

A MINNESOTA correspondent, mindful of the 
pleasure the Drawer has given him, sends as a 
recognition the following: 

We have had for many years in this county, 


| as elerk of the District Court, an intelligent 
deftly Henry James, Jun., in Confidence, hits 


tock, but he had not needed this information to perceive | 


t Mrs. Vivian was animated by the genius of Boston. 
‘She has the Boston temperament,’ he said, using a phrase 
th which he had become familiar, and which evoked a 
iin of associations. But then he immediately added 
it if Mrs. Vivian was a daughter of the Puritans, the 
Puritan strain in her disposition had been mingled with 
iother element, ‘It is the Boston temperament so- 
histicated,’ he said; ‘ perverted a little— perhaps even 
rrupted. It ig the local east wind, with an infusion from 
nates less tonie.’ It seemed to him that Mrs. Vivian 

is a Puritan grown worldly—a Bostonian relaxed,” ete. 


A Bostonian relaxed is good. 


A FRIEND in Iowa sends us the following: 

The Drawer will doubtless appreciate the 
compliment paid to it by a certain Dr. ’ 
vho travels between several country towns in 
one of our Western States, looking after the 
health of the citizens thereof. He lately eall- 
ed on me, unofficially, at my room in the hotel 
where I was stopping. Taking up a copy of 
Harper's Magazine which was on my table, he 
perused its contents for some time, evidently 
with interest, Finally, laying down the book, 
he turned to me, with the following critical 





| 


and careful German, who during the sessions 
of the court is very fastidious about violations 
of decorum. Recently in an important trial a 
bumptious” young man from the 
rural districts was called as a witness, and took 
his place on the stand without removing his 
hat. He was told to hold up his hand, which 
he did, and the clerk proceeded to administer 
the customary oath, reading it from the statute. 
He had read about half way through, when, 
happening to glance up over his spectacles, he 
noticed that the witness had not removed his 
hat. The clerk slowly lowered the book, and 
gazing intently at the young man, said, “ Look 
here, sir, when you swear before me and Gott, take 
off your hat, sir !” 


somewhat “ 


Ir may not be generally known even to Bib- 


| lical students that St. Paul is accounted the 


| patron saint of upholsterers. 


| plied by Acts, xviii. 3: 


Such is the fact 
His credentials are probably sup- 
he came unto Aquila 
and Priscilla at Corinth, “and because he was 


in England. 


| of the same craft, he abode with them, and 


remark, “ Well, Mr. Harper certainly does write | 


wonderfully fine.” 

JUDGE CarTER, of Ohio, who has been con- 
tributing to the Cincinnati Commercial some 
reminiscences and anecdotes of the old-time 
members of the Cincinnati bar, speaks of 
Adam Riddle and Adam Hodge, who were on 
one occasion engaged on opposite sides in a 
land case, and in their legal disenssions were 
both very learned and astute. 


wrought: for by their occupation they were 
tent-makers.” This year the festival of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles occurred on January 
25 (Sunday), and it was not professionally com- 
memorated by the upholsterers of York, Eng- 
land, until the following evening, when they 


| met and discussed “a capital dinner’; and a 


York paper assures us that “after the usual 

loyal and patriotic toasts had been duly hon- 

ored, the craft drank to the memory of St. Paul.” 
OLD soldier-man in Michigan sends this: 
During the late unpleasantness the Connect- 


|ieut Fifth was at one time stationed at Kel- 


They succeed- | 


ed, both of them, in bothering the Court, each | 


other, and themselves in their attempted anal- 
ysis of the intricate legal questions and points 
involved in the obdurate land cases. At last 
Brother Hodge, in total despair of apprecia- 


ly’s Ford, Virginia, and while there received 
some recruits, among whom was Jones, an ideal 
Yankee. Jones was not familiar with fire- 
arms, and when posted as a sentinel for the 
first time, deliberately sat down and dissected 
his musket. While thus engaged, the officer 
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proached, expecting the usual 
his presence, instead of whieh 


The 


are 


continued his investigations. 


“What 


hel 
officer was naturally indignant. 
you here for, sir?” he demanded. 
“ Wa’al,” was the reply, “ ]expect ’'ma kind 
of a sort of a guard here. Who be you ?”? 
‘Wa’al,” said the officer, imitating him, “I 
expect 'm a kind of a sort of an officer of the 
day he re ” 
‘““Wa/’al,’ 
I git this musket together, and [ll give you a 
kind of a sort of a s’lute.” 


’replied Jones, “ 


Officer didn’t wait, but went off admiring the 
viva ity of the American character. 

NOWHERE excepting in this free and beau- 
tiful country of ours could an incident com- 
bining the humorous and practical have oc- 
eurred like the following. It between 
Mr. Bliss, a conductor on the Chicago and Rock 
Island Railroad, whose height is five feet, and 


was 


Mr. Henry, a passenger, who stood seven in his 
Mr. Henry put his ticket in his hat- 
band, and stood himself up when the brief con- 
ductor came along. Mr. Bliss could not reach 
the ticket, even when standing on his toes, and 
his unavailing efforts to do so made all the pas- 
sengers “laugh consumedly.” 


..£. 
stockings. 


But he rose to 

the oceasion. Without changing countenance, 

elongated Henry, climbed up to and picked 

off the ticket, and went on as though nothing 

had happened. Rather good, and very Ameri- 
’ 

can. 


TueE Drawer is again indebted to St. John, 
New Brunswick, for an anecdote: 


and just as the steamer was running the Grand 


with great delight. “Truly,” said the Meth- 
odist, addressing his clerical brother, “this is 
macnificent !” 

“ Yes, yes,” answered the Presbyterian; and 
after a brief pause he continued, “I wish Da- 
vid had been here.” 

“Why so?” 

“Ah! if he had been here, what a psalm he 
would have written about it!” 

THE OLD NATIONAL PIKE. 

WE have received the following letter from 
an Ohio correspondent : 

Ouly a few days since the November num- 
ber of Harper’s Monthly fell into my hands. It 
was the time of evening to retire, but I took 
up the journal, and turned to the first article 
and the first picture—“ Ben Bean’s (Barton) 
House!’ How odd to see that in print! Ben 
Bean, a name so fixed in early consciousness 
that I have no recollection when I first heard 
it pronounced! In those days, more than half 
a century Ben was a character. His 
greatness was commensurate with the great- 


ago, 


you jest hold on till | 


| the “ 


ness of the old National Road. Be memories 
of him kind, and let his ashes rest in peace! 

I turned over a leaf, and there stood the ok 
house as natural-looking as in days of old. ] 
again lived in the past, and forgot that it was 
time to retire. 

Our school-house was half a mile from town: 
it stood on the rocks by Beerbower’s mill. | 
was the messenger whom our teacher usual] 

| sent to the post-office for the neighborhood 
mail. Many atime, no doubt, [ran up in front 
of that coach to the post-office, and though 
the artist did not put it there, I egotistical] 
and vainly imagined this to be shown in thi 


| picture! 


That was the “age of stone.” Men were 
constantly quarrying and breaking stone to 
keep up the travelling condition of the road, 
and I used, by way of juvenile enterprise, to 
walk on the new beds of broken stone, seeth 
ing in the hot sun, just to test the temper of 
bare feet. It was a 
stone age”! 
In the spring of 1876 I stopped to see the old 
homestead near Hancock, from which my par 
ents had moved to the West forty-three years 
before. I wanted dinner, and I made choice 
of the Barton House the face of it 
looked so familiar, Before leaving, and speak- 


success 


a triumph of 


because 


ing as a stranger thereabouts, I said, “ This 
he brought a step-ladder, leaned it against the | 


used to be a great old road when it carried so 


| much freight, and Clay and Jackson and other 
great men had to travel over it to get to 


Washington.” The landlord said it was. I 


| continued: “General Jackson, I believe, some- 


times stopped at this house, when the people 


| thought it a grand thing to shake hands with 
| him.” 
During a trip down the River St. Lawrence, | first term, when my father, Scotch-Irish and 
| Democratic, and in these respects akin to 
Rapids, a Methodist clergyman on board and a | 
Presbyterian minister were taking in the scene | 


I remembered once, during Jackson’s 


Jackson, came home from Hancock, and was 
in great glee, for he had seen the President, 
and sbaken hands with him; but I did uot 
tell the landlord this, lest it might lead to 
“Yankee questions.” Gentleman that he was, 
he made not the least effort to draw me out of 
my shell, but reached for a register of the 
house for the year 1834, and turning to a page 
apparently easy to find, showed me the immor- 
tal name of Andrew Jackson! 

The writer of “The Old National Pike” 
seems to have placed Sideling Hill on the 
wrong side of Hancock. It is a long, long 
ridge, running far into Pennsylvania, and by 
way of the pike it is about five miles west of 
Haneock. I was born in sight of it, and lived 
in sight of it for eleven years of my life. Ev- 
ery evening I came home from school I could 
see its eastern slope stretching away for miles, 
and when it was covered with snow, bringing 
into unusual clearness the course of the pike 
meandering up its side, the view was a pretty 
one, and not easily forgotten. This was the 
first ridge we passed over when we started for 
the West, having already, within half a mile 








of our old home, passed through the Tonoloma 
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Ridge by a gap which the Little Tonoloma | works. To ascertain if they understood the 
Creek had torn away in geological times long | subject, he asked them, “Now how many ean 
past. tell me what we were doing this morning?” In- 

As I said, that was the “age of stone.” | stantly little hands went up all about in token 
‘irst, the canal was completed to Hancock, | that their owners could tell him, .“ Well, now, 
d then the railroad just across the river; | what were we doing?” A chorus of young 
| 


nd now it is the “age of iron,” or, maybe, the | voices answered, * Taking up a collection!’ The 


ill more recent “age of steel.” Changed the question lost its seriousness in the laugh which 
commerce of the place, changed the industries, | followed. 
changed by the touch of time the people; but 

he river flows by as beautiful as ever, and | ANOTHER b m one of his visitations, 
these everlasting hills stand round as firmly | came to one of our State-prisons and offered 
fixed,and by their changelessness assure the | to officiate. “No need of you here, sir,” said 
ntegrity of this little nook, which is some- l the head jailer; “we have eight preachers 


thing more to me than any other spot on earth, | safely locked , who are brought out each 
being forever clothed in romance by the mem- | Sabbath to minist to their fellow-prison- 
ories of boyhood! | ers.” 


A YouUNG lady who resides in that part of WE are indebted to a “staff correspondent” 
nnsylvania which is called “the Switzer- | for the following anecdote concerning the re- 


nd of America” has a Sunday-school class of | cent registration of female voters in Boston 


x bright boys, averaging between seven | Its accuracy is vouched for by an eminent art 
ind nine years. Recently she re que sted each ist one of the most distinguishe d stone-cut 
pupil to come on the following Sunday with | ters of the Hub. 
ome passage of Scripture bearing upon lore. Enter old lady of a certain age. 

Phe lads heeded the request, and in turn re- | “TI wish to regi , 
cited their verses bearing upon that popular}  “ Your name, please ?” 
pie, such as, “Love your enemies,” “Little |“ Almira Jane Simpson.” 
children, love one another,” ete. The teacher |  “ Your age ?” 
said to the boy whose turn came last, “Well, |“ Beg pardon.” 
Robbie, what is your verse ?” | “Your age ?” 
Raising himself up, he responded, “ Song of “Do I understand that I must 
Solomon, second chapter, fifth verse: ‘Stay me | age ?” 
ith flagons, comfort me with apples: for Zam | ‘Yes, miss, the law requires it.” 
sick of love.” ‘Worlds, sir, would not tempt me to give 


Now what could be done with that style of | it! Not that Iecare. No; Thad as lief wear it 


boy ? | on my bonnet, as a hackman does his number; 


| but I’m a twin, and if my sister has a weak- 
[ur best of the few stories introduced into | ness, it is that she dislikes any referenee made 
the very interesting memoir of the wife and | to her age; and I could not give my own, be- 
son of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tait, | cause I don’t wish to offend her.” 
are of American origin, and were told to young | names 
Mr. Tait during his visits to Boston and New| My friend H—— enlisted in a Pennsylvania 
York. | regiment at the first call for troops on the 
‘In Brooklyn,” he writes, “Bishop Quintard, | breaking out of the late war. He was cap- 
of Tennessee, told a story of an old woman who | tured in an early engagement, and sent to Rich 
stole a goose. The minister, meeting her on | mond. When exchanged his health was so 
her way to holy communion, exhorted her to | delicate that he could not return to his regi- 
repentance for this evil deed. The old Jady | ment, and he was placed in the War Depart- 
who was no disciple of Zaccheus, for she had | ment at Washington as a clerk. In the fall 
the goose at that moment safe in her cup- of 1864, one evening when walking in front of 
board) impressively replied, ‘Do you think | the White House, he encountered a private 
that I am going to let that goose stand be- | soldier, who was holding forth in extraordi 


tween me and my Saviour?” | nary language, addressing his remarks to the 
-- | government and to the somewhat prominent 
A snort time:ago a new and handsome | building before him. H——, astonished at 
Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated in | the singularity of a man thus shouting out 
, Indiana, by the good Bishop Thomas | in blasphemous terms, approached the sol 
Bowman. The bishop knows just how to raise | dier and asked what called for all this em- 
money to pay church debts; at least he was | phasis. 
very successful in this case. In the afternoon | “Why, it’s this,” was the reply. “ You see, 
the bishop talked to the children of the Sun- | I have a permit to go home—to New England 
day-school, told them that the house was now | I want to vote at home. But I can’t get trans 
dedicated to the worship of God, and tried to | portation. I’ve tried and sworn, and sworn 
impress upon their young minds the impor- | and tried again, but it’s of no use. Transporta- 
tance of dedicating their lives to God and good | tion Iean’t get. And I'll tell you why—blank 
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‘em! Vm going to vote for McClellan. I’ve | the soldier, with sobs, as he seated himself by 


come here to see the President; but I’m not 
going in, for he won’t do anything for a Dem- 
on rat.” 

Then he again broke out with a string of 
oaths. 

When he had “exhausted the vocabulary” 
he became quiet, and then H — said: “ But 
why not see the President? He'll fix the thing 
all right for you. Come, don’t curse him till 
you have reason for it.” 

The man considered for a moment—consid- 
ered with a fresh assortment of expletives 
and then said he was blanked if he wouldn’t 
goin anyhow. Enter he did, and H took 
a seat to await the result. Presently he who 


had been so irate returned, the tears coursing 


down his cheeks. 
‘Well ?” questioned H——. 
“Tm blanked if he didn’t do it!” exclaimed 





MINE SCHILDHOOD.—[By tur At 


Der schiltren dhey vas poot in ped, 
All tucked oup for der nighdt ; 

I dakes mine pipe der mantel off, 
Und py der fireside pright 

I dinks aboudt vhen I vas young— 
Off moder, who vas tead, 

Und how at nighdt—like I do Hans— 
She tucked me oup in ped. 


I mindt me off mine fader too, 
Und how he yoost to say, 

“Poor poy, you haf a hardt oldt row 
To hoe, und leedle blay !” 

I find me oudt dot id vas drne 
Vot mine oldt fader said, 

Vhile smoodhing down mine flaxen hair 
Und tucking me in ped. 


| H1——"s side. “When I went in I told Old 
Abe all about it; that I was going to vote for 
McClellan. And what did he do? Says he, 
as kindly as if I had a few thousand votes to 
| give to him, ‘Let me see your leave.’ I band- 
ed it to him, and he wrote this on the back 
of it.” 

H—— looked at the paper. On the back 
of it was written: “ Please immediately pro 
vide transportation home for the bearer.’ 
Signed A. Lineoln. 

“And now,” the man fairly yelled, the tears 
still in his eyes, “ blank me if I don’t vote for 
Abe Lincoln, and Ill make every other blanked 
man I come across do the same.” 

And still swearing voluminously, but that 
| President Lincoln should be re-elected, the 

convert strode away to look after his trans 
portation. 


Tor oF ‘*Leepte Yawoos Srravess.”] 


Der oldt folks! Ud vas like a dhream 
To shpeak off dhem like dot. 

Gretchen und I vas “oldt folks” now, 
Und haf two schiltren got. 

Ve lofes dhem more as nefer yas, 
Each leedle curly head, 

Und efry nighdt ve dakes dhem oup 
Und tutks dhem in dheir ped. 


Budt dhen, somedimes, vhen I feels plue, 
Und all dings lonesome seem, 
I vish I vas dot poy again, 
Und dis vas all a dhream. 
I vant to kiss mine moder vonce, 
Und vhen mine brayer vas said, 
To haf mine fader dake me oup 
Und tuck me in mine ped. 


ea ee 
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